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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatue  qf  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  author  had  projected  before  he  left 
College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long 
after.     But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early,  and 
he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces  ; 
where  some  negUgences  in  his  former  reasoning,  and 
more  in  the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected. 
Yet  i^vend  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Author's 
Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct 
all  their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which 
the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected 
to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which,  they  imagined, 
they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong 
instance  of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.     Hence- 
forth the  author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophi- 
cal sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


DT  THE  DIFTBRKNT  BPKC1E8  OF  PHILOSOPECT* 

Moral  philosopby,  or  tbe  science  of  human  nature,  may 
be  treated  after  two  difierent  manners ;  each  of  which  baa 
its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertainnient» 
instruction,  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  one  consi* 
ders  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influenced  in 
his  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment  $  pursuing  one  ptgecti 
and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which  these 
objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light  in  which 
they  present  themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  al« 
lowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of  philosophers 
paint  ber  in  the  roost  amiable  colours ;  borrowing  all  helps 
from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating  their  subject  in  an 
easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is  best  fitted  to  please 
the  imagination,  and  engage  the  affections.  They  select 
the  most  striking  observations  and  instances  from  common 
life ',  place  opposite  characters  in  a  proper  contrast ;  and 
aUurmg  us  into  tbe  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory 
and  happiness,  direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by  the  sound- 

r 

est  precepts  and  most  illustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiments;  and  so  they  can  but  bend  our 
hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think 
that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their  labours. 


SECTION  I.    * 


Tb^  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  th<$ 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en* 
deavour  to  form  his  understAnding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners*     They  regard  human  nature  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation; and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  find  those  principles  which  regulate  our  understandings 
excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any 
particular  object,  action,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  re- 
proach to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have 
fixed,  beyond  controversy^  the  foundation  of  morals^  rcBf 
Boning,  and-  criticism  $  and  shoNiJd  for  ever  bilk  q(  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  aad  virtue,  beauty  and  defonnity»  with- 
QUt  beiag  able  tadeteroiioe  the  squccq  of  those  diMinctiona^ 
Whil«  ibey  attempt  tk«s  ardaous.  taak,.  they  are  deterredt 
by  no  diffiouItieB ;.  but  proceeding  froai  paitioular  io^stan- 
oes  to  general  priooiplesi,  tiney  stiH  puab  on  d^eir  inqniriea 
to  principles  more  genccal«  aod  rest  aol  satisfied  till  tkqr 
arrive  at  those  original  principles;   by  whichi  in  every, 
science^  all  human  curiosity  must  be  bounded.     Though 
their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and  even  unintelligible  ta 
oonmon  readers,  they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  tb^  ImnXh^ 
ed  and  the  wise  $  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  comr 
pensated  for  the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  tli^y  can  dia» 
cover  some  hidden  truths^  which  may  oootribttlie  to  ti^  ifh 
struction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  thi^t  the  easy  and  obvioua  phiJosopby  wlU* 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankin4»  have  tb^  pr el^r^enoe. 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse )  and  by  many  will  be  re* ' 
commended,  not  only  as  more  agreeable^  bult  more  usefult. 
^an  the  other.  It  enters  morejnto  common  life;  mqulda 
the  heart  and  affections ;  and,  by  touching  those  prindples 
which  actuate  meui  reforms  their  conduct,  and  brings  then^ 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  deacrib^*    On 
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die  CMHtmtyi  the  abitriiBe  phUoaophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  (rf^mind)  which  canndt  enter  into  IkuinetB  and  actio% 
TanidieB  when  the  philosopher  leaves  the  shade  and  comoi 
into  open  day ;  nor  can  iu  principles  easily  retain  any  in^ 
flaence  over  oar  eondnct  and  behanour.    The  feelings  of 

■ 

our  hearty  the  agitation  of  our  passions,  the  vriienienGe  of 
our  elections,  dissipate  all  its  condnsions,  and  redooe  the 
profound  philosopher  to  a  mere  plebeian* 

This  1^  most  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable,  as 
well  as  jnstest  fome,  has  been  acquired  tfy  the  easy  philo* 
sophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto  to  have 
enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  caprice  or 
Ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not  been  aUe  to  sup* 
pcMTt  their  renown  with  more  equitable  posterity.  It  is  easy 
for  a  profoutid  philosopher  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  sub^ 
tile  reasonings  \  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of 
another,  while  he  pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is  not 
deterred  from  embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  unusual 
appearance,  or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But 
a  philoscypheri  who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging  co- 
lotirs,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  farther ; 
but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  the  natural 
sentiments  Of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and 
secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  illusions.  The  fame 
of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present ;  but  that  of  Aristotle  is  ut* 
lerly  deei^Fed.  La  Bruyere  passes  the  seas,  and  still  main« 
tains  his  reputation ;  but  the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  con* 
Ihied  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  bis  own  age.  And  Addi* 
son,  perhaps  will' be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  shaB 
be  entirely  forgotten* 

The  mere  philosoplier  is  a  character  whacfa  is  ccMnmoA^ 
fy  bat  IMtt  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  supposed  la 
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contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  commuyiication  with 
mankind)  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions  e- 
qually  remote  from  their  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  deq>ised ;  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  gaiiuSi  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish^  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  entertidnments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those  ex- 
tremes ;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  books,  com- 
pany, and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  dis- 
cernnient  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters;  and, 
in  business,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  difiuse  and  cul- 
tivate so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be  more 
useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  manner^ 
which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep  appli- 
cation or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back  the 
student  among  mankind  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  wise 
precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  life.  By 
means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable,  science 
agreeable,  company  instructive^  and  retirement  entertain- 
ing. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  bis  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  satis- 
faction can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociable, 
no  less  than  a  reasonable  being:  But  neither  can  he  always 
enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amubing,  or  preserve  the  pro- 
per relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and^ 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessi- 
ties of  human  life>  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation  i 
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Bat  the  mind  xequii'es  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  alwajra 
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support  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  oilt  a  mixed  kmd  of  lift  as  most  suitable 
to  the  human  race^  and  secretly  admonished  them  to  allow 
none  of  these  biases  to  dram  too  much,  to  as  to  incapad* 
tate  theni  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In- 
dulge youlr  passion  for  sciencei  says  she^  but  let  your  science 
be  human,  and  such  as  may  hare  a  direct  reference  to  ac- 
tion and  society.  AbBtrnse  thought  and  profound  researches 
I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  me- 
lanchoJy  which  they  introduce^  by  the  endless  uncertainty 
in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  reception  your 
pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with,  when  communica- 
ted. Be  a  philosopher :  but,  amidst  all  your  philosophy, 
be  still  a  man; 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,'  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  genend 
opinion,  and  allow  eVery  man  to  enjoy»  Without  c^posi* 
tion,  bis  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is 
often  carried  &rther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all 
profound  reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  metC" 
fhysics^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  can  reason^ 
aUy  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begitt  with  observing. that  one  considerabte 
adtantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
phibsojphy,  is  its  subserviency  to  thd  easy  and  humane ; 
which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  k  sufficient 
degree  of  exactliess  in  its  sentimeAts,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ngs.  All  polite  letters  wtt  nothing  but  pictures  of  humaft 
life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations,  and  inspire  us  with 
cBffisrenI  sefttiments  of  praise  or  biame^  admiration  or  ri« 
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diculei  ocoomding  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  wfakh  tlicy 
set  before  us;  An  artiel  matt  be  better  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and 
a  quidc  apprehension,  Assesses  an  accurate  knosirledge  of 
the  internal  fiibric,  the  operihCions  of  the  underetandiDg^ 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  Tarions  spades  of 
seatiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  How  pain^ 
-ful  soever  this  inwavd  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  be- 
comes in  some  measure  reqcdsite  to  those  who  would  de- 
scribe with  success  the  obvious  and  outward  appearances 
of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science 
is  nsefiil  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an 
Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours 
of  his  art,  and  g^veshis  figures  the  most  graceful  and  en* 
gaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward 
stiucture  of  the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles, 
the  fikbric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every 
part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment.  In 
▼am  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  society.  And  though  a  ph^osopber  may  live 
remote  firom  business,  the  genius  of  philosc^hy,  if  carefiiUy 
cultivated  by  several,  most  gradually  difiuse  itself  through* 
out  ihe  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  siquilar  correctness  on 
every  art  or  calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  greatar 
fijresigbt  and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balanciag  of 
power ;  the  lawya*  more  method  and  finer  principlss  ia 
liisressonnga;  and  the  general  more  regidarityin  lus 
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ine»  and  more  cttution  in  bb  plans  and  operatioMi 
The  stability  of  modern  gov^niments  above  the  ancient» 
and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy,  have  improfed» 
and  probably  will  sdQ  improve  by  similar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these  stu- 
dies beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curioaty,  yet 
ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an  aooeision 
to  those  few  safis  and  harmless  pleasures  which  are  bestow- 
ed on  the  hnidan  race.  The  sweetest  and  most  inofiensive 
padi  of  life  leads  throu{^  the  avenues  of  scienoe  and  learn* 
log ;  and  whoever  can  either  remove  any  obstructions  in 
this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be 
esteemed  a  benefcctor  to  mankind.  And  though  these  re- 
searches may  appear  painful  and  fatiguing^  it  is  with  some 
minds  as  with  some  bodies,  which  being  endowed  with  vt* 
gorouB  and  florid  health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap 
a  pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed,  is 
painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye ;  but,  to  bring 
light  from  obscufjty,  by  whatever  labour,  must  needs  be 
delightiiil  and  nyoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  profound  and  abstract  phi* 
losopby,  is  objected  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatiguii^, 
bi)t  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  and  most  plausible  otyection 
against  a  considerable  part  of  metaphysics,  that  they  are 
not  properly  a  science,  but  arisen  either  from  the  fruitlesi 
cANTts  of  hmnan  vanity,,  which  would  penetrate  into  sub* 
jects  ttttedy  inacceanhle  to  the  understanding,  or  from  the 
craft  of  pcqvalar  snperrtttions,  which,  being  unable  to  de« 
fend  themselves  on  &ir  ground,  raise  these  entangling 
bramUea  to  cover  and  protect  their  weakneia.  Chased 
from  the  open  eoontry,  these  robbers  fly  into  the  fi)ree^ 
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itnd  lie  ifi  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mindi  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears^  and 
prc^udice^.  The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch 
a  moment,  is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  oowardice 
and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re- 
ceive them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  legal 
sovereigns. 

But  18  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  frdtn  such  researches,  aAd  leave  superstition  still  in 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment, 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the 
prc^r  province  of  human  reason ;  for,  besides  that  many 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetually  recall- 
ing such  topics,  besides  thiS)  I  say,  the  motive  of  blind 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences.  $ 
since,  however  unsuccessful  (ortxier  attempts  may  have  pro- 
vedj  there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations, 
may  reach  discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each 
adventurous  genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prizes 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by 
the  failure  of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the 
glory  of  achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for 
him  alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects*  We 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever 
after  |  and  roust  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  care^ 
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lo  order  to  destroy  the  Use  and  adulterated.  Indolenoei 
which  to  some  persons  affi>rds  a  safeguard  against  this  de- 
ceitful philosophy)  is,  with  others,  oyerbalanced  by  curies 
sity  ;  and  despair^  which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may 
give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 
Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy 
fitted  for  all  persons,  and  all  dispositions,  and  b  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical  jar* 
gon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  superstition, 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  reasoners, 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result  from 
an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us,  yety 
whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those 
lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and  distinguish 
them.  The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  ia^ 
stant,  by  a  superior  penetration^  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  dif-» 
ferent  operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involvedj 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  task 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no  ilierit,  mhea 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  rises  in  its  value,  when  direqted  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,,  in  proportion  to- the  difficulty  and 
labour  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it^     And  if  we 
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can  go  no  fiirdier  tlittai  this  mental  geographyi  or  deUnea^ 
tion,  of  the  dutinct  parts  and  p4men  of  the  miad,  it  ig  at 
least  a  satis&ction'  to  go  so  far ;  and  the  more  obriona 
this  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious)^ 
the  more  contemptible  still  most  the  ignorance  of  it  bees* 
teemed,  in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 
•  Nor  can  there  remain  any  so^icion,  that  this  science  ia 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  we  should  entertain  snch 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  snbTersiye  of  all  q>eculation,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is  en- 
dowed with  several  powers  and  faculties^  that  these  powers 
are  distinct  from  each  otber^  that  what  is  really  distinct 
to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  distinguished  by  re- 
flection ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  false* 
hood  in  all  propositions  on  this  snbjecti  and  a  truth  and 
falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human  un* 
derstanding.  There  are  many  obvious  distinctions  (^  this 
kind,  snch  as  those  between  the  will  and  understandings 
the  imagination  and  possionsy  which  fall  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  human  creature;  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer-  - 
tain,  though  more  diflScult  to  be  comprehended.  Soine 
instancesi  especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  soli- 
dity of  this  branch,  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it 
worthy  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  ord^  of 
those  remote  bodies ;  while  we  affect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  ^lat  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  enconraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pubiie^ 
may  carry  jts  researches  still  farther,  and  discover,  at  least 
in  some  degree^  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by  which 
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Ite  lliiiiiaa  Huad  i»  sQUx^ted  in  its  operation  ?  Astrouo- 
ipeBi  hfui  loBg  contenled  tbemsetves  with  proring,  from 
the  phenomeDAf  the  true  siotioiw,  order»  ahd  magnitude 
of  the  heaTenly  bodies ;:  ti]l  a  philosopher^  at  last*  arose^ 
ijfho  seevM^  fron  the  happiest  reasonings  to  have  idso  de- 
teontned  the  laws  and  ft^rcei,  by  trUch  the  rerdotions  of 
the  pianefes  are  goTemed  and  directed.  Thelike  has  been 
pei^fiMrmed  with  regafrd  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And 
there  la  no  reason  to  despair  of  eqval  success  in  our  in* 
qniries  concarmng  the  i  iMBtal  powers  and  econoBoj,  if  pro* 
secBted  with  equal  oapripitjr  and  caution.  It  is  probable, 
that  one  operation  and  prinioiple  of  tha  mind  depends  on 
another;  whichy  agaiia^  may  be  resdred  into  one  more 
general  and  unimenal :  And  how  fiir  these  researches  may 
possibly  be  carriedi  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be&re,  or  eren 
aftee,  a  carefiil  tnsl,  ^xactly  to  determine.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  even 
by  diose  who  philosof  ibiae  the  most  negligently :  And  no* 
thing  can  be  more  xecjuisite  than  to  enter  upon  the  enter- 
prise widi  thorough  care  and  attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  with- 
in the  compass  of  human  understanding,  it  may  at  last  be 
happily  adieved ;  itf  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected 
with  some  confidence  and  secnritfr.  This  last  conclusion, 
sarely,  is  not  derirablc;  nor  oa^t  it  to  be  embraced  tpo 
nshly.  For  how  much  most  ire  diminnh  from  the  beau* 
ty  and  yahie  of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  sup* 
position  ?  Movaiists  have  hitherto  beeiu  accustomed,  when 
they  considered  the  vast  multitude  and.  diversity  of  those 
aetions  that  excite  oor  i^iprobatioii  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle,  on  which  this  variety  of  sen* 
timents  might  depend.  And  though  tl  ^ey  have  sometimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  pas;  uon  for  some  one 
general  priadple ;  it  must,  however,  I  le  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  s^  ome  general  prin* 


ciplefi,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues  itere  justly  to 
be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians)  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have  their  attempto 
been  wholly  unsuccessful;  though  perhaps  longer  time, 
greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  philosoph  y,  that  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 
What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na<p> 
ture  seem  abstract^  and  of  difficidt  comprehension,  this 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufiidently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importiuice* 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  sulgects,  from  which  uncsertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  bcmndaries  of  the  difierent  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty !  And  still  more  happy,  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruje  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hir 
therto  served' on!;/  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover 
to  absurdity  and  ijprror ! 
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or  THE  ORIOIir  OW  inEMB. 

Every  one  wiU  readily  allow,  that  diere  b  a  coimtlerable 
difference  between  the  peroeptiona  of  the  mind>  when  a 
man  feek  the  pain  of  exceattve  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of  mo- 
derate warmth ;  and  when  he  afWwardji  recalk  tQ  hi«  me- 
mory this  Bensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  ipiagination. 
These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the 
^nses ;  bat  they  nerer  can  entirely  reach  the  force  and  vi» 
yadty  of  the  original  sentiment.  The  utmost  we  say  of 
them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is, 
that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that 
we  could  almost  say  we  feel  or  9ee  it :  3ut,  except  the 
mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can 
arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per- 
ceptions altogether  undtstinguishable*  AH  the  colours  of 
poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  pajnt  natural  objects 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  th^  description  be  taken  for 
a  real  landscape.  The  most  liyely  thought  is  still  inferior 
to  the  dullest  sensation* 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  nin  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  ipan  in  i^  fit  of  an- 
ger is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meanings  find  form  ^ 
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just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but  never  can  mistake  that 
conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reSect  on  our  past  sentiments  and  afiec* 
tions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror,  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the.colour^  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  dtride  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  degrees  of  foro^  and  viyacity.  The  les9 
forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated  Thodqht^ 
or  Ideas.  T\ie  other  species  want  a  name  ia  oar  language 
and  in  roost  otiiers ;  I  suppose,  because  it  was  not  requi« 
site  for  any,  but  philosophical  purposes,  to  rank  them  un* 
der  a  general  term  or  appellation.  Let  os,  therefore^  use 
a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  Impbxssioks  ;  employing 
that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  difiercnt  from  the  usoaL 
By  the  term  impression^  then,  I  mean  all  oor  more  lively 
perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  fed,  or  love^  or  bate, 
or  desire^  or  will.  And  impressions  are  distinguished  from 
ideas,  wUch  are  the  less  livefy  perceptions,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  smj  of  tiiose  sensations  ot 
movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  mbomnded  than 
the  thought  of  man  %  which  not  only  escapes  all  human 
power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monsters,  and  join 
incongruous  shapes  and  appearances,  costs  the  imagination 
no  more  double  than  to  conceive  the  most  natural  and  fiu 
miliar  objects.  And  while  die  body  is  confined  to  one  pla^ 
net,  along  which  it  creeps  with  paia  and  difficulty,  the 
thought  can  in  an  instant  trsasport  us  Hito  the  most  di*- 
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tanl  D^ioosof  the  mdwise;  or  ereBbejondtlieiiiiivciM^ 
h^  tbc  i|nl|oiaoded  ckBOB,  wherenatera ii  8uppoMdteli|ft 
in  bKal  cJcMifimoB*  What  utirer  was  seen  or  hebrd  o^  niy 
yet  be  conosiTed;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  lihe  poivrar  ef 
^onghtf  ei^pt  ifha^  i|if|p||f>y  an  absolnte  oontcadictioii* 

But  though  our  thoQg^  seems  t6  possess  thb  iMkmuhL- 
ed  liberty,  we  shall  ^d,  npob  a  nearer  ezwuqatioD»  Aa$ 
it  is  really  confined  within  T^  narrow  limits^  and  that  al 
this  creative  power  of  tbf  iniiid  apionpls  to  no  bmus  than 
tbe  faculty  of  compounding,  ttsoisposfaig,  augmenting  ot 
liiiiimshlng  the  aMterials  afforded  OS  by  the  senses  and  ez<9 
perience.  When  we  think  of  a  golden  nimiiitainy  weonly 
^oin  two  cpniHstent  ideas,  f/oU  and  moieiigla,  wirii  whidi 
we  were  formerly  ac<fainte|j<  A  ifirti|bua  horse  wo  cam 
eonceire  |  because,  from  oar  own  feelings  we^ran-ooneeim 
virtue ;  and  this  we  may  lont^  to  the  Agnre  and  shape  ef 
a  horse,  whicb  is  an  aiumal  fiumliar  to  usi  {a  shofl^  ai| 
A^  materials  of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  <mt  outr 
ward  or  hi  ward  sentiment?  Tha  ad«ture  and  Mttpostte^ 
of  these  b^oogs  alone  to  the  nnn^  and  vill  t  Or,  to  «i^ 
press  myse}f  in  philosophical  Iangt|dge^  all  oor  ideas  ot 
more  feeble  perceptioyis  are  eopies  of  c^  in^i^ssiMis  o^ 
fnore  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this  ^  two  fbUoiring  argipmeiits  wfl^  I  h4^[Ms 
be  sitfflcient,  Plr^  When  iva  anidyse  oqr  thos^fbta  or 
idaas,  hgweyer  o^nnpoilided  or  subUme^  we  alwajm  ftad 
that  ih^  resolve  themselves  intpsueh  sis^ile  idaas  as  waea 
copied  from  a  piracadeat  feeling  or  sentlmepL  Even  those 
kieas,  which,  at  first  view,  seam  the  most  wid^  of  this  ork 
gin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  sorutity,  to  be  derived  froni 
it  The  klea  of  OoO)  as  meaning  an  inftnitely  inteUgea^ 
wise,  and  good  Being,  tfises  from  icfleetnig  ottAe  eyMtlF- 
tions  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmcntiiig,  without  VbnMf 
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^  ihose  iqualities  of  gciodness  and  wisdonn.     We  may  prose^ 
cute  dus  inquiry  to  whatlengdi  we  please;  where  we  shall 
always  find,  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  is  oc^ed 
from  a  similar  impression.    Those  who  would  a3serty  that 
this  position  is  net  universally  true,  norVithontexoeptioii, 
•have  only  one,  and  that  an  easy,  method  of  refuting  it ;  by 
prodociDg  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opimon,  is  not  derived 
Irom^this  source.     It  will  then,  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
iWDuld.  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression  or 
lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it.  . 
•    SecomBiff  If  it. happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  organ,  tlmt 
tijnan.is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensation,  we  al- 
ways find  il^it  he  is  as  little  sttscq)tible  of  the  correspon- 
idient  ideas.  .  A  blind,  mcin  can  form  no  notion  of  colours ; 
jideaf  man  of  sounds.    Restore  either  of  them  that  sense 
ia  which  he  is  deficieiit ;  by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his 
jBensations,  you  also  open  an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he 
4nds.  no  .difficulty  in  conceiving  these  objects.    The  case 
is  the  same^  if  the  object  proper  for  exciting  any  sensatkw 
.has  Aeyer  Be^n  applied  to  the  prgan«   A  Laplander  or  Ne« 
•gro  hiSs  no  notion  of  the  rdish  of  wine.    And  though  there 
ure  few  or  no.  inatances  of  tk  like  deficiency  ia  the  mindi 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  off 
^ntiment  or  passion  that  belotigs  to  his  species^  yet  we  find 
•the  warn  Qboervation  to  take  place  ja  g  les^  degree.    A 
iaftsnof  mild m^noeri  can  form m> idea,(^inveteta,te  re^ 
v^nge  .or  ctuelty ;  nor  can  ii  selfish  heart  easily  cpiy^ye 
.the  ;beigbts  of  friendship  and  generosity*    It  is  readily  al<p 
lowedf  that  other  beings  may  possess  many  senses  of  which 
.we^iCfm.have  lu)  conception ;  l^eiHui^.tlie  ideas  of  them  have 
/i^yer  been  introduced  U>.U%  in  the  only  nianner  by  which 
jiA<idea<im  have  acc^s  to  the  mind,  to  wil^  by  the  actual 
ie^Uligand  sensation. 
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Thegeis,  hiMrever,  one  oontndictory  phenomaioii^ 
which  may  pro9e»'  that  it  ia  opt  absolnteljr  impoMifale  fbr 
ideaa  to  arise,  independent  of  their  comspondent  impres- 
-aioiis.   I  beUevi^  it  will  reacEty  be  allowed,  thpt  the  severd 
diatiiict  ideas  of  ookmr}  which  enter  by  the  eye^  or  diote 
^>f  BcmaAf.  wUdi  are  conveyed  by  tibe  ear,  are  really 'dif- 
Sittefft  firom.each  oth^i))  though^  at  the  same  time,  leacnk 
bHng.    Now,  if  this  be  true  of  diffisrent  coloors,  it  mnat 
be  no  less  so  of  the  diftrent  shades  of  the  same  colour; 
and  each  shade  produces  a  distinct  idesi^  indiependent  of 
the  rest    For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible,  by 
Ae  ormririwal  gradatian  of  shades,  to  run  a  ccrfour  inseil- 
•aibly  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it;  and  if  yoa  will  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  difTerent,  yoa  cannot,  wid»- 
out  absurdi^,  deny  the  extnemes  to  be  the  same.  .<Sap- 
pose,  therelbFe,.a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  si^^tfor 
thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfiscdy  acqnaiirted  with 
colours  of  iJI  kinds,  except  one  particular  shade  of  blue, 
finr .  instance,  which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet 
with ;  let  all  the  diflerent  shades  of  that  cohmr»  except 
that  single  on^  be  placed  before  hiniy  desoendii^ 'gra- 
dually from  the  deepest  to.  the  lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  lie 
will  perceive  a  Uank  where  that  shade,  is  wanting^  and 
will  be  sensible  thi^  there  is-  a  greater  distance  in  fhit 
place  between  the  contiguous  colours  than  in  any  other. 
Now  I  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own 
imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses?  I  believe  there  are 
few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may 
serve  as  a  proo^  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in 
every  instance,  derived  from  the  correspcmdent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is  scarce- 
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}y  wwik  oiir  obiervl^g^  and  dots  not-MBrit,  Hmk  ttst  it 
fimit  i9t  should  alter  dor  gciienil  llUB^llL 

£kve»  tbercfiiroy  is  a  prapouAoh  wbioh  not  only  saems 

ta  itadf  Jimple  am}  iiilrUigiU%  bat  i£  a  proper  use  nare 

nadeofil^  might  rendaranreqry  dtspnte  aqnalfy  iiitdQigible» 

and  banish  all  that  jargon  whidi  has  ao  lon^  taken  po»- 

saasiim  o£  metaphysical  reasonings^  and  dmim  disgrace 

nponthenu   iUl  jdeasy  espeeially  abstract  onas^  are  nati>- 

ralljr  ftint  and  obscure.  The  mind  has  but  a  slender  hdd 

of  ibem.    They  eve  apt  to  be  cen&unded  with  other  ve- 

aemUing  ideas  i  and  when  ve  hare  often  emplojwd  ma^ 

4enn»  thongh  withont  a  distinot  meaning  we  ana  apt  tto 

Imflfgine  it  baa  a  detarminate  idea  amneyrri  to  it.    On  the 

«onlrfarjr»  all  impr^ssians^  ttiat  is,  all  atnsadons  uther  eos^ 

irard  or  inward,  are  strong  and  vivid. .  Thefimits  betifoean 

.diem  are  more  exaody  determined  9  nar  is  it  easy  to  Ml 

•into  jmy  error  or  nustahe  with  regard  to  diem*    When 

c  we  entertain,  therefore,  any  suffdciou  that  a  philoeephical 

Mm  is  emphqred  widiout  any  meaning  or  idea,  (aa  is  hut 

dBO  firegiKnt,)  we  need  bnt  inquire,  flvm  whmt  u^armuma 

miMMirpo9idi4Mdem$df  JKnd  jf  il  he  hnposttUa  to 

aas^  any,  thia  nAl  serve  tok  eobftna  onr  saapicto]]!*    By 

haingjng  ideas  into  ao  dear  a.Iight,wwamy'reaaqDiabiy 

hepe  ta  rcBM»vie  all  dispute,  which  in^r  aiise  eonesiwiiqr 

.tiieie  nseure  and  reality  \ 

«  ^  Noil  [ A.J 
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Ir  if  0fidMt9  tte  dbtra  k  i^  pxbmpUct  cpwntttion  W» 
tii!icii  iii^.dUkgeU  iko^f^  ^  idtfa*  of  th^  viad^  and 
thil^  in  Ikeur  &pp«MraiiM  t0  tb^  JiMSKiiy  ctt  jilii^giifllioiii 
Ihqit  ifiitrodiice  e»cb  odier  iirkb  ii^QVtMB  d<)g^ 
«ad  riypiliirity»  In  our  more  mnoiOB  thinking  or  dugoonwi 
this  is  6Q  obterraUfi^  that  any  partiMihMr  dion^j  ilrhidb 
hrM)^  in  i^rap  the  r«g«lar  tnot  or  obain  of  idM%  b  in^ 
iai)fi4uitdty  roniaifced  and  rejected*  And  ^tm  in  out  wiUk 
o8tnnd  most  wandering  jreTerMa,ni!f,  HI  our  very  dreeai% 
we  diall  find,  if  we  rcfleotf  that  the  imaginetien  jran  net 
ttofftiier  at  ad?entnre8»  hot  that  there  wee  atitt  e  de»r 
x^edion  npheld  among  the  4iffiitept  ideae  which  a<<ooaeded 
eech  other.  Were  the  looaeit  end  fiwat  cOn^reraiitlon  fte 
be  tranaeribedy  there  wonid  inuliediately  beobaenred  aonm^ 
thing  which  connected  it  in  eiU  ita  ttnnattiona*  Or  where 
this  is  wanting^,  die  person  who  bA^ke  the  thread  of  dia^ 
course  might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  hit  mind  a  sncceaakm  of  tbongfat,  which  had  gra- 
dually  led  him  frem  liietiib)eet<rf'eoirrersation.  Amotog 
&^tent  languages,  even  wliere  we  cannot  suspect  tlie 
least  Connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  Gompoiuided»  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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simple  id^is  compreheiided  in  the  oon^und  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  uniyersal  prindpley  which  had 
an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  obserVodcHi,  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that 
any  philosopher  had  ^ttetolpteA  to  eninnerate  or  class  all 
die  principles  of  association,  a  subject,  however,  that 
seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  on^ 
ly  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely,  JBe- 
sembkmcey  Ctmlft^m^  Bi  t&ne  or  plaife,  and  Cb^ 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  J 
befieve^  be  much  doiilitad.  A  pielxtre  natiirally  leads  our 
fliDughts  to  the  originid  *•  The  mention  of  one  apart* 
jhent  in  a  building  naturtf  (y  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dk* 
faoorse  concerning  the  odiiers  ^  ]  and  if  we  think  of  a 
wound,  we  can  scarcely  f<Mi)ear  reflectmg  on  the  pain 
which  follows  it  ^  But  diat  this  einiideration  is  complete, 
and  that  there  are  no  Other  principles  of  tusodatioB  ex^ 
cept  thesei  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  die  satisfiEiction  of 
the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satifllacd<m.  AU  W6 
tan  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances, 
and  examine  careftdly  die  principle  which  binds  the  difr 
ferent  llioughts  to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  ren-> 
d^r  the  principle  as  genertd  as  possible  ^.  The  more  in^ 
stances  we  examin^  and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the 
more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 
which  we  form  fh)m  die  whole  is  complete  and  entire. 

bui  K  nuy  perhaps  be  ooosidered  m  •  mUture  of  Qnuatiom  and  iZawM- 
hiance.  Where  two  objccto  are  contiwy,  the  one  destroys  the  other ;  that  is^ 
the  cause  of  its  anliihilatl^n;  add  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  objecti 
implies  Um  idea  oF  its  twma  ekiilienOP* 
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«Atx  Jihe  cigects  of  human  itnioii  w  inquiiry  nay  natural* 
iy  ba  divided  mto^twokimda,  to  wit,  iUbtMilf  ^//dboi^  and 
Matters  qfFaeC  Of  the  fiiat  kind  are  the  wiencat  of  Gaof 
netry.  Algebra^  and  Arithmetic;  and  in  short  eveiy  aft 
fimation  whidi  it  either  intuitively  or  demonatratxvdtjr 
ocrlain.  Tkai  ike  ^ifmv'e  {^  ike  ksp9ihemi$e  U  efi^ 
tgmore  qfike  iW9  ekkh  ia  a  prq^tion  which  expressas  % 
relatioa  between  these  figures.  72ol  tktm  Omeijhe  u  a* 
qmd  i^ike  hti^qf  ikirtih  eipreaaap  a  relation  between  thefi^ 
Bombenk  Propopitaoba  of  this  kind  are  diacovemble  bjr 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  withoat  dependeiice  on 
what  ia  any  whdre  eidwtent  in. the  nniverae.  Thoagh 
there  nesref  wejpe  a  circle  or  triaqg^  in  nature,,  the  trotha 
deai'0B9tf at^  by  Euclid  would  (or  ever  retain  tjieir.  cei^ 
taility  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fact,-  which-  are  the  second  objects  of  hui^an 
reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  sao^  manner;  nor  is-onv 
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o(  their  truth,  however  greiity  of  a  like  nature 
with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fret 
is  still  possible  i  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradic- 
tion, and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  same  fiidlity 
imd  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reali^.  liai 
the  sun  tnll  not  rise  {^"tnerr^w^  is  no  less  intelligible  a  pro- 
position, and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  af- 
firmation, that  it  wilt  rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore, 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood*  Were  it  demon- 
stratively false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction^  and  could 
ti«ver  be  diatiactly  conceived  by  the  mind* 

It  may  therefore  be  a  suljeist  worthy  of  curiosity^  to  in^ 
quire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  Act,  beyond  the  pre** 
sent  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  mem(F> 
ry.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is  observable,  had  been 
little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  modems;  and 
tht»eB»e  o«r  doubts  and  etMtt^  in  the  ptoeeeatiaa  of  so 
taipoMiil  All  iaqiiiiT*  Moy  be  the  more  ezcusiUe^  while 
im  sdaitA  through  audi  difficult  paths  without  any  glude 
^•dtreitiotK  They  itMiky  ^veii  prove  useful  by  ezcitiiig  ciH 
ijbiftys  And  destroytng  tbafc  bnplUat  ildth  and  Mcurity^ 
Wy^'iiflbe  beneof  all  re^MnUig  end  firee  inquiry.  The 
€iscove^  of  defects-  In  the  oomtnon  {diSoeophy,  if  any  rack 
Aefe  be,'will  not^  I  presume,  be  a  discodragemcaty  bntra* 
Mi^i^  Wt  itidteuieiit^  ad  is  usual^  feO'attemptj^ooMthittgmore 
ftdl  4L^S  idtiisfilM^ry  dMm  hnl  jfet  been  proposed  to  the 
pttbDew 

'  AH-  teaad^ngB  eohoer^i^  Mailer  cf  fact  seemi  to  be 
t6kiA9e!i'tintt^r6]k6eftitfQmtt€^  Bymeansof 

diaC  nsktidift  akti^  wfe  eitti  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  our 
Inemory  and  senses*  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man,  wliy  he  be* 
Heveis^y  mittler  of  fadt  which  is  absent ;  for  instanee^  that 
Miftiend  is  hi  the  coontry  or  in  IVMee;  he  %roaUt  gba 
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ytwn  IMSM;  atid  fhis  rMUMi  W€<dd  h%  Mn#  other  fact: 
as  a  letter  fMi^ed  from  hiBfi)  or  tlie  knowledga  of  hia  for* 
t&ev  y^flidtftiMa  and  pvomiie^  Amao^fiadhigawatclior 
any  ciAier  ttKtehine  in  a  daaert  islaad»  would  ccMwIiKfe  tlMt 
theirs  liactoiMefaeelinMiifli  that  ttlaod.  AUoorraaaoo* 
higft <56ii0miiiig  <bet  aM  of  the  aaaota  natai^  Andhereit 
b  constantly  suppoaed,  that  tbera  k  a  <M>iiBeetiDii  between 
the  |ff>eseatfuitai«lAatwfakAU  inferred  from  k.  Were 
IheiM  iiDHMfig  to  hind  thein  together,  the  infeience  would 
he^nlirely^TtcaafiouSk  Tl&e  hearing  of  an  aiticalatevoioa 
mid  ^rationat  (focourse  in  the  darl^  asaares  us  of  the  pm* 
aoBee^sottiepierson :  Why  Pbeeanse  these  are  the  effects 
of  fte  ImitMBi  make  and  fiibric,  and  closely  connected  with 
it  Ifwe«rmtomi2e  all  ^e  other  reasonings  of  this  nataire^ 
w«  iIhA  find,  that  they  are  ibonded  on  the  rsMtkmof 
eatise  and  effect,  end  that  this  relation  is  either  near  of 
resdote^  Areet  or  collateral.  Heat  said  li^t  ane  ceBa 
teral  ^flfects  of  .fire,  and  tlto  one  effect  may  justly  fas  in* 
ferred  fnte  the  otheh 

'  ^  w«  wetM  satisfy  oursel^esy  therefore^  concerning  the 
iMtbre  df  thatetidence  which  assures  ns  of  matters  o^f  iact» 
we  most  inqi^'how  we  arrive  at  this  knowledge  of  canse 

vDXx  cneci* 

-  f  shall  teikture to  affirm,  as  ageneral proporitkss  which 
sdnA^  of  no  exesption,  that  the  Imowledge  of  this  relatioa 
istiot,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  jiriM  / 
but  arises  entirely  from  experience^  when  we  find  tliatany 
.  partkulAr  objects  are  constantly  eonjolned  with  each  othen 
Let  anbbjeet  be  presented  to  a  man  of  ever  soeftfongaa* 
tural  reason  and  abilities;.  If  thai  object  be  eatfarely  now  to 
him^  he  win  not  be  abie,  by  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  its  sensible  qualities,  to  discover  any  of  its  caasea  or  ef* 
fects.    Adam,  though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at 


the  very  firsts  entMy  |>erfecl,  could  tiot  have  infer  tied  from 
the  fluidity  add  tratupareuey  of  Water,  that  it  would  6uffi>7 
cate  him;  or  from  the  light' and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it 
wolild  consume  him.    No  object  ever  di8Gover%  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes 
wbkh  produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  bom  it ; 
nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience  ever  draw 
any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  maitter  citmcU 
This  proposition,  thaicaums  and  ejS^csU  ere  dimxnoeniblkf 
md  by  reascn^  bud  by  eaperiencej  will  readily  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  sudi  ol^^ects  as  we  remember  to  have  ono^ 
been  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  since  we  must  be  con- 
sckms  of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then  lay  under  of 
foretelling  what  would  arise,  from  them.    Present  two 
imooth  pieces  of  m^ble  to  a  man  who  has  no  tincture  of 
natural  philbdophy ;  he  will  never  discover  that  they  will 
adhere  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  great  force 
tosepaiate  them  in  a  direct  line,  while  they  make  so  small 
a  resistance  to  a  lateral  pressure.     Such  events  as  bear 
liltle  analogy  to  the  common  course  of  naturei,  are  also 
readily  confessed  to  be  known  only  by  experience;  nor 
does  any  man'  imagine  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowdei;^ 
or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered 
by  sQrgwnents  a  prioru    In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is 
VU^Kto^  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  4N:se^ 
cfetfitructure  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.    Who  will  assertf 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger? 
'    But  the  UiBiQ  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  whichhave  become 
iamiliar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in  the  worlds 
wUch  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whple  course  of  natui:^ 
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loid  wUch  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  simple  qualities 
of  objects,  without  any  secret  structure  of  parts.  We  are 
apt  to  imaguiey  that  we  could  discover  these  eflfects  by  the 
meEe^operatien  of  our  reason  without  ezperienoeb  Wa 
fimcy,  that  were  we  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this  worldi 
we  could  at  first  have  infisrred,  that  one  billiaid^Mll  would 
eoitamunicate' motion  to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  thai 
we' needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  events  m  order  to 
^dndtthce  widi  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  in*> 
flnenoe  of  custom,  that*  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only 
cbTers-our  natuhd  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself  and 
aeems  not  to  take  places  merefy  because  it.ia  found  in'  the 
higfcest  degree. 

;.  Butto  iDonvince  u%  that  ail  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  all 
the  oJt»era^ns  of  bodies^  iradiout  exception^  are  known 
only  by  experience^  the  foUowing  reiecticms  majperhspa 
auffice.  ':Were  any  object  presented  to  us,  and  were  we 
rteqmred  to  pronomice  concerning  the  eflEed  whidi  wttt 
result  from  it,  without  consulting  past  observatioQ ;  after 
what^mannery  I  beseedi  you,  must  the  mind  proceed  io 
this  operation?  It  must  invent  or  imagine 'some  event 
?which  itjBscribes  to  the  object  as  its  effisct;  and  it  is  plain 
that;thisiliveotioi^  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  Themiwl 
olu  ^aever  possibly  find  the  eflfect  in  the  sufqiosed  causey 
by  the' most  accurate  scrutiny  and  examination.  For  th^ 
fJfe^  is,  totally  diffeice&t  from  the  cause,  and  consequently 
pfxi  Qever  be  discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  bU^ 
liard  ball  is  a  quite  di^ti^ct  event  from  motion  in  thfe  first  j 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  snggestthe  smallest 
bint  of  the  other.  A  ^tone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  iiiU^ 
^i^fair^dnd  left  without  any  support,  immediately  faUs : 
@ut  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  is  there  any  thing  we 
discover  in  this  ;situatipA  which  can  beget  the  i<|^a  of  ci 
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downwaiti^  rAth^r  than  an  upward,  or  any  oiheiM^laai 
in  the  ctooe  or  metal  ?    . 

And  a&  the  first  imaginadon  or  iniFeliticm  of  a  partbubc 
aiFcct,  ui  all  natmal  operatiani,  is  arbitrary^  when  weoon* 
suit  net  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the  sitppoeed 
tie  iorcbnnection  between  tfa^  cause  and  eflbc£  whkii  binds 
Aem  togedrar,  and  renders  it  impossibk^  that  any  othet 
effectoouUr0sokihiaidieopttratianQf&ateause«.  When 
I  iee^  for  instance,  a  biUianMndl  inoving  in  aetraigbtliBf 
towands  anodier  $  e^ren  suppose  ntotion  in  ths  eeoond  ball 
should  by  aeddent  beaaggestedtomeasdiefwsvitaftbeur 
eontact  or  impidse  t  may  |  not  Gpaceiye»  that  4  hoadred 
di£ferent  events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause?  May 
aot  both  these.  ballaresiMin  at  absolute  rest?  May.  not  the 
first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line>  or  lei^off  firem  thesA* 
cond  in  any  line  or  direction?  All  diese  suppositions  tta 
consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we  give  the 
|yreferenoe  to  ooe^  which  is  no  more  consi8t^x)r  cenpei^ 
i»ble  than  the  rest?  Alienor  reasonings  a  ^Hors  will  neves 
be  able  to  show  ns  ^y  foundation  for  this  preference* 

In  a  word^  then^  every  eflfect  is  a  disUnet  event  firom  its 
cause.  It  coukl  not  thet^re  be  discovered  in  the  eauae; 
and  the  first  inventbn  or  conception  of  it,  apHonif  must 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  sn^gg^este^  the 
conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must  appear  equally  arbi* 
traiy;  since  ther^  are  always  many -other  effects,  whidh^ 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and  natural*  In 
vain,  therefore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  oih 
gle  event,  or  infer  any  cause  ot  efiect,  without  the  asSiiK 
tance  of  observation  and  experience* 

Hence  we  may  discover  tfae.reeson,  why  no  philosephery 
who  is  rationd  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended  to  asngn 
the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operadim,  or  to  show 


^iittii0tl)r  tht  fiction  of  tiun  power,  wbidi  inwlubw  any 

jm^  oSeet  ih  the  imivtrMw    JU  it  coofeiaacU  UmI;  the  n^ 

noft  aSbrt  of  fannum  reann  i%  to  reduce  the  principleB 

prodnotive  of  natural  phenomaiia  to  a  greater  sunplkitjp, 

and  to  reMlTe  the  many  particqlar  eflbcta  into  a  few  g^ 

nera)  oaiise%  by  means  of  reaaonings  from  analogy,  expo- 

rienoe,  and  cfceerration.     Bat  as  to  the  causes  of  these 

gsnersl  canses,  we  should  in  Tain  attempt  their  discovery; 

jior  dliall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  par- 

licalar  fixplieatkm  of  thenu    These  ultimata  springs  and 

princqdes  are  totally  shut  up  from  hwaaa  cnriiDaity  and 

inqairy.    Elasticity,  gravity,  coh^on  of  parts,  commnni- 

eation  of  motion  by  impulse  i  these  are  probably  the  alti^ 

mate  CPWes  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  diacover  in 

netMfe;  wA  we  may  esteem  ouirselTes  anflBcimtly  happy, 

i(  by  accurate  iiiqury  aiid  xeasonini^  we  can  trace  up  the 

particular  phciioiaepa  to,  or  near  to^  thoM  geqend  proN 

alples.    The  nioat  perfect  philosophy  of  tbe  natural  kind 

4anly  staves  off  our  ignorance  #  bttle  kniger ;  as  perh^ 

dM  iiost  perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphyatoal 

'klM  9^t9*»  ddy  to  discoveor  larger  portions  of  it.    Thus 

the  ohseryatipn  of  human  ^nd^^ss  and  weakness  is  the 

result  of  sU  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in 

spite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultipMta  causes,  by  all  that  accu- 
racy of  reascming  for  wliich  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve^ 
ry  p^  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  certain  laws  are  establidied  by  nature  in  her 
operations;  and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed,  either 
to  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws,  or  to 
dbtenhine  their  influence  in  particular  instances,  where  it 


d^ends  upon  any  precise  degree  of  di itaitre  itiiid  q«aiitt«> 
iy*  Thus,  it  h  alaw  ofxnotiaii,  dificovered  by  expezieMe^ 
timdMmomeDtoribreeofnqrbadf  iaiiiflticmisiii.the 
compoond  ratio  or  propartion  of  its  solid  contents  and  itf 
Telod^ :  and  coBseqnentlyy  that  a  small  &ree  jnajr.  remove 
•the  greatest  obstade^'or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  ifby  aaj 
cxmtrivance  or  machinery,  we  can  increase  the  velocity  of 
that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  ^ntagQ;- 
nist. .  G^metry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this,  bwv 
by*  giving  us  the  just  dimenskins  of  all  the  parts  and  &^ 
gures  which  can  enter .  into  any  species  of  miirJ^inp ;  hi^ 
still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing  merely  to  eair 
-perience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings  in  the. world 
could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the  knowle^peof  it 
When  we  reason  a  priori,  and  consider  merely  ai^  object 
or  cfiuse,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  .all  ob- 
servation, it  never  could  snj^est  to  us  .the  iiotiQti.of  any 
distinct  object,  such  as  its  e%ct ;  much  less  show.us  th^ 
inseparidjie  and  inviolable  connection .  between  them.  A 
man  must  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  1^  rei^ 
soning,  that  crystal  is  the  efieot  of  heat,  and  ice  of  jcold» 
without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  <^)eratioii  pf 
thfse  qqalities^ 


PART  IL 


But  we  have  npt  yet  att^ne4  any  tolerably  satisfaction 

with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed*   Each  solution 

.  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 

.ing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries.    When  it  is  ask- 
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Urcffiustf  tka proper  answer aeeuistabet  TbattbeymnD. 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effeet*  WbeQagain» 
kisasfcad.  What  u  ihejimidaiim  ttfatt  amr  rmmmmg^wid* 
(mtAukm ecmcermng tiuBt  rehUmf  it  may  be  replied  in: 
one  word,  ExraniEKCs.  Butif  we  still  cony  on  our  sift^ 
Hig  humour)  and  ask,  ffkat  ul  Agjmmdoim  ^oBecmeh^ 
mamjhm  eaqperimce  f  this  implies  a  new  qMestioil,  which 
may  be  of  more  diftcult  solution  and  explication*  Philo- 
aophers,  ihit  gnt  themsdUes  aiihi  of  superior,  wisdom  and- 
snfficiemgr,  hare  a  hard  task  when  they  wcounter  persons 
of  JnqnisittTe  di^XMJtionsy  who  push  them  from  every  cor«-^ 
ner.  to.  which  they  retreal^  and  who  are  sure  at  last  ta 
bring  them  to  some  dMigerous  dilemma.  The  best  expo-* 
dient  ta  prerent  this  confusion^  is.  to  be  modest  in  our 
pretensions ;  and  even  to  discover  the  dii&oulty  ourselvea 
before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we  may  mi^ke 
a  land  of  merit  of  our  veiy  igmMranee. 

I  shall  oonlent  myself  in  tbift  section*  with  an  oasy  task^ 
and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  neg^ve  answer  to  tho^ 
question  here  proposed.  I  say  th^n^  that  even  after  wei 
have  experience  of  the  oporations  of  cause  and  effsctt  our 
eondusions  from,  that  experience  are  wi  founded  on  rea^ 
•cming,.  or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  This  an« 
swei^  we  must  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to  defend^ ., 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  ai^re  h^k^pt  us  at 
a  great  distance  from  all  her  seeretSy  and  has  afibrded  us 
only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objectSu 
while  she  conceak  from  us  thoso  powers  and  principles  on 
which  the  influence  of  these  oly^ti  entirely  depends.  OuT: 
senses  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight*  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  bnt  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  suppoit 


of  the  hunum  bo^f*    Sig^t  or  leeUi^  connrq^  «l  ideiir  0ft 
the  actnal  motion  of  bodies;  bnt  as  to  that  wondcifii^  fipros- 
or  power  which  would  csny  pn  |l^loving  body  for  ^ver  m 
a  ciMitiiiiied  change  of  place,  and  which  bodioEroi^ver  lest: 
but  by  conuxranipadngit  to  others;  of  this  w^  oaBMOtfoRnr. 
the  most  distant  conceptiop.    But  uotwithstanduig  thiQ  igi^ 
norance  of  natural  powers  *  apd  principka,  we  always  pie*^. 
sume,  when  we  see  like  sensible  qaalities,  that  dbej  hrnrn. 
like  secret  powers,  and  ecspect  that  efEscts  sinSarto  tbosei 
which  we  hsTe  experienced  will  follow  from  t)iem.    If  » 
body  of  like  ^our  and  consistence  with  that  bread  which* 
we  have  fenxierly  eat,  be  jMrese^ted  to  us»  we  make  ni» 
senqple  of  repeating  theexperiivenc,  and  fixeste^  with.  cer« 
tain^>  like  nourishment  and  support    Now  this  is  a  proW 
0068  of  the  m^id  or  thoi^ht,  of  whidt  I  woolpt  willingljr 
know  the  foundation.    It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  4iia| 
there  is.  no  knqwn  oonnectvm  between  the  fensibin  tjnali^ 
ties  and  the  secret  powers;  a^^d  comequcod;^  thatdi^ 
mind  is  not  led  to  ibnn  such  a  oondtision  conooning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which  it 
knows  of  their  n^tuire.    As  to  p^t  EagMripnee,  it  .oan  b^ 
allowed  to  giTC  4ir««f  andcerftwajnSDqrmadon  ofthose  preM 
ctse  objects  only,  and  lliat  precise  period  of  time  which  f«l| 
under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  experience  should  hi 
extended  to  fotnr^  tnoMs,  and  to  other  ob}ept%  whieh,^  far 
aught  we  know,  yaay  be  oidy  in  tippearaace  similar ;  liiis 
is  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  inaist.    Thehroa^ 
which  I  formerly  est  nourished  me ;  that  is»  a  body  of  sucl^ 
sensible  qralltieswiiS)  at  t}Mit  tmie^  endued  with  such  seoriat 
powers:  But  does  it  foUow,  that  other  bi^ad  miist  idsor 

•  The  word  power  is  hwe  uwd  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.  Hm  mors 
accunte  explication  of  it  would  giye  additional  erideace  to  this  argument* 
See  SkCi,  Tii. 
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baurisli  ne  at  anotlicr  tune,  and  duit  like  sennble  qiudi* 
ties  must  always  be  attended  with  fhe  Iflie  secret  powers? 
The  coosequesKM  seems  nowise  heeessaiy.  At  least,  it 
anwt  be  aebiowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  oooseqneiieiB 
drawn  bjthe.iBind;.tfaatdiere  is  a  certain  step  taken;  a 
pswoess  of  thonghty  and  an  inference  #hich  wants  to  be  ex* 
pUnad.  Hiese  two  proporitknis  are  &r  horn  being  the 
mtuef  I krn^ Jbtmi Iked imik  an  effect  ka$  akoofibemat' 

salJDa  ora^  m  4^p|psflraneS)  smiiary  iral  se  ^ttttBcbd  wUh  si* 
mSkar  ^B^BdM.  I  shall  allow>  if  yen  please,  that  the  one 
proposition  nMyjastlybelafefredfifwm  the  other:  Iknow, 
in  fact,  that  it  always  is  infensed.  But  if  you  insist,  Aat 
the  inlertooe  is  nade  by  a  diain  of  reasoning,  Idesireyon 
to  produee4faat  reasonings  The  connection  between  these 
proposi&ms  is  not  intntive.  There  is  required  a  medium, 
whidi  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference^  if 
indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  ia^  I  must  OMifess  passes  my  comprehension  # 
and  it  is  iocnmbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who  assert,  that 
it  really  &&a^  and  is  the  original  of  all  our  conclusions 
concerning  matter  of  fret. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
timc^  become  altogether  coorincmg^  if  many  penetrating 
and  able  philosophers  shall  tnm  their  inySrSiSK  this  way ; 
and  no  one  be  ei'ier  able  to  disoorer  any  connecting  prc^ 
position  <Mr  intermediate  step  which  supports  the  under- 
standing in  this  oonchsion*  But  as  the  question  is  yet 
new,  e^ry  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to  his  own  pene^ 
tration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  his  in« 
quiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exist*  For  this  rea-' 
son,  it  may  be  requisite  to  yenture  upon  a  more  difficult 
task ;  and,  enumerating  all  tl^e  branches  of  human  knbw- 

TOl.  II.  0 
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lodges  isndBamHur  ito  A^^  tlntaaneof  ^fattmaiattDiid 
kvdi  aai  flsgiMBeDt:  .  ^  .    .  .    '  . 

.  All  iemlomagA  nugr  i>e  dkided.iiito  tiiD»  Ufidi^wuMljE, 
dMwutmttve  leaioniBg,  br  tluit  'takMimg'mMdm^mf 
idMs  «nd  nkural  reasoDkig^  urtlot  cotiaiRuiig  ^uMtt  iof 
ftDtjdidieaeittanei&  TluicdMnaMttodiibfiiiiiriMvea^^ 
■kntointhe/ciM,  aeeiweiridai^i^fiiiwitJi^plies^Ww^ 
ttadudoD^  tkflt  the  *imf9e«f  Min^  i(^>«6iu^  » 
*i«lgect,'.teddilligl!f  ijke  tkote  ^fcicli  w<ft4iirve«iitiQ»i«iioed| 
riny  be  nAnded  ^itk  diflhrait  or^MHCnoijr^eftm.  -JlMif 
i.iK)t  dlearfy  and  cBstiao^y  coHceiire,  tiiaUs  faiodis  i^lBng 
fiMmi  (tkerdottds, andtrliiofa  j&  alkitiher respcMi  mtanibki 
tntm^  bar  yet  the  tofte  cisBitor  fediflg^sf-'fifef  Ig  tiiefe 
eoy  mcHce  intelligible  propoBition  than  to  4diriii,  that  all  the 
Iretito  viU  floumb  in  December  and  Jamiaiyy  and  decay  m 
May  and' June?  Now  ^liialever  is  imdligible^  and  can  be 
diflincdy  conceived,  implies  no  ooutradictioii,  and  can  ne^ 
^ir«be  proved  false  %y  any  dem<m8trat]vearguinent  or  al^ 
¥tract  reaooping  a /imrC 

tf  we  fae^  therefore^  engaged  by  aigaments  to  pat  trwt 
in  post  experience^  and  make  it  the  standaid  of  our  fiita^ 
judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  probable  <only,or«aeh 
as  i^^ard  matter  of  hict  end  real  existenee,  according  to 
the  divisioii  above  mentioned.  ^Bnt  that  thei«  is  no  sogtt^ 
ta«t  of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  om*  dq>iication  of  thif  t 
apeeies  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  soKd  and  satisftictory • 
We  have  said  ihst  all  aignments  coiioenting  existence  are 
fimnded  on  the  reletion  ef  cause  and  eflfeet ;  diat  our  knovr* 
ledge  of  that  relation  is  derived  entirely  ^frctoiettMirieocei 
send  that  all  our  experimental  oonclusionsproeeed  npon  the 
anppontion  that  the  future  will  be  tx)nf<n*mable  to  the  past 
'So  endeavour,  therefore,  tbe  proof  of  this  last  su)ypositlo|i 
by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding  es^tence, 


iMHt  btt  evUtnftljr  fOing  ui  m  niiab^  ud  (akng  llM  lor 

.  >Ittj^afil^  all  ■rgjUtmHAfioBi  M^^M'iMoe ms^Xmiwdai 
mBM^mau^ilyjMBh  we  diacoieB  laoiig  ahtiitrf  i*|0Bt% 
wA^^lMii  MUM  ioiMbd io  ^QMCi  efioM  aUailariUi 
Aoie  ^dbitib  lie  Jb«re  ibund  ta  Attonr  froM  etpob  oljettfc 
iukl(tiMHifllLn<iiie.biiiJfciiEKiil.ov  QUNbnea  #dtt  ^nt  pfftiiJ 
to.dwpnie^tlM.MrtlMxrfljr.^f  npeEMM^  or  lo.j^eetllluit 
gfraetgnide  of  liuvMfrHfe ;  it  imj  «uc»ljr  be  aUovedji.phi*  ^ 
keoplyr  teJMtTe  10  jameh  cttrioeity»  t  keft»  ae  to  ftt  etnine 
tte.priocq^le  of  toimea  netwte  wlwak^Tei  ihia  flliili^  ent 
iiipfity.to  eaq>erieifc%  and  makes  110  drmr  advadlage  fivm 
dial  jsimilacitjr  wbkh  aal»re  Jiaa  placed,  among  diftmil 
ol^ls«  From  canaee  whidi  appear  aianUbr^  we^expeci  ai* 
teikr.efiectB.  Hue  is  the  aam  of  all  .oor  exparimantal 
ocmclufimH*  NoHr  it  aeema  etidentf  that  if  this  conclnsioil 
werefonned  by  raaaoD»  it  would  be  as  perfeciat  A«C,.aad 
apon  QkDe  instanee,  as  after  eynsr  so  lotig  a  course  cf  evp^ 
rience :  but  the.case  is  &r otherwise.  '  Nothing  ao  likens 
^ggs;  yetn6ooe»  00  account  of  this a[^aringsilnilafi^i 
expects  th^  saole  iasle  and  relish  in  all  of  theito*  It.is  co» 
ly  after  a  Img.eotirse  of  nnifionn  eicperimenta  in  eny  kiiJidf 
thit  w&  attain  a  firtn  rdknoe  and  security  with  n^giirdto 
aparticnlar  event.  Mow»  where  is  that  process  of  reason* 
ing^  wJiiofa,  baa  oneinstajace^  draws  a  conclusion  so  dife* 
rent  .from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  bundled  instaneea 
Ihat  are  nowiaft^difierantfroni  that  single dne?  Thisgnaci 
tion  I  pmpose^  e^ttMch  fiw  the  sake.of  ii^bsniatkw^  ia 
with  an  intention  of  raising  difficnltise.  I  cannot  find,  I 
gaimot.imagiqe»  anyjBUchjrea8aning.  Builkeep.mgrmind 
stilLcpen  to  instrootiont  if  ai^  one  will  vouchsafe  to  ba^ 
stowitonme. 
Should  if.be  said,  that»  from  a  number  of  mitfornLeKpe^ 
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ximeiits,  we  «|^»  connection  between  the  sensible 
ties  and  the  secret  powers ;  this,  I  must  confess^  seems  die 
samediffioai^)  eonchedin  diffisvent  terms*  The  question 
still  oecttss)  On  what  pioosss  of  argnment  is  this  u^kfmoe 
fictamded?  Where  is  the  medium^  the  interposing  ideas, 
which  join  propositieins  so  vtry  wide  of  each  other?  It  is 
copfeescd,  that  the  colouv  consistence,  and  other  sttsible 
qualities  of  bread,  appear  not  of  thcasselvea  to  have  any 
^  eohnection  with  the  secret  powers  of  noaridimait  and  sop** 
port^  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from,  the  first  appearance  of  diese  sensible  qualities,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  alt 
philosophers,  and  contrary  to  {dain  matter  of  &ct  Here 
then  is  onr  natural  state  of  ignoraiKse  with  regard  to  the 
pbwers  and  influence  of  all  objects.  How  Is  this  remedied 
by  eocperience  ?  It  only  shows  us  a  number  of  uniibrm  ef«- 
feets  resulting  from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  us  that 
those  particular  objects,  at  that  parttcuto  time,  were 
endowed  with  such  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  ob* 
ject,  endowed  with  similar  sensible  qualities^  is  produoed, 
we  expect  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like 
eibct  From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with 
bread,  we  expect  like  nourishm^it  and  support  Bat  this 
surely  is  a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be 
explained.  When  a  man  says,  Ihaxte  fonmd^  ta  off  paU 
mdarioes^  mmck  SMsible  qualkiesj  cotgoimd  toUh  mch  secret 
pmoers  ;  atad  when  he  says,  simUar  sennUe  queiities  will 
akoays  be  cotgoined  toiik  similar  tecNt  powere  /  he  is  not 
guilty  cS  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  propositions  in  any 
tesped  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one  proposition  is 
an  inference  from  the  other :  But  you  must  confess  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuitive^  neither  is  it  demonstrative. 
Of  what  nature  is  it  then?  To  say  it  is  experimental. 
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0  begging  die  qaestion.  For  all  inferences  from  expe  > 
rience  svppose,  as  their  foimdationy  that  the  fntoie  nM 
resemble  the  past,  and  that  simikr  poivers  will  be  con- 
joined with  similar,  sensible  qnalitiss.  If  there  be  aof 
snapicion  that  the  coarse  of  nature  may  change,  and  ibit 
the  past  may  be  no  nde  ttx  the  futnrey  all  expericnoe  h^ 
comes  Qsekss,  and  can  ^ve  rise  to  no  inference  or  esttN 
dnsioii*  it  is  inqpossible,  therefiore,  that  any  argmnmSs 
iran  eaipcarience  oan|irove  this  resemblance  of  the  pastto 
the  fiitnre:  since  all  these  a^^^nments  are  founded  on. the 
snppoMtion  of  that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things 
be  aihiwed  hitherto  ever  so  regnlar ;  that  alone,  mtboot 
some  new  argument  or  inference^  protea  noi  that  far  Jthb 
iittmne  it;wil}  oantimie  sow  In  Tain  do  yoa  pretend  to  have 
learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past  ezpcneope* 
Their  secret  ^nature,  and  cosiseqnently  all  their  efids  and 
baAutaoCf  may  change,  without  any  diange  in  their  aaEisi-> 
Me  qnaUties.  This  happens  sometifies,  and  with  regard 
to  some  objects :  Why  may  it  not  happen  always,-  and 
with  regard  to  all  olgects  ?  .What  logics  what  prqeesiof 
argoment,  secures  yoD  against  this  supposition?  Jtfyprae* 
tioe^  you  say,  refutes  my  doobts.  Bot  yon  mistake  the 
purport  of  my  qnesticm.  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  sotis^ 
fied  in  the  poim;  but  pw  a  philosopher,  who  has  sane 
diare  <>f  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  aocpticiam,  I  want  toleaai 
the  foundation  of  this  iufeieneew  No  reading,  no  inquir^' 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  saf* 
tisbction  m  &  matter  of  sndi  importanoe.  Canldobeii' 
ter  tlnn  propose  illie^ASenhy  to  the  pnUic^  ei«nr  tUsnglv 
perhaps,  I  haw  snail  hiyes  of  obtaining  a  solution?  W^ 
diall  at  least,  by  dus  mieaas,  be  soisiUe  of  our  igncManoop 
if  we  do  niH  siagment  our  knowledge. 
I  mast  confer  <ha^  a  man  is  goflty  of  unpaadottride  mil' 


roffUhctf'  viho  eoncludesi  because  aa  argamei^  has  escaped 
Ids  own  investigation^  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  ex*f 
ist  .  I  must  idsa  oeafess,  that  though  all  the  learned,  fer 
tmenl  ages»  should  have  employed  themselves  in  frattless 
sesl«h  upon  any  subject,  it  may  atSl,  pethaps,'  foe  rsAt  to 
eoddnde  positi¥eIy^  that  the  subject  must  therefeve  pa^  all 
hamaii  comprdiensian.  Even  thongh  vre  examine  all  the 
aaavocs  of  awt  knowled]^  and  canchrie  them  unfit  fev 
sndi  a  subject,  there  may  still  remai]|i  a  snspieion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  complete,  or  the  exantusation  not  ac« 
cerate.  Bat  vrldi  regard  ta the  present  stibjaot,  therefM 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  veraove  all  thisaoensak 
ti<Ma  cf  arrogance  or  svspicaon  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  %nonait  and  stupid  peasants, 
najr  mfiutts,  nay  eim  brute  beasts,  improve  by  eiq>erienae, 
and  learn  the  qusUties  of  natarai  iafayeots,  by  ohaenringthe 
eflscfeiwhiiBhresttllfrDmdittn.  When  a  child  haaMt  the 
taisf tioik  of  pcan  freat  tonohiiy  Iba  flaine  of  a  dandify  B^ 
iriU  becarfafiii  not  1k>  put  his  hand  hear  my  candle ;  but 
will  eoqpeot  a  Anitaar  efieet  from  a  cause  which  is  sirailiur 
in  its  sebsible  qualities  and  ai^peaiance.  If  ycm  asoert^ 
tharefoie^  that  the  undecstsonding  of  the  child  is  W  into 
this  coachisiop  by  any  procestf  of  ju^ument  or  satiocpuH 
ttiu^  I  may  jiistly  require  y^u  to  produce  thsjt  ai^guasent  i 
noa  hme  you  A^ypretence  torcrfuse  swdqnifiaUeiMlenMad. 
Youpaiinot  say,  that  Ae  arguiartrti  is  abatruae,  and'knay 
posaiUy  escape  your  inquiry ;  sinoe  you  confess  flmt  it  ii 
olndoab  lo.  thil  capaoitjr  of  a  nete  ihfantf  If  yoiihesilalB/ 
tUffwfabe,  a.'mpmeDitj  oc  i^  aftflr  litffctidn,  yay  pqodoife  an 
intficato  aa  pnofoimd  ai|[hailent,  ynii,  iar  a  wmnfi^>gpre'  aff 
the  qnesliaiv  and  oonfass»  tha^  k  is:  not'  reasaairig  whkb 
engages  us  to  snpposathai  past rescnibling the  Miuie,  and 
tojax^hotf jfiaaihui  dfectBifpoih  icaas cs,  wlhiahiae  to  appefcr^ 
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anoe  similar.  This  is  the  proposition  wlf  ich  I  intended  to 
enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend 
not  to  have  made  any  mighty  discoTery.  And  if  I  be 
wrongy  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  scholar;  silice  I  oannoC'ai^w  discover  an  argu- 
ment, which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long 
before  I  was  out  of  my  enwUe^ 
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SECTION  V. 


SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  I. 


Jl  HE  passidi  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims  at  the  cor* 
rection  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  side  which  already 
dranos  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we 
may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  SMe^  onlyamcMre  r^ned  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  en- 
joyment While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  trai^itary  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we,  are,  per- 
haps, all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence  which, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncon- 
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trolled  indulgence.  There  Is,  howerer,  one  species  of 
philosopby  which  seems  little  liable  to  this  inconvemence, 
and  that  because  it  strikes  in  with  no  disorderly  passion  of 
the  human  miady  nor  can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural 
a&ction  or  propensity ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Scep- 
tical philosoidby.  The  Academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and 
snqpente  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to. rery  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the  un- 
derstanding^ and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  wbidi  lie 
not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  practice.  No- 
things therefixr^  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a  philoso- 
phy to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance, 
its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstitious  credulity.  Every 
passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the  loire  of  truth;  and 
that  passion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a  do* 
gree.  It  is  surprising,  therefor^  that  this  [diilosophy, 
which,  in  almost  every  inatance,  must  be  harmless  and  in- 
nocent, should  be  the  subject  of  so  much  groundless  re- 
proach and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to 
the  public  hatred  and  resentment.  By  flatterii^  no  irre- 
gular passion,  it  gains  few  partisans :  By  apposing  so  ma- 
ny vices  and  follies,  it  raises  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies, 
who  stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  pro&ne,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philosopby,  while  it  endea* 
vours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life^  should  ever 
undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and  carry  its 
doubts  so  fiur  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well  as  speculation. 
Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the 
end  o^er  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  Though  vim. 
should  conclude,  for  instancy  as  in  the  forc^ing  section, 
that,  in  all  reasoning  from  experienc€^  there  is  a  stq>  ta- 
ken by  the  mind,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  ai^guuient 
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or  process  pf  the  understanding-;  there  is  no  dasag&t  that 
these  reasonings,  on  vhidi  ahnost  all  knowledge  dispaDis> 
wiU  ever  be  affected  bj  such  a  disooTerjr.  If  tke  aabd  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  nake  (bis  st^  it  jBoat  be  In* 
dttced  by  some  other  prmeiple  of  equal  wcjpgh^  and  autiM>^ 
rity ;  and  that  priiiciple  will  preseri^  its  in^iienee  asikoig 
as  human  natove  remains  die  same*  What  s|at  prine^le 
i%  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  iwqiiiry. 

Soppose  a  person,  though  endowed  mth  tbn  stmigeal 

faculties  of  reafon  and  reieetioii^  to  be  haroug^t  cm  a  8ad< 

den  into  thb  world ;  he  would,  iadeet^  immediately  cib<* 

serve  a  contiaoal  suoeession  of  ol^ts^  and  one  event  ^i 

lowing  anodier ;  but  he  would  not  beabie  to  disepweir  aaji 

liiflig  fiuther*    He  wbol4  not  at  first,  by  angr  naasnningj 

be  able  to  teach  ihe  idea  of  cause  and*  cffaet;  aoof  ^this 

particular  jxiwers,  by  which  all  natural  opeiwtkms  ttrefetn 

damned,  never  appear  to  the  senses ;  nor  is  ife  raaisgiiaUo 

to  conclude,  merely  because  on^  event  in  one  iasiani)epiw^ 

cedes  attedier,  that  therefore  theoneis4iie  caase,  theodieq 

the  eflbctr    The  penjoactien  m^beavbitnaryawd  casnak 

There  may  be  no  reason  tO' infer  the  eadstende-of  one  ^oib 

the  appearance  of  the:  edier :  And  in  a  woird^  siicb  b  perv 

son,  without  more  experience,  could  never  enpkvy  hiaooi|M 

jcctu»  CO*  reasoning  conoeniing  any  matter  of  fac%  or  be 

assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  wsb  innnediatefy  present 

to  his  memory  or  asnseSt 

Suppose  again,  diet  he  has  a<^uired  more  expeiieiiae^ 
and  has  lited  so  kmg  in  the  woitd  as  to  hawi  observed  sin 
milar  objects  (|r  ettnts  to  be  constantly  conjoined  togeliiNr ; 
what  is  the  consequence  dt  this  experience  ?  He  imiiie^ 
diately  infers  the  existenioeof  <»ie  otgect  from  the  append 
ance  of  the  other':  Y«t  he  byte  not,  by  all  bis  expevieocOr 
acquired  any  idi^i  or  kp^wledge  of  tkie  sectetpeiirer,  by 
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which  the  one  object  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference ; 
bbt  slittfae  finds  himself  determined  to  drawit;  and  thongh 
he  should  be  coDTineed  that  his  understanding  haa  no  part 
hi  the  operation^  be  would  nevertheless  continue  m  the 
same  course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determines  Inxi  to  form  such  a  eondusicMi. 

This*  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  tespeAtan  of  any  pardcular  act  or  operation  produces  a 
propensity  io  renew  tbe  same  aict  or  opevatien,  without  be* 
hag  impelied  by  any  rsasaniiig  or  proeess  of  <he  nndei^ 
stttufing^  we  always  say.  that  this  propensity  is  the  eftot 
of  CkMm.  By  empi<^4ttg  that  vraed,  we  pvetend  mi|  to 
httre  given  tfie  nltinate  reason  of  such  a  propensity.'  We 
Ukf  peJDt  out  a  pHociple  of  huraaas  nature,  whieh  is  wdh 
ter^ly  kcknowledged^  and  which  is  weU  fcaiown  fay  its  eK 
fects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  no  fitftberi  oe 
pretetid  to'give' the  cause  of  thiif  cause;  but  must  rest  eoiw 
tented  with  ii  as  thrf  ultrmate  principle,  which  we  can  as« 
s%n|  of  nU  our  conclusions  firom  experience.  It  is  suffi«* 
eient  satisfikctionf  that  we  can  go  so  fiur,  without  repiniog 
at  die  narrowness  of  our  facolties;  because  dieywiU  carry 
na  DO  fbrtfaen  And  ii  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  rerjt 
inieliigible  proportion  at  leasts  if  not  a  tmeote,  whwsi  we 
asse#tv  iriiat,  after  Ale  constant  conjnhctioi^  of  two  etqects, 
iMKt  ud  (lame,  fo*  insSanoe^  weight  and  solidity,  we  am 
dtftmninsd  i^  ostttom  aloM  lo  eatpect  th«  one  from  the 
apj^eatWBce  of  the  ediet .  '  This  bypolbesis  seems  even  the 
enl5  tee  which  ekplahis  the  difient^,  why  we  draw^  Irom 
i  ShojiBahd  fMtaaees^  atv  inikrence'  which  we  aee  not  able 
terdmwr ftoni  oife  instance  that  is,'in  no  reipept,  diAnent 
from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation* 
The  conclusions  which  it  dttms  ft^om  considering  one  cir- 
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cle,  are  the  sane  which  it  would  form  upon  surreyiiig  aH 
the  circles  in  the  universe.  But  no  man^  having  seen  on- 
ly one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  coidd 
infer,  diat  eveiy  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse. 
All  inferences  from  eiq»erience,  therefoie,  are  effects  of 
custom^  not  of  reascming  >. 

Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It  is 
that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  esperienee  useful 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  similar  train 
of  events  with  those  which  have  i^peared  in  the  past 
^tVidiout  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirdy  ig- 
norant of  every  matter  of  fiu^  beyond  what  is  immediate* 
ly  present  to  the  memmry  and  senses*  We  should  never 
know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  n&« 
tund  powers  in  the  production  of  any  e&ct  There  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  iustion  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
of  speculation* 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^  that  though  oar 
conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  memory 
and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fitct  which  happen* 
ed  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  remote  ages ;  yet 
some  fact  must  always  be  present  to  the  senses  or  memor 
ry,  from  which  we  may  first  proceed  in  driawing  these  con-^ 
elusions*  A  man,  who  should  find  in  a  desert  country  the 
remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  conclude^  that  the 
eountry  had,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultitated  by  civilized 
inhabitants;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him^ 
he  could  never  form  such  an  inference*  We  leam  the 
events  of  former  ages  from  history ;  but  then  we  must  per^ 
use  the  volume  iu  nrhich  this  instruction  is  cotttained^  ifiad 
thence  carry  up  our  inferences  firom  one  testimony,  to  'wbh 
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Other,  till  we  arrive  at  the  «ye»witaesae$  ami  spectators  of 
these  distant  events.  In  a  wcMrd,  if  we  proceed  not  upoa 
some  fact  present  to  the  memory  or  8ease%  our  reasonings 
would  be  merely  hypothetical  $  and  however  the  particular 
Imlfs  might  be  connected  with  each  otber>  the  whole  chaiii 
of  inferences  woold  have  nothing  to  sappmrt  it»  nor  could 
we  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existence.  Jf  I  ask»  why  you  believe  any  particokr  matter 
of  feet  wUch  yon  relate,  yon  most  tell  me  aome  reason ; 
and  dus  season  will  be  some  other  feet  connected  with  iu. 
But  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  thb  manner  m  wfinihrn, 
you  most  at  btst  terminate  in  some  fiict  which  is  present  to 
yoar  memofy  or  senses;  or  must  allow  thut  your  belief  ia 
entisely  without  foundation* 

What  then  is  the  condusioa  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
umple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pret^  remote 
from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All  belief  of 
matter  of  feet  or  real  existence  isderived  merely  from  some 
object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary 
conjunction  between  that  and  some  other  object ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 
kinds  of  objects,  flame  and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  al- 
ways been  conjoined  t<^;ether:  If  flafne  or  snow  be  pre- 
sented anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom 
to  expect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  belietje,  that  such  a  quality 
does  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when 
we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love^  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred,  when  we  meet 
with  injuries.  All  these  operations  are  a  species  of  natural 
instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of  the  thought 
and  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prevent. 
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At  this  pointy  it  vuxaid  be  very.allowable  fat  lit  io.sMfi 
•ur  philosophical, researches*  Im  most  questions^  ire  caii 
never  mske  «  single  step  fiother;  and  in  all  questions  una 
must  terminate  here  at  lasly  after  oar  most  restless  juid.cii^ 
rlous  inqoiries*  £utstill4Hir  corioattjr  will  be  pardonaUlc^ 
perhaps  commendable^  if  it.cany  us  on  to  still  further  re>% 
searches^  and  make  us-exsonine  mora  accumteLy  thcnatara 
of  this  beliefs  and  cl  tb^itutiomarfccnffmKlbm,  whence  it 
is  derived*  By  this  means  we  may  meet  with  some  expIiR 
cations  and  analogies  that  will  give  sattsfiGU^tion^  at  labai  to 
sach  as  love  the  abstract  scien^es^  and  can  be  enlertainad 
with  q>eculationS)  which,  however  aecurate,  maj  still  je« 
tain  a  degtee.a[  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of 
a  different  taste,  tlie  remaining  part  of  this  Section  is. hot 
^culsted  &r  Uiem  $  and  the  following  inqniriea  may  Well 
be  understood,  (though  it  be  neglected. 


PART  IL 

NontiMo  is  m^e  free  than  the  imaginatjcm  pf  man,  and 
though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas,  fmN 
nished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it  has  ui^uaited 
power,  of  mixing,  compounding,  separating,  and  dividing 
these  ideas,  in  all  the  .varieties  of  fiction  and  visioii.  It 
ean  feign  a  train  of  events  with  all  the  appearance  of  rea^ 
Mty,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place,  concme 
diem  as  escistent,  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  with  evesy 
eircumstance  that  belongs  to  any  historical  iact,  which  it 
believes  with  the  greatest  certaintyr  Wherein,  therefore^ 
consists  the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief? 
It  lies  nut  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  toneibed 
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t#  anoh^atCDttception  as  commands  oiir  asscoty  and  which 
js^waotk^  to  ewtty  kaawn  ficftm.  For  as  the  mind  has 
aathan^  nxmt  all  its  idea%  itaoald  volwHarily  anaex  this 
t—rtw^lar  idaa  to  any  fialatB^  mad  caiiaaquciidy  be  abls  t» 
hdina  wliatever  k  plcasssi  oontrary  to  what  we  find  fay 
daily  etpmimoe.  Wa  oala«  in  our  .cooiaeplioi^  join  tha 
haadcfkiDBiitothaija^oCahaBBe;  bat  it  ia  not  in  our 
pomr  to  baliava  thataach  an  atumal  has  eTer  really  esust- 
ed«     ^ 

:  It  felhms)  theT<fore»  that  the  diiersBca  between /foMsa 
and  MKi^lies.  in  some  sMtiment  or  feeling  which  is  aar 
nax^.to  the  latter,  not  to  the  fonaert.and  which  depends 
not  on  the  wfll,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure*  It  must 
be  excited  by  natare  like  all  other  .sentinients»  and  must 
rise  firom  the  paiticnlar  situation  in  which  the  mind  is 
placed  at  any  .particular  jnnctnreb  Whenever  any  objeet 
ia  ptesentsd  tathe  memory  or  senses,  it  immediately,  by 
the  fi>|pce  of  custom,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined  to  it;  and  this  coiv* 
osption  is  attended  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment  di£ferent 
from  the  loose  reveries  of  the  fan^.  In  this  consists  the 
whole  aatnreof  bdief.  For,  as  there  is.no  matter  of  &ct 
which  we  bdlieve  so  firmljs  that  we  cannot.concetve  the 
eOBtfary,  there  would  be  no  di£brence  between  the  con* 
edition  asaented  to^  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it 
not  for  some  sentament  which  distinguishes  the  one  from 
dieotJher.  If  I  see  a  bi)liard4)all  moving  towards  another 
cma-smoelli  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con« 
tact.  lUs  conception  implies  no  contradiction ;  but  still 
te  feels  vety  diiferantly  from  that  conception  by  which  I 
ilspreaent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  communication 
ef  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 
Were  we  to  attempt  a  d^bniim  of  this  sentiment,  we 
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should,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  diflicolt,  if  not  an  impoasi- 
bletask;  in  the  same  manner  at  if  we  should  eodeavoiir  to 
define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of  anger,  to  a  crea* 
tare  who  never  had  any  experienee  c^  these  sentiments. 
Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name  of  this  fiseling;  mdno 
one  is  eyer  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  term ; 
because  every  man  is  every  moment  conscious  of  the  senti- 
ment represented  by  it.    It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
per to  attempt  a  demription  of  this  sentiment ;  in  h<qpes 
we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  some  analogies  which 
may  afibrd  a  more  perfect  explication  of  it.    I  say,  that 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firn^ 
stc^y  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imaginatkxi 
alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.    This  variety  of  terms^  which 
may  seem  so  unphilosophical,  is  intended -only  to  express 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities^  or  what  is  ta^ 
ken  for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior 
influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.     Provided  we 
agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dispute  about  the 
terms.    The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its 
ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  fhem,  in  all  the 
ways  possible.    It  may  conceive  fictitious  objects  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time.    It  naay  set  them 
in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours^  just  as 
they  might  have  existed.    But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
fiiculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itself  readi  belief  it  is 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  or* 
der  of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception^  and  in 
their  feeUng  to  the  mind.     I  confess,  that  it  is  impo689>le 
perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express  something  near 
k.   But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  befix'e, 
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4er$tand8  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go 
no  farther  than  assert,  that  belief  is  something  felt  by  the 
mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from 
the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more 
weight  and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  enforces  them  in  the  mind ;  and  rentiers  them 
the'goTCtning  principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present, 
for  instance,  a  person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  die  next  room.  This  im- 
pression of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  together  with  all  die  surrounding  objects. 
I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  widi 
the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew 
them  possessed.  These  ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind 
dian  ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  diffe- 
rent to  the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  kind,  either  to  give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine, 
and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
ception more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  nuumer  of 
conception  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  ob- 
ject with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses :  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  supposi- 
tions, to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
it,  and  to  trace  up  these  ph^iomena  to  principles  still 
more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 
connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its  cor- 
relatiYe,  and  carries  our  attenticm  towards  it^  by  a  gende 
and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of  connection 
or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three,  namely,  Besem- 

VOL,  II.  B 
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bbtncty  Omiigmtg^  and  Catuafibfi;  which  are  the  only 
bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that  re- 
gular traki  of  reflecticm  or  discourse,  which,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind.  Now  here 
arises  a  question,  ou  which  the  solutiooi  of  the  present  dif« 
ficulty  will  depend.  Does  it  happen  in  all  these  relatioosi 
that,  when  one  of  the  objects  is  presented  to  the  senses  cnr 
memory,  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of 
the  correlative,  but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  ixmr 
ception  of  it  than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able 
to  attain  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which 
arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  if  the 
case  be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of 
association,  this  may  be  establi^ed  as  a  general  law,  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind* 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment  to 
our  present  purpose,  that,  upon  th^  appearance  of  (he  pio^ 
ture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  hun  is  evic^tly  en- 
livened by  the  resemblancej  and  that  every  passion,  which 
that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  nei^ 
force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect,  there  concur 
both  a  relation  and  a  present  impression.  Where  the  pic- 
ture bears  him  no  resemblance,  at  least  was  not  intended 
for  hiiti,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him : 
And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  jw  the  person,  though  the 
mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the 
other,  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enliven- 
ed by  that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when  it  is 
removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly,  than  by 

-  reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant  and  obscmrf . 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic  religion  may  b^ 

-  coAsiderpd  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.    The  devotee^ 
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«f  that  saptrstkkm  uMdly  pkiid  in  ttcuM  &r  tb«  iHliJii- 
aeries  with  whkk  Aty  aire  uphrluded,  that  thsy  fed  ikt 
good  efibet  of  thoae  external  motioBa,  and  poatHna^  and 
actiiiiia>  in  enlivening  t&eir  derotiaBi  and  ^iiickcntng  their 
fervour,  which  otherwiaa  wonUddcayt  if  directed  antiralf 
tn  distant  and  iiamalmal  obyecta*  We  shadow  out  the 
obyteti  of  onr  faith,  soy  they,  in  sensible  tjpes  and  iaaiges^ 
and  render  them  more  preeentt  to  MS  by  the  imnwdiale  pre- 
aenoe  of  these  types,  dum  it  is  possible  finr  ns  to  do  mere- 
ly by  an  inteUectnal  view  and  oontemplatkm.  Sensible 
objects  have  always  a  greater  inflnenoe  on  the  £uicy  than 
nny  ochor ;  and  diisinflaence  they  readily  con v^  to  those 
ideas  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  0esead>le. 
I  shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
thai  the  tStet  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is 
very  common ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resend>lanoe  and  a 
present  impression  most  concnr,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  forego- 
ing principle^ 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  m 
different  kind,  in  considering  the  e&cts  of  trnttifuily  as 
well  as  of  resembkBioe.  It  is  certain  that  distance  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  approach 
to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  itadf  to  our 
senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  inihience  which 
imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any 
object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ; 
but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  trans- 
ports it  with  a  superior  vivacity*  When  I  am  a  few  mites 
from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly 
than  when  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant;  though 
even  at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  family  naturally  psodnoes 
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all  idea  of  them.  But  as  in  this  latter  casle,  botli  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an 
easy  transition  between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for 
^want  of  some  immediate  impression*, 
t  No  one  can  doubt  but  cmuatidn  has  the  same  influence 
-OB  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  rettscm  that  they  seek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them 
41  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evident,  thai 
•one  of  the  best  reliques  which  a  devotee  could  procure, 
would  be  the  handiworlc  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
fiimitureareever  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because 
'they  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affectr. 
ed  by  him ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chain  of  consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
the  reality  of  his  existence. 

Sttpi>ose  that  the  son  of  a  fiiend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  .to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 

*^  "  Nfltuiane  nqbify  mquit,  datum  dicaro,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum  aa 
«  loca  ^deamuSf  in  quUius  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimus  multum  eaae 
"  T^'satosy  magis  moreamur,  quam  siquando  eonim  ipsorum  aut  facta  audia- 
"  mus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?  Yelut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Venitenim 
**  mihi  Flatonis  in  mentem»  qnem  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare  aofitum : 
"  Cujua  «tiam  illi  bortuli  propinque  non  memoriam  fNilum  mihi  affenmt^  sad 
**  ipiMm  Tidentor  in  oonspectu  meo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Speuappus,  hie  Xeno- 
"  crates,  hie  qua  auditor  Polemo ;  cujus  ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit,  quam  vide»- 
**  muB.  Equidem  etiam  curiam  nostnun,  HoBtiliam  dico,  non  banc  novam, 
<(  quae  inihi  minor  esse  videtur  poetquam  est  major,  Bolebam  intuena,  Scipio- 
«  nem,  LseHum,  nostram  Tcro  in  primis  avum  co^taie.  Tanta  via  admom- 
«  tiooia  eat  In  loda:  at  non  sine  canaa  ei  his  memorise  deducta  sit  diadpli- 
«  na."     Cicero  de  Fhnbus,  Lib.  p. 
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diis  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea,  and 
recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities, 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared to  us.  This  is  another  phenomenon,  which  seems 
tp  prove  the  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief  of 
the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed;  without 
which  the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of 
the  picture  supposes,  that  we  iefove  our  friend  to  have  once 
existed.  Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas 
of  borne,  unless  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.  Now,  I  as- 
sert that,  this  belief  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory 
or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from  similar 
causes,  with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  con- 
cepdon  here  explained*  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con- 
ceive that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame. '  This 
transition  of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cus* 
torn  and  experience.  And  as  it  first  begins'  from  an  ob- 
ject present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception 
of  flame  more  strong  or  lively  than  any  loose,  floating  re- 
yerijs  of  the  imagination.  That  idea  arises  immediately. 
The  thought  moves  instantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it 
all  that  force  of  conception  which  is  derived  from  the  im- 
pression, present  to  the  senses.  When  a  sword  is  levelled 
at  my  breast,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike 
me  more  stron^y,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented 
to  me,  even  though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  at 
ter  the  appearance  of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there 
in  this  whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex^ 
cept  only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition  to  the 
idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
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oonjoin  witk  the  fonner  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind,  in  all  our  condusions  concerning  matter  of  fact 
and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satis&ctioD  to  find  some  analo- 
gies by  which  it  may  be  explained*  The  transition  bom. 
a«  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give  strength  and  solidity 
to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be- 
tween the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas; 
and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  hare  still,  we  find,  gone  on  m  the  same  train 
with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that  princq>l)a 
by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  effected ;  so  neces^ 
sary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
man life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  ex- 
cited the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it, 

mi 

aU  our  knowle<%e  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends^  or  en^oy  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  c^goodf  or  avoiding 
of  eviL  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  content 
pilation  of  Jfaul  oa«se%  have  here  ample  subgect  to  employ 
tiieir  wonder  and  admiratian. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  fon^ing 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  whidb  we  in* 
fer  like  effects  finvm  Uke  causes,  and  vice  MTso,  ia  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro* 
bable  diat  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  faUacioos  deductions 
cSma  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations;  appears  not^ 
in  any  degree^  during  the  first  years  of  in&ncy;  and  aft  best 
is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
to  error  and  mistake.    It  is  more  conformable  to  the  cnrdir 
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nary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure  vo  necessary  an  act  of 
the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which 
may  be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at 
the  first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  6f  the  understand- 
ing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  with- 
out giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by 
which  they  are  actuated ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an 
instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  corre- 
spondent course  to  that  which  she  has  established  among 
extern^  objects ;  though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  powers 
and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of 
objects  totally  depends. 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  PROBABILITY  *. 

X  HOUGH  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  m  the  world, 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this  su- 
periority increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  be- 
gets stiU  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  in 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  marked 
with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  different, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  the  event  more  steady  and  secure.     This 

*  lir  Locke  dhides  all  ai^piments  into  demonstrative  and  probable.  In 
tliia  vicw«  we  must  aay,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to  common 
uae,  we  ought  to  dinde  arguments  into  dmonKttaiietUy  proofiy  and  prMbSH' 
IMS.  Bj  prooft,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience  as  leare  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition. 
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process  of  the  thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and 
obvious ;  but  to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it 
may,  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance, 
to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en- 
tirely equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of  sides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  thaxi^  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in 
revolving,  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which  the 
ultimate  result  depends.  This  concurrence  of  several 
views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief, 
and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antagonist, 
which  is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
curs less  frequently  to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief 
b  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
.ed  for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or^limpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives 
it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and,  in  a  word,  ber 
gdts  that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes.the. nature 
of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  whiclx  are 
entirely-uniform  tod  coDstant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
fect ;  and  116  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fiedl- 
ur^  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  always 
burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every. human  creature :  ,The 
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prodaction  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gravity  k  an  univer«- 
sal  low,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exception.    But 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  been  found  more  irre- 
gnlar  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
pnrge^  or  opium  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  has  taken 
these  medicines*     It  is  true,  when  any  cause  fails  of  pro- 
ducing its  usual  efiect,  philosophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any 
irregularity  in  nature ;  but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes, 
in, the  particular  stnicture  of  parts,  have  prevented  the 
operation.     Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions, 
concerning  the  event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had 
no  place.     Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the 
past  to  the  future  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past 
has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any 
contrary  supposition.     But  where  diiFerent  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  txppeanmce 
exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur  to  the 
mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  consideration  when  we  determine  the  probability  of 
the  event.     Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which 
has  been  fbund  most  usual,  and  believe  that  this  effect  will 
exist,  we  must  not  overlook  the  other  efiects,  but  must  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority ,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent. 
Itis  moreprobaUe^  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea^- 
'^er  will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  pfobabifity  varies  according  to  the  diHerent  cli- 
mates, and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that  when  we  trans- 
fer the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we  tranter  all  the  diffi^ 
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rent  events,  in  the  same  prc^rtion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  event, 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that 
sentiment  which  we  call  beUtff  and  give  its  object  the  pre- 
ference above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments^  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  philosophers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defec- 
tive all  common  theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curious 
aad  sock  sublime  subjects. 


SECTION  VII. 


OF  THE  IDEA  OF  NECESSARY  CONNECTION. 


PART  I. 


-  «    '  * 

X  HE  j;reat  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences  above 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  tht  ideas  of  the  foriner,  be- 
ing sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  are  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  with- 
out ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and 
scalenum  are  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right.and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct, easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection ;  nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as 
we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it     Ambiguity,  by  this 
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means,  is  gradually  introduced  into  our  reasonings :  Si- 
milar objects  are  readUy.  taken ^to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises* 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  li^t,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  both 
of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.     If  ithe  mind,  with  greater 
fiM3lity,retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate, 
it  must  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more. intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  oompare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without. extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  oonfiision,  the  infenences .  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,- and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sdenoes  which  treat  of  quantity  aiid  number*     In  rea^ 
lity,  there  is  scarcely  a  ptoposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
a  few  steps,  we  may  be  veiy  well  satisfied  with  our  progress, 
ccH^idering  how.  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in- 
quiries concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance*     The  chief  obstacle,  there- 
fore, to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms*    The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  infesrences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion.     And,  perhaps,  our  pro- 
gress in  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when 
requisite,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry. 


§2  SBCnOM  TII. 


As  moral  philoBOfdiy  iKeitti  hitherto  to  have  raceivad  Jms 
unproTemeiit  than  dthor  geometry  or  phyaiea,  we  may 
condude^  that  if  there  be  any  £flbrence  in  this  reject 
attong  these  science^  the  difficnkieB  which  obatroot  the 
progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and  capacity 
to  be  sarmonnted. 

Tliere  are  no  ideas  which  occor  in  meCi^hyiica  moire 
abscnre  and  nncertain  than  those  of  fowerj  /broe^  tmrfy^ 
or  necesaary  oomaclioa,  of  which  it  is  every  moment  neoes^ 
sary  far  ns  to  treat  in  all  our  disqunitions.  We  shall 
thercfcHre  endeavour^  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  possible,  the 
precise  "*^pnF"g  of  these  terms,  and  thereby  remove  some 
part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in 
this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  dis>- 
putei  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  im- 
pressions, or,  m  other  words,  that  it  is  imposaiUe  for  us 
to  tiMik  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently  ^U^ 
dther  by  our  external  or  internal  senses.  I  have  Endea- 
voured *  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper  application  oi  it, 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  philo- 
sophical reasonings  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  aUe 
to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  wdl  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas, 
and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscurity;  what  resource 
are  we  then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  thr6w 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  im- 
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pressions  or  original  sentimentB  firom  which  the  ideM  ar« 
copied  These  iaipregsians  ue  all  itrong  and  ieaaible^ 
Thej  admit  not  of  ambigmt j:  Thejr  are  not  only  placed 
in  a  fiiU  light  themselvesy  but  nay  throw  light  on  their 
correspondent  ideaa,  which  lie  in  obscnrity.  And  by  tbia 
means  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a  new  microeci^  or  spe- 
eies  of  optics,  by  whidH  in  the  moral  scienDea,  the  raoat 
minute,  and  most  simple  ideas  may  be  so  enlarged^  aa  to 
fall  readily  under  our  apprehension,  and  be  equally  knoinn 
with  the  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connectiob,  let  us  examine  its  impression  ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty, 
let  us  search  .for  it  in  dUi  the  sources  firom  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  lo<^  about  us  toiwards  external  objects  and 
consider  the  <^ration  of  causes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a 
smgle  instance,  to  diseoTer  any  power  or  necessary  con- 
nection; any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  odier. 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actuidly  in  fact  follow  the 
other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
motion  in  the  seoond.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to 
the  tmiioaTd  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or  t»- 
loaref  impression  fiiom  this  succession  of  objects :  Conse- 
quently there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  effisct,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  firom  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience  \  and 
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might,  at  firsts  pronounce  witii  certainty  concerning  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning* 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever,  l>y 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any  thin^  or 
be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denon^ir 
nate  its  effect.  Solidity,  extension,  motion ;  these  quali- 
ties are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  never  point  out 
any  other  event  which  may  result  from  theip.  .  The  scenes 
of  the  universe  are  continually  shifting,  and  one  object  fed- 
lows  another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession;  but  the  power 
or  force,  which  actuates  the  whole  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know  4;hat,  in  .fact^  heat 
is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  biit  what  is  the  connec- 
tion  between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  dierefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their. operation;  because  no 
bodies  ever,  discover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea  *• 

Since,  therefore,«xtemal  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessdry  connection, 
by  their  operationin  particular.instances,  let  us  see,  whether 
this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the  opierations  of 
our  own  minds,  and.be  copied  from  any  internal  impression. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  ar^  every  moment  conscious  of  in- 

"  Mr  liocke,  in  his  duq^iter  of  povrer^  bkjs,  diaty  findiog  from  ezpeiiencet 
that  there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  and  condufJUng  that  then 
must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  bj 
this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning  can  ever  give  us  a 
new,  original,  simple  idea ;  as  this  philosopher  himself  oonftaes.  This, 
tbflr«fi3K^  can  narer  ba  the  origin  of  that  idea. 
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ternki^wit  whHe'wd  fed,  tfaat^  by  the  simple  eomiMnd 

of  ouY^li,  'We  can  move  t&e  organs  of  our  i>ody,  or  direct 

.  »  •  • 

th^  facAlfies^  of  our  mmd.  An  act  of  volition  produces 
motiori  ifi'dur  Ihhbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  iraagkia- 
dott.  '  This  ^  ilifltienoe  of  the  vlpfll  we  know  by  bonseious^ 
ness.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  en^^ ;  and 
asre  certain  j  that  we  ourselves  and  all  odier  intelligent  be- 
ings tee  possessed  of  )poil^*  This  idea,  then,  is  an  iifea  of 
refle^ort,  sinieci  it  ai4ses  from  i^ecting  on  the  operadons 
of  buy  owut'ilnind,  and  on  the  cottimand  which  is  exercised 
hy  will)  both  over-  Che  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 
the  sottl* 

We  sfasl]  proceed  to  exmnine  this  pretenrion ;  and  first; 
withf' regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  oi^ns 
of  the  body.  This  influence^  we  may  observe,  b  a  (act 
whj]c;h,'like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  kiiowii  only  by 
eiCpenence^  and  can  never  be  foreseen  frmn  any  apparent 
enei^  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  widi  the 
effect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
oftldn  Thd  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  obm« 
mand  of  our  #ill.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious^ 
Sat  the  means  by  which  this  is  eflbcted ;  the  energy  by 
wbieh  the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of 
this  we  are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that 
it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diluent  inqidty/ ' 

VoT^Jlingif  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  -more  my- 
slerkMis  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  snp* 
posed  Spiritual  Substance 'i^cquir^  such  an  influence  over  a 
nurterlal  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is  able  to  ac* 
tuatlB  th^  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  se«- 
cret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  th^  planets  in 
their  orbita;  tliis  Extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension.     But  if 
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by  ffPWWHWWW  w«  pfarcjMVC^  .way  power  or  fnc||^iii  Ihf 
wiH,'^i^mi|st  Jlofpif  ^is  power ;  wf  lopst  knoF  H*  pooncipr 
liq^Wi^  Ibp  pfiectj  v^  J9|ist  igmr  IM  »crcl  union  of 
jipul  91^  bo4y»  and  t)ie  Mtpre ^  bioth  diese  fobstanc^; 
i^y  ^bi^  Ae  opa  14  a]^  fi9  qperat^  Jn  89  ip^ 
j^jp^n  ^  otb^r. 

6«mlkh  We  Wf  wot'fi\>le  to  P90?e  aU  0^  pfgpm  of  tlw 
'i^f^Ql^  |vit]i  B  lilus  authorii^s  tho^)^  we  cannot  «^6Jign  a^j 
riBim%  ^^dfs  expi^^trntodf  fyr  eo  ceBiarkabb  a  d^cipcyiof 
|t)attvfei|.pfaieiHidKh^othQrf  Why  b«3  ^^  will  a^  illflai^f:^ 
W^l^.  (Ptg^e  4nd  ttugnrfij  pot  oy#r  the  hQiart  or  U?ar  ? 
This  question  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  cfflj^fipitf 
AfflfP9^i^:<flL  tjb^&riner  cfts^^iotin  th^  jbtter,  W^  ahptdd 
Afin  :peiri»i¥ff  indi«>ep4e^  of  «ifi||4enci^  vhy  the  ^u^w^- 
JpiBr  ftf^^  wiU  ovpr  the  q^^gagapf  the  bpfjy  is  circwiscpbiid 

* 

^thi^^H«hpAi^¥ilar  lifliiu.  B^i^  i^ lbaV«a«e  fHUjrft^*- 
Hm^t^  Vi*h  ^<^  :p9wer  oy  fprae  by  ^hiph  i^ofArafia^  f« 
$hP4(4  a)$o  kffpw  why  tt;^  iuAoepce  rfiaoba^  prpciaely  to 
f0fh  bpttodarie^,  ^ud  npfirtber. 

A  nnnp,  .Mi^denly  ftiuck  with  a  pa%in  the  hg  or  anm 
jirrVfhp  hfi#  WWty  lQ»t  tha9#  i9efia^^%  fr^gveQtljr  endea* 
Vdn^  #  firP!^  tp  motre  U|Qi|9»  aad  emplpy  them  w  thrfr 
' Wi^l  4^lf^  H/sfe  h^  i^  «5  much  poq^pious  of  power  to 
0(WM)il9pd  Miich  )wh8>  as  1^  mfin  in  perf<pa  health  ts  c<Hl^ 
scious  of  ij^wfir  tP  aetMpi|e  ai^y  aB^ewber  whksh  r^eniaina  in 
i^  paj^RS^  m\^  »n4  PPHdjfipn,  B«t  oonsoipoaia^s  never 
^f^iy^  CpP98e^tlllP%>  nfiither  in  th^  one  case  nor  in 
0^  Pthegr  are  W9  /^Y^r^sqi^i^^pi]^  of anypowert  We  leam 
th^Jup^psiio^^foi^T'iUfiqpneaq^  And«&* 

P«^9(9e  P9]j  t^iaoh^s  us,  how  o|^e  erent  ponstapt^  follows 
apPth^r  J  witJiout  ic^ucUog  ua  in  the  seeret  connectkm 
whiqh  hini^  them  lagethert  and  rwder»  thctti  inf(q[Murd>k* 
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TlfiMfc,  Wc  faun  from  nfttooqr^  Aat  the  iimntiiiitlie 
otgect  of  power  in  Toluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member  it- 
wU'whUk  mioondf  bat  osrtain  mnidM,  and  aertin,  and 
aniBBl'iyhrits,  sihI,  perhspe,  ibibethiBg  aliB  more  miBate 
wMrmbm  ■nUlO'ifb,  Arough  which  the  molioii  is  snoee^ 
wMfpHftigBkiiif  eve  it  reach  the  member  ksdf  whose 
astion  is  the  iwinmliatf  object  of  volitiotL  Cen  there  be 
«  more  eertahi  {noof  Aat  Ae  power  by  which  this  whole 
openrtfan  is  pqrhrmed,  so  far  firom  being  divectlf  and*lh% 
known  by  an  mward  seatimeni  or  coHsdoosness,  is  to' the 
fast  degree  mysterious  and  tininteHigtMe  1  Hera  the  mind 
wils  a  certain  event:  Immediately  another  events  nrimown 
to  onrsi^es,  and  tnUHy  diSstent  from  the  one  intended,  is 
prwdneed:  lIUs event prodncesanedier,  equally nnkiKnnit 
TBI  at  last,  tinroagh  a  long  sacoession,  the  desired  event  is 
produoed.  Bat  if  the  original  power  were  fidt,  it  most  be 
known :  Were  k  known,  its  cfisct  must  also  be  known, 
sinoe  ail  power  is  rrfstive  to  its  eflect  And  ewe  esrso^  If 
the  e£bct  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor 
felt  How  indeed  can  we  be  conscious  of  e  power  to  move 
oor  limiKs^  when  we  have  no  such  power ;  but  only  that  te 
mbve  certam  animal  spirits^  which,  diougfa  they  produce 
at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  (^)erate  in  such  aman« 
ner  as  ts  wholly  bq^end  our  eomprdiensiOB  ? 

We  may,  therdbre,  conclude  from  the  whole^  I  h<^ 
without  any  temerity,  iboogfa  with  assurance,  tha|  our  idea 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  coaseiolis- 
ness  of  power  withhi  ouitelves,  v^en  we  give  rise  to  ani- 
mal motion,  oar  apply  our  fimbs  to  their  proper  use  and 
olRce.  That  th^  motion  fidlows  the  command  of  the 
wfll,  is  a  fluHCer.of  connnon  eiq:ierience,  like  other  natural 
events :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  ei&cted, 
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like  that  in  olhdr  iaatanl  events, .  is  nnknown  and  incon- 
cetvable  ■.  i 

Shall  wtt  then.assiat,.  .that  wb  are  conscious  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  onr  own  minds,  when,  by  an  .act  or  command 
of  our  will,  we  nuse  up  a  new  idea,,  fix  the  mind  tx>  dbe 
•contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  jsides,  and  .^  last  dismiss 
it' for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  thai;  jwe  have  snr* 
veylsd  it  wilh  sufficient  acqaracy?  I  believe  tiie  same  argu- 
ments will  prove^  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gives 
us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy.  . 
. '  JFirtt^  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know,  a  power^ 
we  koiow  diat  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by.whidi  it 
is  toaUed  to  produce  the  eflkct;.for  these  are  supposed  Co 
be.,flynoinymou&  We  must,  therefiH;e,  know  both  the  cavas 
and  effebt,  and  the  relation  between  them<i .  But  do  we  pre- 
teiid.to  be  acqumnted  with  the  nature  of  the  hmnansoul 
and  th^  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  pro* 
duoe  the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation ;  .a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  be^ 
iiig  less  than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor.  even  conceivable,  by 
the:  mind.  We  only  feel  the  evenly  namely,  the  dxistenee 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  wMl : ;  But  the 
maniieir  in  which  this  operation  is  performed^  the  power 
by  t^hioh  it  is  produced,,  is  entirely  beyond  our  compre* 
hension*^  j 

.  SeamdBff^  The  command,  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limit- 
edf^as  well  as  its  con)mand  over  the  body;  and  these  lir 
mitsfire  not  known  by  reason,  or  aoy.ao^aint^ce  with 
the.natore  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 

*  See  Uot^  [C] 
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dbfienratioii^  asiaall  othcr.iiatund  eirents,  and  in  the  ope* 
mtion  c£  external  objects.  Our  aathority  over  our  senti- 
ments  and  passions  b  much  weaker  than  that  over  onr 
iddas;  and  even  the  latter  aathority  is  circumscribed  with- 
in very  narrow  boundaries*  Will  any  one  pretend  to  as- 
sign tbeoltunatereasbn  of  these  boundaries,  or  slM>wWhy 
the  power  is  deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another? 
'  JTMBi^  This  self  command  is  very  di&rent  at  different 
times.*  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  than  one  lan- 
guishing with  sickness.  We  are  more  master  of  onr 
thoughts  in- the  ifcioming  than  in  the  evening ;  fasting,  <ban 
after  a  full  meaL  '  Can  we  give  any  reason  for  these  varia* 
tionS'  except  experience  ?  Where  then'  is  the  power  of 
which  ^e  pretend  to  be  conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here^'  ei«- 
therin  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  some  se- 
cret'medianiNn  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef* 
feet  depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
ren^rs  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
and  ineomptehensible  ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
sofihsently  acquainted.     Reflect  upon  it.    Consider  it  on 
all  sides.    Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this  creative 
power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new  idea,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitiAes  the  omnipotence  of  itsMa*^ 
Iier,'if'I  may  be' flowed  so  to  speak,  who  called  forthinto* 
existence  all .  the  various  scenes  of  Nature  ?  So  far  fioom: 
being  conscious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  oer« 
tain  experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  codp 
vince  us  diat  such  extraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  firom 
a  simple  act  of  volition. 

The  generality  of :  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
of  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
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of  plants,  the  gcneriftiim  43^^  MimAl^  or  tht  iioiiriiih»eiit  of 
bodiM  by  fo<>d :  but  Mippon^  that^  Ib  all  flieie  casta,  di^ 
percem  tlk}  v«ry  forca  or  energy  of  th^  eanse^  byiriikliit 
Li  coanected  with  ha  eflbe^  and  is  id/t  ever  Infallible  in  ila 
<^ralion.  They  acqidrey  by  long  bahft^  such  a  torn  of 
iiQttd,  that  upon  the  mppe^Mnee  bt  the  cause,  ^y  imine- 
diately  dxped  with  assurance  itsusml  attendant,  and  hardi- 
ly ooncelTe  it  possible  diat  any  other  event  co*ld  result 
fund  it;  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, SQch  as  earthquakes,  pestiknoe^  and  prodigies  of 
any  lund,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  assigfti 
jmiper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  mamler  In  which  the  ef* 
Act  is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men,  in  such  difll* 
cttkies^  to  have  recotu*se  to  some  invisible  intelligent  pria* 
ci^e  %  as  die  inunediale  cause  of  that  event,  which  snr^ 
prises  lliem,  and  which  they  think  cannot  be  accounted  for 
from  the  common  powers  of  natnre.  Ant  philosophers, 
who  cany  their  scrutiny  a  lltde  fiardier,  immediately  per- 
ceive, that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  events^  the  energy  of 
the  cause  is  as  uhintcU^ible  as  in  the  moat  unusual,  and 
that  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  freqn^it  eoiijunctite 
of  objects,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  aaytlnng 
like  connection  between  them.  Here,  then^  many  phihiBO*; 
phers  think  thonsdves  obliged  by  roison  to  have  recourse 
on  all  OGcasioDs,  to  the  same  princifde,  which  the  vnlgar 
nevet  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculoiia  and 
supematmraL  They  acknowledge  mind  and  inteHigence  t» 
be,  not  oidy  the  ultimate  and  odg^nal  cause  of  all  things, 
but  the  innnediate  and  sole  cause  of  every  event  which  ap- 
pears in  nature. '  They  pretend,  that  those  ob^ecta  whieh 
are  commonly  denominated  am$e$,  are  in  renhty  nodiing 
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iM^mmmmf  mi  UM  dM  trm  Mid  dtreet  prfadplref 
€¥»f  ^fiVee  b  not  lay  pe^cror  fttfceianfctttr%  btet  a  vo^ 
HfeiM  oTt^^  Si^rMdB^fi^  «bo  tHlM  tbut  suob  j^ortleiikf 
objeeli  AmU  for  ttet  be  Mii|dBed  iMlli  ^aeh  ot&er.  In«^ 
•li^  of  saying,  that  one  bilUafd-baU  ito<res  another  by  a 
ibfeeirfckb  it  hasderiVeclfroHx  the  Atfthorof  satofe;  it  iff 
tbe  D^ity  hiOHd^  iMef^y^  Urbo^  by  a  jMtftictfUir  volHioa^ 
ibo^ea  the  teoond  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operatMM 
by  the  impalie  cC  ^  first  ball ;  in  eoiisequenoe  6f  thoae 
ggmeral  la«fa  whidi  h«  has  laid  do^n  to  hhnself  iitf  the  go« 
Vemm^nt'of  the  itti^ene.  Bbt  ph&eiopherfl^  adtaneibg 
0tiU  in  ihak  iofjuirieBf  dkooter,  that  aar  we  are  tot^ll^  ig^ 
aatmn  of  the  power  00  whioh  depends  Ore  mntttal  op^tit^ 
tion-df  bMH#%  we  afe  no  lesa  %tto«raae  of  {hot  peiwer  okr 
whioh  depends  the  oper  athm  of  inaid  on  bedy,  dr  of  body' 
on  mind;  nor  are  we  abl^  either  from  onr  senses  or  com 
sdiHsWBiBi,  to  assign  the  ultimate  principle  in  theonecase 
nMire  than,  i&  the  othet •  The  sttie  ignorance^  tfaeitfdr^ 
iwdoces  them  iotbe  aame  oonclnston.  tliey  assett,  Ibat- 
the  IMty  is  the  inunediate  cause  of  die  imioh  between  soul 
and  bsdy ;  md  that  th^  are  not  the  organs  offense,  whidi^* 
beug  flgitated  by  external  ol]$^et%  prodtfde  sensations  in 
di^mind^  bMt  dHU  %  is  «  fMliticiilA.Tolfti6Dordtif  omtik 
potent  Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  c6lise«* 
<]MMei  4ffmM^  a  lOotioti  i»  the  org«».  In  like  rirtumer,'  it 
i^iodtaay  enei^^  in  tb6>v|4H  thai  prodoces  I6c&l  motum  in 
ovranettlbefs :  It  itf  Qbd  IbSmMit  who  iff  pleased  tcr  second' 
ottr  iiitt,  kl  itself  iflspoien^  and  to  coobmand  that  motion, 
vAAAi  waenoneMriy  afHibiite  to  our  onfte  power  atfdeffl*^ 
ci9f^  ISta  do  phSotojaMoTflr  stoptft  tikis  conclusion.  Tlrey 
sottetfa^ei^lMid  ih^  sMie  Uift^dttce  to  Ofe  miiAl  ittelf  lit- 
itff  iAitenial  ^{MMtions.  Oiii'  mental  vision  or  concei{rtiM 
of  M«Sff  iff  HMtoi^  bttt  a  t«velaaoB  made  to  us  by  dttt  Mti^- 
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^r.  When  we  voluntariiy  tufa  oiaur  thoughts  to  Any  ob« 
ject,  and  raise  up  its  inuig^  in  the  faacy,  it  is  not  the  will, 
which  creates  that  idea  r  it  is  the  oniyersal  Creator  who' 
discpvera  it  to  the  mind,  and  readers  it  present  to  us* 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing  is 
fun  of  God.   Not  content  with  the  principle^  thai  Mthiog 
exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses  any  power 
but  by  his  concession;  they,  rob  nature,  and  all  created 
beings  o£every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependence 
on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  Itnd  immediate^    They 
coQsider'not,  that  by  this  theory,  they  dipiinish,  instead  oC 
magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  those  attribute^  which  they 
affect  samuch  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  power 
in  the  Deity,  to. delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  in- 
ferior creatures».itban  to  piroduce  every  ihii^  by  his  own- 
immediate  volition.  ^  It  argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at< 
6rst  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  perfect  fiaresight^ 
that  of  itself,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  Providence;  than  if  the  great  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animjate  by. 
Ills  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machme. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confutalaon. 
of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflections  may^ 
suffice: 

First,  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  .theory  pf  the  universal 
energy  and'  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  mitk  it  to  a  man  siifiicienlly  appri«- 
sed  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason^  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  tbe 
cham  of  arguments  which  conduct  to  it  were  ever  so  jogieal, 
there  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion^  if  not  an  .absolute  as- 
suranccy  that  it  has  carried  us  quit^  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary. 
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fiffil  SO  remote  from  common  life  and  experience.  We 
are  got  into  fairy  land  loag  etfe.we  have  reached  the  last 
steps  of  our  theory;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust 
oor.ooouHKiii  methods  of  .aigmnentyor  toi  think  that  our 
usual  adulogies  and  probabilities  haye  any  authority.  .Our 
l|ne  is  too  short  to  fethom.snch  iaunenae.  abyaaes*. .  And 
hasnrerer  we  may  flattsr  ottsaelTeiiy  that^^vse  are  guidedt  in 
eTery  step,  which  we  take,  by  a  kjnd.of  .Tcrisimifitude  and 
expericaace ;  we  may  be.asswrt4'that.thm  fancied  expetienee 
hut  ikp  atitkority,  wjbein  we  Ihusaipplyit  to  svbgects  that  lie 
entii^  out  of  the  sphere,  of  expcrieBice*  But  on  tbifi  we 
shall  hnvB  occaakm  to  touch  aflearwaids  K 

Secmf^i  I  cannot  peroeiw  any  force  in  thea^goments 
<m  wbidb  this  theory  ia  founded*    We  are  igaovanty.it  is 
tni«^'Of,thefli^knner  in  whicltlwGBHli  operate  on  eadi  ochen 
Th^r.  force  or  energy  is  entirely .  iaoomptebensible :  But 
are  we  not. equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by- 
which.  &  ikiindy  cTcn  the  Supnriae  Jllind,  operates^  either 
on  itself  or.  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  beseedi  you,  do.  we  ao« 
quire.Aoy  idea  of  it  ?  We  bei^te  no  sentiment  or  conscious- . 
ifCM  of  this.powar  in  oorsdlTes.    We  hnve  no  idea  of  the 
Soprfcine  Bang  but  what  we  learn  firoih!  reflection  on  our 
opw  facBidties«  .Were  our  igiioranoe^  dierefm^  a  good 
iceasM  for  rejecting  any  .thiag^  we.she^ild  be  led  into  that - 
prindple  <>C  denying:  all  ewrgyia  the  Supreme  Bdng,  as 
mojph  as  in  the  gcoflsest. matter.    We  surely  comprehend 
asUttle  theepeniticiRaiof.tbeoneas  of  the.odier.    Is  ji 
mote  difficult  to  ognoeiye^  that  jmotion  may  arise  from  im- 
Ifldse^  than  that  it  may  arise  from  Yolition?  All  we  know 
b  ci9r  pgjpiffHmA  ignorance  in.  bpdi  cases  ^  . 
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is  Jdreadf  drawn  oat  to  tod  grnc  «  leagtht  'W#  kttf* 
sbn^t  in  Mm  form  idea  of  power  or  iKat^^slvy  eomeetiM^ 
io.dl  Ibe  9pweef.fitai  wUcb  we<woilld  s^pfK)^  it  to  iMi 
dcffiFe&i  It  appears  that^  in  single  iitslaat^  if  tlie.  <ftfB«lM 
tkMi  of  bodi^  we  ner^  eati^  by  o»r  tttmost  acmtiajv  ^ 
Qoter  kqr  tUiig  bat  ode  evont  foUowing  aMtbes ;  ti^Mt 
being  abki  to  oompnliendaay  foree^mr^power  bywefalsk  the- 
cause  operates,  oi*  an j  eoniiection  bettreen  it  and  its  siqi^ 
poaed  tif^du    l%e  same  diff eolty  oeeiirs  in  edbtoiplaiiiig 
the  dpemlJiNai  ofimind  on  body;  irfaete  ite  ollserre  tlie 
iootioo  .tfrtfae  latter  tm  faOow.apon  tbe  volition  4>f  tbe  S&t^ 
m^;  bill  lire  not  abk  te  observe  or  coneeite  the  tie^  y»\Af&i 
l»iids  together  die  motkm  and  ToIitioDy  or  tlie  €aiergy  by 
whici^  tbe  ncind  produces  this  effitot  TbemuAtority'ofille' 
wiU  over  its  ova  ficnlties  ind  ideas  is  tiot  ar  wUt  move  conl» 
prehdnsiUet  So  tfaaty  i^iom  th»  ^idiole,.  th^es  appeamiMi 
thifongheiiii  all  nattue^  any  ooo  inatanoe  of  conAeotion^ 
which  is.  aoncdvable  by^na*  All  eveois-seeni  entMy  lo^ae 
and  separate    Ote  arant  &1]owb  another,  but  we  nm€t 
cm  obaerVe  any  tiobefeivtf«i.theni.    They  seem  eo^asa^ 
but  nevet  c9mueimL    But  as  we  can  have  no  Idea  of  any 
thmg)  wUdi  never  appearod  to  our  ontward  sense  oil  in- 
wiurd  seiAidicntf  di^  neeessary  condaaioff  iMUs  t^beythitt 
we  haretio  idaaof  conneedon  or  power  at  all,  and  diit 
these  words  ate  absolutely  widKont  any  meanings  #hM 
employed  either  in  philosophical  reasonings  or  dcknttoil 
life. 

Bat  there  sdH  remains  one  method  of  avoidhig  this  ccm- 
elusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not 
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WheiY  any  natural  object  or  event  h  preeented,  H  is  hn- 
potiible  for  us,  by  tmy  MgttcHy  or  penttratiofi,  to  diieover, 
or  even  eonjeetnre^  widiout  experience,  what  eveait  wiU 
itaultfimiil^  or  to  carry  oar  foresight  beyond  that  object, 
ivkkh  k  innoediilely  present  to  the  raeaftory  and  aemea. 
Even  after  eaeinatanee  or  experiaMiit^  whMewe  ham  ob^ 
served  »  parttedlar  event  to  folkm  opoa  aaoOier,  w^  wa 
not  entitled  to  form  a  general  rale^«r  feretatt  what  wili  hap* 
pen  in  like  cases ;  it  being  jnsdy  esteemed  an  nnpa«don«' 
iMe  timwrky  ta  judge  of  tke  whob  eooffse  of  natote  from' 
CMM  siilgk  eiqMrhnent^  hoirevet  aocnmte  or  CMTtain.  Bar 
wben  ooepvifCiiltfapeclesof  events  has  alw^s,  in  all  in- 
stance^  been  conjoined  with  another,  wo  maike  no  longer 
a#^  scrapie  offoretslHng  one  xsfoa  the  appeavanee  of  tfao 
ofher,^  isnd  of  etftploying  Aat  reasoning,  which  can  dono 
assorciiaofany  matter  of  foct or enislcnce.  WethsncaA 
the  olie  object  Caumt  the  other  JS^fbeL  We  suppoiie 
Aat  diero  is  sonHS  connection  between  them;  somepower 
in  the  oney  by  which  it  mfallibly  prodtees  the  other,  and 
operates  widr  the  greatest  certaintf  and  strangest  necessity^ 
It  appears,  then,  Aat  tins  idea  of  «  necessasy  oennectioi» 
among  evonta  atises  firom  a  mnabet  of  ainiihnr  instances, 
wlneh  ontof,  of  the  constant  oonprnctidn  cf  tliese  events; 
mm  oia  that  idea  ever  be  saj^nested  by  any  one  of  these 
instances^  sorveyed  in  aU  possible  l^jfata  and  posiliona, 
Bnt  them  is  nodring  m  a  nnmber  of  insttmees,  difierent 
fima  every  single  inatanoe^whaah  is  sn^fiosed  to  be  exactly 
similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  in«* 
stances^  ttie  mind  n  carried  by  faaibit,  upon  the  appearance 
of  dae  event,  to  expect  its  osmd  attendant,  and  to  believe 
that  it  will  eitist  This  connection,  therefore,  which  we 
fielid  thjeimidd,  dda  enstamary  transition  of  theimagina-< 
tian  ftnm  one  oU^it  fo  itausmd  atlenditat,  isihe  sentiaMat 


or  imipression,  (rom  which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  br 
iiece«sary  ooiuiectioii*    Nothing  &rtber  is  in  the.  caye. 
Contemplate  the  sufcjjeot  on  all  sides ;  you  will  nevser  fiii4 . 
any  .other  origin  of  that  idea.    Thi3  is.  the  sole  ^Sbr^i^oi^  ■ 
between  one  instanee,  from  which  we'  can  nef^et  tefy^if/^/ 
the  idea  of  connection^  atid  a  nvsab&t  of  sianlar.'biatan^ 
ee8»  by  which  it  is  suggested;    Tbet  firat  tinl^  artnati  saw 
the  conumimcationtoCiBotibn  by  impulse*  as  by  tbe'shock 
of  two  biUiard^baUs,  he  could  not  pronounpe  that  the 
one  evjont  waa  oonneeiai^  but  only  thdt  it  was  een^Miirf* 
wtl&  the  other.  .  After  he  has  observed  sevend  instanoes 
of  this  natare^  he  then  pronounces  them  to heootmedei. 
What  ialteralion  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  n^w  idea 
of  amneeikm  f  Nothing  but  that  he  now>%eb  these  events. 
ioht. conmeakd  in  his  inu^ination,  and  can  readily  foretdl 
tliev eoustencfe  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the: others. 
When  we  say,  therefore^  that  one  object  is  connected  "with 
another)  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired*  a  cotnvee^* 
tion  in  our  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofe  of  each  other's  existenoe.;  a 
conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but' which 
seems  founded  on  sufficient :  evidence*    Nor  will  il^'^evir: 
detioe.  be  weakened  byany  general  diffidence  of  the  undiatH 
standing,  or  sceptical  suspidon  ccmeemingevery  oonchision 
wfaidi  is  new  and  extraordinary.    No  condnsions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scq)ticistaithan  suchasmakediscovertea 
concerning  die  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  hmnan  reo«^ 
son  and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance,  can  be  produced  of  the  smr^ 
pnsing  ign6ranea;and  weakness  of  the  understsading  thali* 
the  present?  .For  surely,  if  there  he  any.relatida  among 
objects,  which  it.iihports  us:to  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
cause  and  e&ct.   :On  this:are  founded  all  our  reaaoflftings 
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emio^nuag  matter  of  £Mt  or  eiditeBce.  By  mmnB  of  it 
afanew^/attnn  any.  assmsBce  .eanoeming  ob{|eM  wbkh 
are. Kcmovted  from* the  piesent  tMinoay  of  our  meinqry 
and^MBses.  .  The  only  immediate  illiUty  of  ail  acjenoes  i# 
to  teadi  jkB  how>  to  ocmtrol  Jiiid  xegidate  futUM.evei^  l^y 
their  causes.  Our  thonghta  and  inqnkiett  ase,  tfa^efof% 
evety*momeBtemplayodalx|ati]m.xelidu9lir:'  Yetsoim- 
pcrilfctmretlieidfas -which  we.forpjcobaetituiig.U^  t^fytj^ 
is  ingidmUe  t6'  gifve.aay  just  dcfinitioa  *<tf  G*i|0e^  'Wfleflt 
whai.is  drawn  firaaa  temelhhig  ertraneoos.  iaad  .foreigft.  to 
iL  ..  Shpilar  objects  are  lalways  .oaqgeitied.  with  siiqihr. 
Of  this  woviiave  experienoe*  .  Suitably  tQ  tlv9  «l|)6riBnce» 
thecB&nre^  wejnay  defineacaufe  U>  be  M  effect,  /ofk3W4 
bf»anodkfi  and  wliejn  ^M.Mie.clfuU  skmlm^  to  fHMVf 
mefoUmaBdbi^oilfmts  aktriktrloike  mcond.  Of»:  ip -otbc^ic 
wUAsryaken^  if  tie  fir^t  obfect  had.  mi.  hteth  Aa  $epq$^ 
mdoer  had^eariskd.  The  jqipeaxanoe  of  a  caus^  ^ly«^ayf  fxm^ 
veysthe  miiid,  by  tu  onstDtuary.  traiUitioiif  to  tb^^iea  pf 
die  efbct.  Of  this,  al^  we  hare  jexperietice*  W^  V^y% 
therefeic^  ^suitably  to  this  expeviea6B,  Cotpi,  aQptber  4efis 
HitioD  of  cause ;  Bnd  calk  k^.an  clffcet /oU$wed  ^  ^tngtier^ 
€mdvAMeapfmtt0noa.alwa^  conoega  tkA  Aonti^  i^^iifd 
oOier.  ;  But .  though  both,  tl^ese  definiticms  be  .drawn  •ffiS'tti 
circnmstanoefr  foreign  to  thecause»  we  cannot  retaedyti^ 
jpcoBTeniencfS  or  attain  any  more  perfect  d€ifii^tion»  whicl) 
may  poiat  out  ihat  circumstance  in  the  cause  i^rbiah.g^tYF?? 
it  a  comiectiaa  with  its>  effect.  ■  .We  have  n9  idea  of  this 
connection;  nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  ^e 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conceptipn  pf  iti 
We  say, .  For  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is^ 
the  cause  of  this  particular  sounds  .  But  what  do  we  n^ean 
by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration 
M  JbUowed  by  this  sounds  and  that  aU  similar  vibrations 
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ikm  Ami  JbUowed  £y  itmHar  mtmii :  Or,  ika^m$ 
timUftilmoedifihitMnmdf  amitkattfmilm 
qftmej  the  mind  qHtie^mkig  Ob  aquM^  amd  finu 
ntdjf  tm  idea  of  thfi  utters  We  may  consider  ilm  BektiiMi. 
of  cause  aad  eftct  in  either  of  tbeee  two  Kgfati;  lMittNi«> 
yond  tliese  we  luMie  po  idea  of  it  ^ 

fe  FBcepitgdrt%  Aewliin,  Ae  wmmmis^mS  dtts  Am* 
tion :  Erery  idea  ia  copied  from  aone  piieeedi]qpiai|NBaa» 
moB  or  aeHtimeiit ;  end  wliere  we  cannot  find  any  ingmtv 
Moll,  w^  mtfy  be  certain  th^  there  ia  no  idea.    In  allaiH 
gle  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  orniind^  there  is 
nothing  l&at  produces  any  impreasioo^  nor  consequently 
can  suggest  any  idea,  df  power  or  neceasary  cQnnertion. 
Bttt  wlien  many  uniibno  ins6Ances  appeai^^  and  ^  vame 
object  fs  always 'followed  by  the  same  event|  we  then  be* 
gin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connectton.    We 
ihenfid  a  new  sentiment  or  hppression,  to  wit,  a  custom 
mary  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is 
die  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  fbr»    For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance  $  it  must  arise  from  that  cli^ttm** 
stance,  in  which  the  number  of  instances  differ  from  cYcory 
individual  instance.    But  this  customary  connection  or 
transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ.    In  every  other  particular  thej  wo 
alike.    The  first  instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com- 
municated  by  the  shock  of  tiro  biUiard-balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  eauustly  similar  to  anyin^ance 
Aat  may,  at  present,  occur  to  as ;  except  only  that  we 
couM  not,  at  first,  m^  one  event  from  the  other ;  whlidi 
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we  are  enabled  to  do  at  prevent,  after  so  long  a  course  of 
oniibrm  experience.  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid  that,  shpuld 
I  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  mto  a  greater  yarie- 
ty  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri* 
cate.  In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
which,  if  we  can  happily  Jiit,  we  shall  go  fiurther  towards 
illustrating  the  subject,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  and  co- 
pious expression  in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we 
should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rhe* 
toric  lor  subjects  which  are  moga  adapted  to  them. 
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PART  I. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which  have 
been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness,  since 
the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  disputants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasonings  and  make  these  definitions  not  the  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  afiix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason  or 
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dbpute  together ;  it  y/f^tt  impoarible^  if  men  aUx  the  sUme 
idea^  to  their  terms,  that  they  eotild  so  lotig  form  dlffel^t 
opinions  of  the  same  subject ;  especially  when  they  com^ 
miinicate  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  themsdres  on 
all  sides,  in  search  of  arganietits,  which  may  glte  them  the 
victory  over  their  antagonists.   It  is  true,  if  men  attempt 
the  discttisstcm  of  questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the  ihtellectual  System 
br  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their 
fruitless  contests)  and  nefef  arrite  at  any  detenninate 
cofadusicm.  fiut  if  the  qnestidnfegurd  any  subject  of  com* 
mon  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one  would  thinks  cotild 
preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided,  but  some  ambi- 
guous expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 
This  has  been  Ae  case  in  the  longnlisputed  question 
concerning  liber^  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable 
ft  degree^  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opii&ion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  de&ditions  would  immediately  have 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  oontroversy.    I  own,  that  this 
depute  has  been  so  much  convassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  philosophers  into  such  a  lebyrinth  of  obscure  sophis- 
try, that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  sensible  reader  bidulge  his 
ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a 
question,  from  which  he  dm  expect  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment.    But  the  state  of  the  argument  here 
proposed  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as 
it  has  more  novelty,  promises  At  least  some  decision  of 
the  controversy,  and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any 
intricate  or  obscure  reasoning. 
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I  hope,  dierefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  hare  j 

ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  li-  i 

berty^  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
put  on  these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has 
hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words*  We  shall  begin 
with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity* 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera* 
tions,  is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  nar 
tural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circum- 
stances^ could  possibly  have  resulted  from  iL  The  de- 
gree and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  na^- 
tnre,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  crear 
ture  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as 
motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  ac- 
tually produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just 
and  precise  idea  of  neosm^  we  must  consider  whf^nce  that 
idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies.- 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  hud  be^n 
seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connection  among  th^se 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that  one 
object  or  event  has  followed  another^  not  that  one  was 
produced  by  the  other*  The  relation  of  cause  and  efiect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and  rea- 
soning concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses 
remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  teal 
existence  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely  from 
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ihe  utiiformity  observable  in  the  Gf)6rati<Mis  of  nature ; 
where  simUar  objects  are  eodstantly  coii)|<«ned  t<]{gether, 
tmd  the  mind  is  detetmined  by  custom  to  infer  the  one 
from  the  appearance  of  the  other*  These  two  circum** 
atanoes  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe 
to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  eopffmiakm  eft  similar  ob» 
jects,  and  the  consequent  uifermce  from  one  to  the  other^ 
we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection* 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  tir 
lowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hetttation,  that  these  two 
circumstances  .ti^e  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  raep^ 
and  in  the  operations  of  mind ;  it  must  follow,  that  ail 
mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputc^di  merely  for  not  un- 
derstanding each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regular 
conjunction  of  similar  events ;  we  may  possibly  satisfy  our^ 
selves  by  the  following  conskleralipns.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformiQr  among  the 
actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  operar 
tions.  He  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions; 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  sanie  causes.  Ambition, 
avarice,  self-love,  vanityy  fri^idship»  gmierosity,  public  spi- 
rit; these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distri- 
buted through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  apd  still  are,^the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
ttlterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind* Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English  :.  You  can^- 
■not  be>much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  nio$t 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made  with  regard,  to 
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the  Iftttei*.  Mankind  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times 
and  placM)  that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or 
Strang^  in  this  partioalar.  Its  chief  ose  is  oidy  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  homan  nature,  by 
shewing  men  in  all  Tarieties  of  circumstances  and  sitaa^ 
tions,  and  furnishing  ns  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  observaticfns,  said  become  acquamtad  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour*  These 
t^ords  of  wars,  intrigues,  fincdons,  aind  revolutions,  are  so 
many  collections  of  e^itperiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fites  the  principles  of  his  science ;  in 
die  ^ame  manner  bs  the  physician  or  naturid  philosopher 
{leoomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals, 
and  other  external  objects,  by  the  eitperiments  wbkh  he 
forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and 
other  elements,  estamined  by  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates, 
nftfre  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  obser* 
vation,  than  the  men,  described  by  P(dybius  and  Tacitus, 
nte  to  those  who  now  govern  the  worlds 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  aecount  of  men  wholly  diifi»rent  from  any  with  whom 
we  were  ever  acquainted  t  men  who  were  entirely  diveated 
of  avarice,  amMtion,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  genetoHity,  and  public  spirit  i  we  shotM 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances,  detect  the  false- 
hood, and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  oartainty  as  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  eentaurs  and 
'  dragcms,  miracles  And  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  ex*- 
plode  any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a 
more  convincing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions 
iU^ribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  and  diat  no  human  motives,  in  such  cbrcum- 
stance$,  could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct     The 
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veracity  of  Quintus  CurtiuB  is  u  much  to  be  wspecttif 
whai  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Aiexandery 
by  which  he  was  hurried  on  smgly  to  attack  multitudesi  as 
when  he  describes  hk  supernatural  force  and  actiTily,.by 
which  he  was  able  to  resbt  them.  So  readily  and  univer- 
sally do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  human  motives 
and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  thai  experience,  acqui- 
red by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  ia 
order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation*  By 
means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expjnes- 
dens,  and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend  to  the  inter- 
pvelation  of  their  actions  from  our  knowledge  of  th^ir 
Buitives  and  inclinaticms.  The  general  observations,  trM* 
sured  up  by  a  course  of  eicperience^  give  us  the  clue  ojT 
human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unrayel  aU  its  intricacies* 
Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public 
deelaratians  pass£ar  the  ^ecious  colouring  of  a  C9«M<  And 
theugh  vprfeue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  ^oper  weight 
and  autfaoaity,  thaiperfiBtf^t  disdnteMJBtodne^St  9Q  often  p»^ 
fended  to,  is  nevor  e:qpected  in  jnfi]ititiid<»  and  p^ttm; 
sektom  in  ihdr  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  ip4ividu9JU 
ef  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  these  po  unifprfluty  in 
human  aetiaof,  and  weraeivary cKperituent,  which  we  could 
fenn«f  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous,  it  wf^^itofMr 
i^ila  to  ooUeet  any  gcnetal  observationa  oano^rniog  m^i^ 
kind ;  and  no  caqpciience,  however  acc^usatdy  digeotod  t^I 
teiection,  wioaid  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the 
aged  husbamlnim  more  skilfid  in  his  callitpg  then  the  yon|>g 
beginner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  i«  t^Ns 
eperation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  eavdi,  towards  the  prpduc- 
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tion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  pracci- 
tioher  the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  govdmed  and 
directed? 

We  must  not)  however,  expect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  that 
all  men^  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversi^  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  unifbrmitjr)  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  varie^  of 
cpnduct  in  different  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  uni- 
fbrmity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  diflferent  in  different  ages  and 
oountries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  diffisrent  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  up<Hi 
tbftSGces,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  aiid.  ro- 
>guhirity.  Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver** 
sified  in  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many  general  observatioha 
concerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  in* 
clihatidns^  aiid  die  difierent  maxiins  which,  prevail  in  the 
diffin'ent  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
whidi;.  are  peculiar  to  each' individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  infli|enoe ;  otiierwise  our  acquaintance  withSthe 
person$^  send  our  obaaqvatiouiof  their  conduct^  .could  neiier 
t^^yiB  their  djspotvtionS)  or  serve  to  direct  <Hir  bebiiViour 
^tb  r^ard  to  theiiu .  ^  .  . 
'  I'  grfmt  it  posaiUeioifind  eomeactions^  which  stem  to 
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have  no  regular  eoniiection  with  aoy  known  molive?)  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct  which  have 
ever  been  estaUished  for  the  government  of  men.  Bat  if 
we  could  willingly  know  what  judgment  should  be  formed 
of  such  irregular  and  extraordinary  actionsi  we  may  consi- 
der the  sentiments,  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to 
those  irregular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  ni^ 
ture,  and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All  causes 
are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  eflfects  with  like  uniformi- 
ty. An  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
disappointed  of  his  aim,  as  wdl  as  the  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pesranoe,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no  impedi^ 
ment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
vast  varie^  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  pro* 
oeed.  fipom  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but  from  the  se- 
cret operation  of  contrary  causes.  Thi^  possibility  is  con- 
^^erted  into  certainty  bj  farther  observation,  when  they 
remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  ef- 
fects always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds 
from  d^cir  mutual  oppositiQU.  A  peasant  can  give  no  bet- 
ter reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  cloelc  or  watch;  than  to 
81^  that  it  does  not  commonly  go  right :  But  an  artist 
easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  die  spring  or  pen- 
dulum iias.always  the  same  influence  on  the  ndieels ;  but 
fiuls  of  its  usual  effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of 
d^t,  which  puts  a  stqp  to  the  whole  movement     From 
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fffinctf  is.^qiudly  oeoMMiyi  9iid  that  iu  se^nii^  unc^i^ 
t»hi^  in  9Qm»  wtwicei  procMds  fram  tb«  secret  opposU 
tkm  c^ooptr»ry  cwuos, 

TluMi  for  JDStencet  in  ib^  hiUMn  body,  when  the  tisniil 
^ympHQWk  of  h««lthor  aicknesadtMppoint  our  expoctatioo ; 
whM  medicines  eperate  not  with  their  wonted  poyfw%  i 
when  irreguler  events  IbUow  firom  eny  pertiouler  auise ; 
the  philosopher  and  pbysieiaa  eve  not  surprised  at  the 
n(iatter»  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny*  in  genenlt  thene^ 
oessity  and  nmfoaaifv  of  tboia  ptindpletw  by  whieh  the 
anknel  eeonomy  is  eondoeted*  They  know  that  e  human 
bed^isamightycottipUoatedniaQhine)  That  many  sesnet 
powers  luck  in  it,  whieh  are  altogether  beycmd  our  eomr 
prehension :  Thai  to  qs  it  must  oftw  eppesv  very  vnoeirT 
tain  in  its  operatuuifl :  And  that  therefidre  the  inr^plar 
event%  which  ontwardly  discover  theniselMss»  can  be  He 
proof  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  olpserved  wish  the 
greatest  MfgulariQr  in  its  intemal  operations  and  gomnr 
ment 

The  philosopher  if  he  be  iwafiflttstfj  must  epply  the 
asme  rtaeening  to  the  ankioBiiand  voUtiona  of  intalligent 
l^^ta«  TheseosfcirsegttleraMdiHievpeeeedresnIutiflBsof 
men  may  fiEnqnendy  he  arffnmifd  fox  by  thgse  wholoMw 
isvery  pevticnlar  dfoumstanoe  of  their  chaneter  and  aitm^ 
IMI*  A  pemen  ef ^»  phtiging  di^wi^tinn  gweaiii^BeriBh 
enawer;  Bnfc  ha  hee  the  teolheeii,  <ir  has  notdoMd*  ▲ 
elepid  feftear  disosmre  an  uneomnQSi  alaecily  si  his  ean- 
rie^t  But  he  has  met  with  a  suddoa  pi^aa  af  gqodise- 
tUP^  Or  eieii  when  an  adtion^  as  sonsetimea  hnppoiWj 
eaniwk  he  pavtianlarlgi  aacpmft^  fae»  either  by  Ae  pernen 
himself  er  fay  oShers)  im  kaow^  ip  genenl^  that  the  dh- 
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riM^lar^  of  meu  i^T^  %g^9,  cfrta^i  ^egjre^i  iocoiHtii»(  aii4  jvr- 
fc^kir.  TbU  1%  ia  Ik  ipmo^ri  thii  coQstawt  <A)wim^  Qjf 
hiumo  iwitur^;  tbougli  it  be  if)pUc«bl«»  io  »  m<Ke  pwrtM* 
cuiar  maimery  to  som^  persona  who  1nit«  do  fixed  niln  for 
their  conduct^  bpt  proceed  in  a  coptinyed  course  of  (^^riPV 
god  incon»temy.  The  iptern.^  pfinciplef  and  Qi9Uvfff 
iMy  operate  in  a  voifonp  manner,  ootwittiBtandiftg  tbfpt 
se^niMng  irri^giilaritiev ;  in  (be  sain#  m^pqer  a^  tbe  wiidib 
niiii^i  douds,  and  otber  vfurwtiPQv  of  A^  wMtbfT  we  m^ 
po0ed  to  be  governed  by  $ta^y  princvlm;  th^^gjbt  not 
eeaily  dieeoverable  by  bomtt  s^jg/mty  a^d  inqni^ryt 

Tbiiff  it  appe«rsf  not  wly  that  the  coiymictio^  bftw^w 
niotivf9  and  voluirtaiy  actiom  ia  as  vegnliar  wd  WAf^ni 
e«  that  ib^twow  (be  oaua^  and  «fl^t  inany  puitpf  ivi^mf.} 

bnt  aUo  that  this  raffular  CQninnctioii  haa  haainuiivanallff 

acdmoiwledfad  emong  nanUidk  md  bes  nev^r  bom  tbff 
0o1:Q«6t  of  dbpulQs  either  in  philoaQphy  or  ccimnpn  UHh 
Nov*  aa  it  ii  ^hw  past  «sfad«n<»  that  we  dimr  ali  infer 
JMOfiea  Qonoirniag  Ae  iiitiu^  and  m  wo  oanclodn  itbut  Q>h 
justs  will  always  bi  ooiQpined  togiitlier»  whipb  we  fipid  tf^ 
haire  always  been  coiyouKAd  j  it  mey  som  siip^M^ow  4^ 
pro¥Cft  ibaft  thia  axperien^  mufiHrnity  in  bmnup  aotionp 
if  a  aonroc  wknoa  wa  dfftiw  iiififP¥i$9  Am^niifi;  A««fr 
But  in  ondar  to  ihiow  the  ttrguw^nt  iat^^gteMfr-v^i-iatir 
of  li|^  wo  abaU  Mimimi^  thotigb  hritflyi  w  ibi^  l»(ter 
lapic 

Tbaaa^taal  dapeodanoe  of  man  is  eo  groat)  in  aU  PQM^ 
ties,  that  acaaca  any  human  action  is  entirely  <oi9|iUM  m 
Uaelf,  or  ia  pcrfomad  without  some  refiuMioa  to  tba  ach 
tiooa  of  oAers,  whidi  aaa  reqaisite  to  nuiko  itnnfttrer  fiiUy 
the  inUntigmd  the  agant  The  poomst  artifieert  who  W 
hqmn  aioae»  tvpMukM  least thi^  protaolian  of  tha  tnagia- 
tnite»  ia  inania  him  the  anjogwient  of  the  fiwits  of  bis  la^ 
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beur.  Me  also  expects,  diat  -wlien  lie  carries  bis  goods  to 
itaarket,  and  oifers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  shall  find 
purchasers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with  those  commodities 
which  are  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co* 
oj^erate- with- their  own*  .  In  all  these  conclusions,  diey 
take  their  measures  firom  past  experi^ce,  in  the  same  man^ 
her  as  in  their  reasonings  conceniing  external  objects ; 
end  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  redcons  upon  iht 
labour  of 'his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,,  and  would  be 
equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  In 
short,  liiis  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concern* 
ing  the  actions  of  others  enters  sp  much  iuto  human  life^ 
that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  em» 
ploying  it  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all 
mankind  have  always  agi^eed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessilgF, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  eai^lication  cf  it  ? 
*  Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  difierent  opi* 
nion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
lion  that  almost  every  action  c^  their  life  supposes  that 
opinioo,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts  of 
learning 'to  which  it  is  not  essentiaL  What  would  b^ 
Oome  of  AMofy,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  die  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
hare  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politiQi  be  a  scieno^  if 
laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not «  uniform  mfluence 
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upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  monbf 
if  pibrticular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate, 
power  to  produce  particuhur  sentiments,  and  if  these  8eiiti<» 
ments  had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And  widi 
what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  'criiici$m  upon  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  wie  could  not  pronounoe  the  casb» 
duct  and  sentiments  of  his  actors,  either  natural  or  uanfr- 
tural,  to  such  characterise  and  in  such  drcumstances  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in 
science  or  actk>n  of  tmy  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  this  ni^ereno^  from  uiotiTes  to. 
Toluntary  actions;  from  characters  to  conduct 

And'  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  apdy  natural  and 
morci  eridence  .link  tc^ether,  and  form  only  ohe  chain  of 
argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allowtiiat  they  are. 
of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  principles. 
A  prisoner,  who  has  ncather  money  nor  interest,  diK^orers- 
the  impossibility  of  his  escape,  as  welLwhen  he  conoid  tol 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walk  and.  b^rs.lvnth 
which  he  is  sur]t>unded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  i&c  hj^  fre^ 
dom,  chooses  rather  to  wcnrk  upon  the  stone  and  iron.i«f 
the  one,  than  upon  tbe  iA^iUe' nature  of*  the  olhcr« 
The. same  prisoner^  wlien  cdnddcted'to'dke  scaffold,  fone* 
sees  his  death  as  certainly  froih  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
of  his  guards^  as  from  thexiperation  of  die  asse  dr.-wheeL 
His  mind  runs  alon^  a  certain:  ttein>  of  ideas :  The  refusal 
of  the  soldiers  to  consent  td  his  escape;  the  action. of  the 
executioner ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleed-) 
ing,  conTulsive  motions^'  and  deatlft»  Here  is  ^  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  vdiuntary  actions ;  but  the 
muid  feels  no  difference  between  them,  ib  passbg  from  ofus 
link  to  anoAer,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  present  to  .the 
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HKMoryor  Moscsy  by  a  tmin  of  causes,  cement^  together 
by  what  we  are  pleaaed  to  call  a  j9%i«toa/ necessity.  Tjbe 
saane  ezperienced  union  has  the  same  effect  on  die  mind^ 
whether  the  united  objects  be  motives,  ToUtioD,  and  ao* 
tions ;  or  figore  and  motion*  We  may  change  the  pames 
of  thinga;  but  thdr  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un* 
derstanding  nerer  change* 

Wiere  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent, 
aad  with  wfaoopi  I  lived  in  intimate  friendf hip,  to  come  in- 
to my  house,  where  I  em  sarrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
i«st  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  befiure  he  leaves  it^ 
in  order  to  rdb  me  of  my  silver  standisb ;  and  I  no  more 
suspect  this  eveiM;  than  the  falling  of  the  house  itself  which 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded*  But  i§  may  ham 
hun  nixed  toftft  a  muUen  q»d  tmkmmm  firmzy.  So  may  a 
sadden  eardiqoake  arise,  and  shake  and  tumble  my  house 
about  my  ears*  I  shaU  therefore  diange  the  suppositions*. 
I  shall  say,  that  I  know  with  certaia^,  that  he  is  inot  to 
put  his  hand  mto  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  co»* 
svmed :  And  this  event  I  think  I  can  foe^dl  with  the 
same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himsdf  out  of  the 
wfaidow,  and  meet  with  no  obelruction^  h^  will  not  remain 
a  moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  |(nspicioi|  of  an  unr 
known  frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  former 
event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of 
hmnan  nature*  A  man  who  at  nocm  leaves  his  purse  full 
of  gold  on  the  pavepient  at  Charing-Cross,  may  as  well 
expect  that  it  will  fly  awqr  like  a  fea^r,  as  that  he  will 
find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  humim 
reasonings  oontain^inlerences  of  a  similar  nature,  attended 
widi  nsore^r  less  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our 
csperience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mankipd  in  such  partii> 
eular  situations. 
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I  bAve  ft^qaehtXj  consideredf  whmt  cpold  poesibly  be  tbe 
Kttson  why  all  maBkindy  though  they  baTe  ever,  widioat 
hesktftion^  acknowledged  die  doctrine  of  necessity  in  their 
whole  preetioe  and  reasoniiigy  hare  yet  djscoTcred  sodi  A 
reloctanee  to  acknowledge  it  in  words^  and  haTc  rather 
shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  optratknis  of 
body,  and  the  production  of  efiects  fr<nn  their  causesi  we 
shall  find,  that  all  oar  faculties  can  nerer  capy  us  Culhcr 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than  barely  to  obeenre^ 
that  particukr  objects  are  cmttmify  ea^gainid  together, 
and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  OMtaaary  IrawMoR,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  die  belief  of  the  other.  But 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the 
result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  ftiis  subject,  men  still  tth- 
tertidn  a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the 
opetaticms  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  diffi»rence  between  the  effects,  which 
result  from  material  forces  and  those  which  arise  frdim 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced^  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  comeam  ca^wieiiem  of  objects,  and  the  cohae- 
quent  it^enee  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  find- 
ing that  these  two  cireumstances  are  universally  allowed  to 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily 
led  to  own  the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
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of  the  will,  we  shaU  find,  upon  r^eclion,  that  tliey  dissent 
ftom  it  in  words  onlj,  not  in  their  real  sentiments.  Ne» 
cessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken» 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and 
eSect ;  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so 
>or  not,  can  qply  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  in*- 
combent  on  these  {^ilosophers  to  make  good  their  asser- 
tion, by  defining  or  describing  that  necessity,  and  point- 
ing it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when  they 
enter  upon  it  by  examifling  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
wilL  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly, the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter ; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  causation 
and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
another.  If  these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  have 
some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  the  operas 
tions  of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  any  de- 
terminate issue,  while  we  proceed  upon  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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jxMition*  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  us  is  ta  mount 
up  higher;  to  examine  the  narsow  extent  of  science  when 
^plied  to  material  causes ;  and  to  cohrince  onr8ehr«%  tlHit 
all  we  know  cithern  is  the  constant conjnnctiotijnd mfe* 
rence  above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhqps,  find  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  lithita  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  dtf- 
ficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  ^  actaons 
of  the  wilL  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have  a  regular 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  diarae- 
ter,  and  as  we  always  draw  infierences  finom  one  to  the 
other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that 
necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  delibe- 
ration of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and 
behaviour  *• 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reoondling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  $cleilce :  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in 
thatof  necessi^,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  tliis  respect 
also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  tha);oae  does  not 
follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  afibrds  no  inference  by  which  we  can  condude 
.  the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  fact  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  qf  admg  or  noi  adnig  accordmff  to  the.  de- 
termmatinu  t^ihe  willi  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
rest,  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may*     Now 

•  See  Note  [F.] 
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this  h3rpotlietiGal  liberty  is  umvorsally  allowed  to  belong 
to  erery  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here 
dien  is  no  subject  of  diqmte* 

Whatever  definition  we  maygire  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  eareful  to  obaenre  two  requisite  drcumstanees ;  fimt^ 
diat  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fiurt ;  mocmUfj 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  cir- 
coBistanees)  and  render  our  definition  intelliglfalei  I  am 
persoaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chancy  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary. Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  di^ant  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  neceMtuy  eonmedtion  with  its  effect ;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
tlie  definition ;  and  I  shidl  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy. But  if  the  forgoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
I'eceived,  this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
this  r^ular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  the  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprdiension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei- 
ther to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define  *.  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty, 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 

•  See  Note  [G.] 
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thing  with  diance ;  whidi  is  univenaUy  allowed  to  hava 
no  ezistenoe^ 


.    PART  U, 

Thkb£  is  no  method  of  wnjoning  more  eommooy  and 
yet  none  more  blameaUe,  than,  in  philosophical  dispotes^ 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesisy  by  apretenoe 
of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  rel^pon  and  morality 
When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity  it  is  certaiidyfidstc 
but  it  is  not  certain  thatan  opinion  is  fidse  becaose  it  is  of 
dangerous  ccmsequcnoe.  Such  topics^  therefore^  ought  tOr 
tirdy  to  be  forborne,  as  setrii^  nothing  to  the  discoveiy 
of  truths  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist 
odious.  This  I  observe  in  gaieral,  without  pretending  t^ 
draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  firankly  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination of  this  kind ;  and  shall  venture  to  affirm^  that  the 
doctrines,  both  of  necessity  and  liber^,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  only  consistent  with  mpralil^,  but  are  absolutes- 
ly  essential  to  its  support. 

>  Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways^  conformably  to  the 
two  definitions  of  oatue,  of  which  it  fnakes  an  essential  pan. 
It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  like  objedi, 
or  in.the  infarepce  of  the  understi|iidiBg  firop,  one  otject 
to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both  these  senses,  (whisfa^ 
indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has  universally,  thoug|i 
tacitly^  in  the  f  chools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  lifc^ 
been  allowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man;  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  con* 
cemiqg  human  acdonfii  and  that  those  inferences  are  fiiqndr 
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•d  dn  di«  experi#noidiiiaon  of  IBce  actions,  with  lik^mo* 
tivesy  inclinations,  and  circumstances.  Ttie  only  paitieu* 
lar  in  which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perbiqis,  he 
will  reAise  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  property  of 
human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
tain it  possible  to  discover  something  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  can 
be  oCna  aflnaequencift  to  motalily  kw  reiigioii,  whatev^  it 
inay:  ige  to  aatqral  philosophy  of  metaphysics.  We  may 
ketm  JBB  ligtakiHi  ia  apgef|ing^  that  thete  is  no  idaa  of  utf 
4$fcer  necesoty  or  itcnnedtioii  in  1^  aotiona  of  liody  ^  bttt 
aorUy  wa  ascribe  a^^liag  to  die  actions  of  A^  fluai  bilt 
'tirlMtei«iy.oBe  does  and  mnsf:  readily  allow  o£  Weickange 
fio  drdMistaaee  in  t^  veeeived  oKthod^K  syston  wiA  rik- 
gard  to  the  wiH;  lyvt  onfy  jn  liiat  witli  regard  lo  flkfl(eiial 
^0i|}e^  and  eauaes.  Nothing,  there&^r^  can  be  inoro  ia^ 
W)^iiSSOif  at  le^t,  than  (bis  da(i|trine. 
'  Afl  laws  being  ^Mnded  on  ^rewards  ^id  pumshineACs,  tt 
is  ^apposed,  as  a  ftoidaoental  princqJe,  that  those  aiotifes 
■have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the  liund,  and 
bodi  pvoduoe  the  good,  and  prevent  dM  efil  actions*  We 
may  give  to  this  influence  what naap^  we  please;  bwt  asik 
4s  usu^  esnjoina^}  with  the  aelii»»  it  must  be  esteemed  a 
^amipl  and  be  hiDkedupon  as  an  iqataiioe  of  diat  necessi^ 
>whii^  ^BS  would  'here  establish. 

'Pie  odly  proper  otgeet  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a  peiiw 
#en  or,Gfnatnse>  ndowedwith  thought  and  conadduanessi 
sind  «di^  any  ctiminal  pr  iqurious  actibac  eaxite  dnt 
jMHisium,  it  is  oiily  by  dipir  relation  to  the  pevson,  or  oow- 
aiaetioa  with  faiip*  Aotiona  are,  fay  their  very  nature,  tem^ 
fenwfBtkd  parislung;  and  wber^  thf^  proeeed  neT  from 
MOE  cam*  in  the  dbaradisr  aad  dispoj^tien  of  the  person 
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wlio  pagfonacd  Chen,  they  en  neidimr  r«da«nd  to  kit  bo- 
nOOTf  if  good ;  nor  infinity,  if  eviL  Hie  actions  th«m« 
sdvM  may  be  Uamaable;  they  nay  be  oontfary  to  all  the 
rales  of  morali^  ttnd  religion :  Bat  the  person  is  not  aa- 
siwaaiWi  far  them ;  and  as  they  proeeeded  from  nothing  fa 
\dm  0mt  is  durable  and  constant,  and  ieaw  nothing  of  that 
natava  belnnd  them,  it  isimposBttile  he  can,  npon  their  ae^ 
eomrt,  become  Ae  otjeet  of  pnnishnient  or  vengeance.  Ae» 
eocding  to  the  prineiple,  therefore,  irhieh  denies  neoessityy 
and  eonseqnently  eanses,  a  man  is  as  iNire  and  imtaintod, 
after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime^  as  lit  th^ 
flrst  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  liisdiaraetor  anywise  eon* 
earned  in  bis  actions ;  since  they  are  not  deij^^  from  i^ 
and  the  wicikedness  of  the  one  can  nerer  be  nsed  as  a  proof 
«f  llie  deprsivity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  tor  such  actions  as  they  perfomi 
ignm*antly  and  easnally,  ^rhater^r  m^y  be  the  consequent 
ces>  Why?  bat  becanse  the prinaples  of  thes^  actiona 
are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  thein  akmOt  Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform  hastily 
and  nnptemeditately,  than  for  such  as  proceed  from  di^ 
beration.  For  what  rsasen?  but  because  a  hastftempetv 
fliou^  a  constant  cause  or  principle  in  the  nvnd,  operasaa 
only  by  intervals,  andiriects  not  the  whole  character.  A- 
gain,  rep^itance  wipes  off  every  crime^  if  attended  w|A  • 
refonnation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  ae^ 
counted  for?  but  by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  per* 
son  crimkial,  merely  as  they  are  prods  of  crhninal  ptinei-* 
pies  in  the  mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these 
principles^  they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  lUcewi se  cease 
to  be  criminaL  But,  except  upon  the  doetnne  of  necessi-' 
ty,  they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never 
were  criminal. 
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It  Will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same  At* 
guments,  that  liberty,  accorduig  to  that  deflnitioil  above 
mentioned,  In  which  all  jmai  agr^  is  also  essential  to  mb- 
ralily,  and  that  no  human  actions,  wlnere  it  is  wanting,  ate 
susceptible  of  $ny  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  objects  ei- 
ther of  approbation  or  dislike*  For  as  actions  are  olgects 
of  pur  moral  sentiment,  so  £Eir  only  as  they  are  indications 
of  the  internal  character,  passions,  and  affections ;  it  is  ini-» 
possible  that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  bUme^ 
^here  they  proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  d^, 
rived  altogether  from  external  violence. 
.  I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  ot^tiooii 
to  this  theoiy,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liberty.  I  caa 
foresee  other  objectipns,  derived  from  tc^ics,  which  hav«^ 
not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said,  for  instaipise^ 
that  if  voluntary  actions  be  sulyccted  to  the  same  laws  of 
necessity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there  b  a  conti* 
nued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained,,  and  pre-da- 
tertninedf  reachipg  from  the  Original  Cause  of  all,  to  every 
single  Volition  of  every  human  creature.  No  contingency 
any  where  in  the  universe;  no  indifference;  no  liberty* 
While  we  Apt,  weare^at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The 
ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the 
worlds  who  first  bestowed  motion  on  thisimmense  machine 
9nd  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position,  whence 
evQry  subsequent  eveqt,  by  im  inevitable  necessity,  must  re- 
sult. Human,  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral 
turpitude  at  all^  as  proceeding  from  so  good  a  cause ;  or 
if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  Creator 
in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
ultimate  cause  and  author.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a 
miMr  AS  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  whether  the 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  short ;  so,  wherever  a  conti- 
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naed  chain  of  necessary  causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either 
finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  au- 
thor of^  all  the  Testf  and  mast  both  bear  the  blame,  and  ao^ 
qoire  the  praise,  which  belong  Co  them.  Our  clear  and 
unalteraUe  ideas  of  mcMralitj  estaUish  this  rule  upon  un->« 
questionable  reasons,  when  we  examine  the  consequences 
of  «iy  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  must  still  have' 
gfeeater  force,  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and  intentions- 
of  ft  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerfiil*  Ignorance  or  inw 
potence  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a  creature  as  man ; 
but  those  imperfections  have  no  pUce  in  our  Creator.  He- 
iwessw,  he  ordained,  he  intended  all  those  actions  of  men, 
which  we  ao  rashly  pronounce  criminaL  And  we  must 
diereibre  conclude,  either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or 
that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But 
as  either  of  these  positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  foU 
lows,  that  the  doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  can- 
not possibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objec^ 
tions.  An  absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the 
original  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  same  manner  as  cri-* 
minal  actimis  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nection between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall  ex* 
amine  separately :  Firtiy  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who  can 
int^id  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  laudable. 
Or,  MO0iM%,  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must  retract  the  at< 
tribute  of  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and 
must  acknowledge  him.  to  be  the  ultimate  author  pf  guilt 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 
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Th«  <n9Wer  ti>  tfa^  fint  dejection  Menu  obvious  and  con- 
vineiffgi  Theve  are  many  philo8<^>bers,  who^  after  an  ex* 
act  aenitiiiy  of  ibt  ph^OBiena  ci  Natureg^  oondudo  that 
the  Whoi^  oonsidei^  as  one  systBOi)  is,  in  every  period 
of  its  existoiee^  <rdeil(d  with  perfect  benevoleiioes  and 
tbat  die  atBBost  |x>flsible  kappinesd  wiUt  in  the  end,  result 
U>  M  created  beings^  witbotft  any  mixtare  of  positive  or 
abflohite  ill  and  miaery.  Every  physical  ill)  say  they, 
nakea  an  esaential  ptoi  of  this  benevolent  ^stem,  and 
could  not  posMbly  b^  rettioved,  by  even  the  Deity  himself 
tKHsidertd  as  a  wise  agents  without  giving  entrance  to' 
greater  11^  or  excludii^  greater  good^  which  will  resnlt 
from  it.  From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the 
anci^t  Si&ks  among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  c<Mifiol»» 
tion  under  all  afflictions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils^ 
that  those  iUs  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality, 
goods  to  the  universe  s  and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which 
could  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every 
event  beeame  an  object  of  joy  and  exultation*  But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime^  it  was  soon  found  in 
j^ractice  weak  and  inefiectual.  You  would  surety  more 
irritate  than  appease  a  man  lying  under  the  racking  paina 
of  the  goul^  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  those 
general  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals^  to  the 
sinewa  and  nerves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor<* 
ments.  These  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  please 
the  imagination  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease 
and  security;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy 
on  hig  mind,  even  thot^b  undisturbed  by  the  emotiotts  of 
pain  or  passion ;  m»ch  less  can  they  maintain  their  ground 
when  atUcked  by  such  powerfiil  antagonists.  The  affec- 
tions take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of  their  ob- 
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jMt;  ^ad  by  aa  •godmi^^  moira  MutiUt »»  tine  inAmky 
of  luuMtt  Hilicb^  teffuA  dom4  the  Wings  ATMiid  w^  atfkl 
an  aotOBtod  by  Moh  evwta  M  itV^eir  giwl  or  ill  to  dui 

Tbcooio  k  the  0iM«  with  «lMtfMirkli/i*$«A^  ft 
cannot  reasonably  besupposed>  that  thoseremote  consTdtitii^ 
tioSM^iHkich  awfomd  <xf  so  Ihtle  afficac^  wtfh  fi^^ 
oodf  ^aitt  have  «  nofci  powoiM  inftiwce  with  fogflv^ 
oiber.  ThtaaiadofflMDiiifsotemedbyNaiUr^^thatiip^ 
OB  th«  appaArasiae  of  certain  chadtctersy  diapoditioas,  and 
aolioiK»  it  imiMdiataly  Ciala  the  saatiaMat  of  approbation  ^ 
hkam^  nor  ai«  ih#ra  assy  oo^tiMa  fnore  essa&iial  tor  Hg 
finama^  and  Mnafifatidtt.  The  4^atMttm  wMch  «ga|fa  o«^ 
apprrblMMte  a«6  ohieiy  sMh  as  aoatf^tt^ 
sacariiy of  homan  sofciety^  as  dM  ohiractera which  aaBcita 
bfanie  are  ^liafty  stieh  as  tand  tor  pabtie  datrimeiit  aaid 
£slnsbance :  Whanee  it  nuvf  reasonably  be  prtfsnmed,  tlM 
theaaoral  aanitfiineatsaris^€d<b^  mediately  or  iniMedidt^iyy 
frottiitydleedon  on  these  opposite  inieresti.  Wbatdiotigh 
pUlosopkical  ne^taciotis  establish  a  difierent  opinion  or 
oonleotDre,  that  ev<ry  thing  is  ri^  with  ^ard  Do  the- 
wholoy  and  that  the  qnaKti^s  whaeh  distantb  society  ai^  in 
the  aaaia^  as  ben^clalf  and  are  as  sttiGable  to  the  primary 
imantKNtf  of  Natnrs^  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
ita  happiness  and  weifttf e  ?  Are  such  remeCe  and  unoertein- 
speculations  able  to  connlerbaiance  the.  sentimentif  whieh 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate  view  of  the  objects  ? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum ;  does  he  find 
his  yezation  for  the  loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sub- 
lime reflections  ?  Whyi  then,  should  his  moral  resentment 
against  the  crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ? 
Or  why  should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  speculative 
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sysUmii  of  philosophy,  as  well  a&  that  of  a  real  distinction 
batweea  personal  beautjr  and  delbimity  ?  Both  these  dis* 
tinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sentimaits  of  the  hu-* 
man  mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  oontnrfled. 
or  altered  by  any  phtlosdphieal  theory  or  speculation  what- 
soeven 

The  seetmd  objection  admits  not  of  so  easy  and  6alis-> 
iTaGtory  an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  exidain  distinctlyi 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  Actions  • 
df  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  moral  tut* 
pttude.    These  are  mysteries  which  mere  natural  and  un^ 
assisted  reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle ;  and  whatever  ayatem 
sImi  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved  in  itiextrici^- 
ble  difficpkiesy  and  even  ccmtradictions,  at  every  step  which, 
she  takes  with  regwrd  to  such  sid^jects*    To  reconcile  the 
indifference  and  contingenqr  of  human  acdona  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free,  the 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found  hither- 
to to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy*     Happy,  if  she 
be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity,  when  she  pries  into 
these  sublime  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  ob- 
scurities and  perplexities,  return^  with  suitable  modesty,  to 
her  true  and  proper  province,  the  examination  of  common 
life,  where  she  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
inquiries,  without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of 
4oubl;,  uncertainty,  at)d  contradiction. 


SECTION  IX. 


OV  TH^  UEASON  OF  ANIMALS. 

» 

Aix  oar  ressonings  ooncortitng  matter  of  fitct  are  foohded 
on  a  species  of  Akalogy,  which  leads  ixs  to  expect  firom 
any  cause  the  same  eyents  which  we  hate  observed  to  re* 
suit  from  similar  causes.  Where  the  causes  are  entirely 
similar,  the  analogy  b  perfect,  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and  conclusive  c  Nor  does 
any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  sees  a  piece  of 
iron,  tibat  it  will  have  weight  and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in 
i^otfaer  instances  whidh  have  ever  fidlen  under  his  observa* 
tion»  But  where  the  oli^ects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity, 
the  analogy  is  less  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  con- 
clttsive ;  thoBgh  still  it  has  'some  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical 
observations^  formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species 
of  reasonii^  extended  to  all  animals;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  fer  instance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  firog,  or  fish,  it 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle  has 
place  in  all.  These  analogical  observations  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  even  to  this  science  of  which  we  are  now 
treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  ope«^ 
rations  of  the  understanding,  or  the  origin  an^  coimection 
of  the  passions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
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if  we  find  that  tlie  same  theory  is  requisite  to  explain  th# 
fame  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  shall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse^  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  experimental  reasonings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations* 

Firgty  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  thing!r  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.     By  this 

* 

princqile  they  become  acqwinted  wtlh  the  more  obvious 
properties  of  external  objects^  and  gradually,  from  tbek 
birth,  ttfeasmne  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire^  waCer^ 
earthy  stones,  heights^  depths,  &c  and  of  tbe  efiects  wkieh 
result  from  their  operation.  ^  The  ignoraiice  and  ine^p^ 
rienee  of  the  young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  conqing  and  sagacity  of  ihe  old,  who  have  leamed»  by 
long  observation^  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  topucsuo 
what  gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex-» 
ceeds  his  force  and  abili^.  An  eld  greyhoand  will  trust  - 
the  more  fatiguing,  part  of  the  chace  to  the  ycranger)  and 
will  plfice  bifituelf  ao  as  fo  meet  tbe  hare  ki  lier  doubles^ 
ivMT  are  the  conjectures  which  he  ibtma  ea  this  oecaaioft 
founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observation  and  experience. 
This  is  still  more  evident  firom  the  eff^ts  of  disdipliae 
and  education  on  animals,  wbo^  by  the  proper  applicadon 
of  rewards  and  puniduaents,  may  be  taught  any  courseof 
action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts  and  pro- 
peK^hies.  Is  it  not  experience  whack  renckets  a  dog.  ip- 
pqrebensffve  of  pain,  when  you  menace  him,  or  liltup  tke 
whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  expericAce  which  makes 
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}liBk  aiMwer  to  hm  name,  aad  infer,  fimft  siMbaa  arbiirury 
fpiuid,  that  yoa  mean  him  raUier  than  aay  of  hU  ieUow% 
and  intend  to  call  bimy  when  70U  pxonoonce  it  in  acertain 
manner^  and  with  a  certain  tone  and  aceept  ? 

In  aU  the«e  casea  we  may  obsMrve^  that  the  animal  infera 
seaie  iaet  beyond  what  iafimediatdy  atrikee  lua  nenses ;  and 
that  tfaiainf^enGe  ia  altogether  founded  on  past  experience^ 
white  the  oreatnreexpects  firom  the  preientobgect  the  aame 
consequencesi  which  it  has  ahraya  found  in  ita  obtervation 
to  rea^lt  from  similar  objects* 

SeopntBi^  It  is  inq>ossible  that  this  inference  of  the  ani-* 
mal  cflol  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or  rea» 
soning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must  follow 
Ufce  obJectSy  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will  always  be 
regulffr  in  its  operati^ma*  For  if  there  be  in  reality  any 
arguments  of  this  nature,  they  smrely  lie  too  abstruse  for 
the  observation  of  such  imperfect  understandings ;  since  it 
may  well  employ  the  utmost  care  and  attention  of  a  philo^ 
sophic  genius  to  discover  and  observe  them.  Animals, 
therefore,  are  not  guided  in  these  inferences  by  reasoning ; 
Neither  are  children :  Neither  are  the  generalily  of  man- 
kind in  their  ordinary  actions  and  conclusions :  Neither 
are  philosophers  themselves,  who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of 
life,  are  in  tb^  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  go- 
veined  by  the  same  maxims*  Nature  must  have  piiovided 
some  other  prineipls^  of  moife  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  af^licatiott ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense 
consequence  in  life'  as  that  of  inferring  effects  firom  causes, 
be  trusted  to  the  tmcertain  process  of  reasoning  and  argu^ 
mentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with  regfurd  (p  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  established 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  presumption,  from  all  the 
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rules  of  feuialog}^  thiit  it  ought  to  be  universally  admitted^ 
without  any  excejpfion  or  reserve^  It  is  custom  alcme 
which  engages  animals,  from  every  object  that  strikes  their 
senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant^  and  carries  their  ima* 
^nation,  from  the  appearance  of  tibe  one*  to  conceive  die 
other,  in  that  particular,  manner  which  we  denominate  b^ 
Kef:  No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation^ 
in  all  the  higher  as  well  bb  lower  dassies  of  sensitive  beings 
which  &U  under  our  notice  and  observation  *• 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  observation^  there  are  also  mai^  parts  of  it 
which  tiiey  deirive  from  the  m^iginal  hand  of  Nature, 
which  tanch  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  oa 
oidioary  occasions,  akid  in  which  th^  improve^  little  or 
nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  eaqierience*  These 
we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  admire,  as 
something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonder 
will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  ^hen  we  consider  that  the 
experimental  reasoning  itseli^  why^  we  possess  in  common 
with  beasts,  and  on  whidi  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends^ is  nothing  bat  a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  that  iHcts  in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or 
comparison  of  ideas  as  are  the  proper  obg|ects  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet 
still  it  is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the 
fire ;  as  much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  ex-- 
aetness,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nursery. 

>  See  NofB  [U.] 
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OF  MISACXES. 


PART  I. 

1 HSRE  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  wridngs,  an  argmnent  agaioci 
the  reai  prettify  which  is  as  concise^  and  elegant^  and 
strong,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be  supposed  against 
a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious  refatadon.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  learned  prelate^  thai 
the  authority,  either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradidan,  is 
<cmnded  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles^  wbo  were 
eye-witnesses  to  tibose  miracles  of  our  Savionr»  by  whicb 
he  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the 
truth  of  the  CkrkHan  rdigion,  is  less  than  the  evidelice  for 
the  truth  of  our  senses;  because,  even  in  the  first  anthor^ 
of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greateri  and  it  is  evident  it  must 
diminish  in  passing  from  them  iz>  their  disciples;  nor  <»ii 
any  one  rest  stich  confidenoe  in  their  testinKmy^  as  in  the 
immeoBate  object  of  his  senses*  But  a  weaker  evjdoo^ 
can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefinpe^  were  tbedoo- 
Irlne  of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  reveakd  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  were  direcdy  contrary  to  the  rtdes  of  just  reason- 
ing to  give  our  assent  to  it    It  contradicts  sense*  diongh 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense^ 
when  they  are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences, 
and  are  not  broi:^[fat  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  die 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  ailment  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  solid*- 
tations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  haye  discovered  an  argu- 
ment of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  For  so  long  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history, 
sacff^  and  profane. 

Though  e^erienee  be  our  oidy  gtiide  in  reasonmg  com 
c«nii|ig  matters  of  fad^  it  mmst  be  acknowlfidged,  that 
thb  guide  is  not  ahogeAcr  infaUiUe,  but  in  aome  ease^  is 
apt  to^lead  ^s  into  errors.  One  who  in  onr  dimate  dM>lild 
expect  beCtfer  weather  in  any  wbek  of  Julie  fbttn  in  one  of 
D«eeaibef,  woul^  reason  jtistiy  and  cbofennalily  to  exp^^ 
rienee }  but  it  is  certain  that  bt  may  happen^  in  tbe  events 
to  And  hfaM^f  mistakeit.  However^  we  may  oblerve  thai; 
in  sudi  1^  ease^  he  would  have  no  cause  to^cmiplaiit  of  exi^ 
perientef  because  it  commonly  informs  us  befetdhaDd  of 
the  unctiFtaiiity»  by  that  contranety  of  eveaif  whidi  ire 
viay  leant  irqin  a  diligent  observetios;  All  effitdis  fottow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  duir  aupposod  caaaes.  Some 
omenta  are  timaif  in  all  conntriea  and  all  ages,  to  havi 
been  eonstanffy  bonjokied  together:  Odicrs  are  fbimd  to 
have  been  mofo  vtMiable,  and  sometimes  to  disappoint  out 
espdotalioiis  9  -  so  itkat  in  our  reasonings  concerning  inattet 
^  faet»  there  are  atlimi^inable  degrees  of  assurance^  from 
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die  kigfacst  eertftinty  to  the  lowest  species  of  mond  evi- 

A  vue  woBOf  Ihggefarc^  proportioiift  Us  belief  to  tbe  evi<^ 

dettcf.    la  Mch  eondmions  a»  era  fiHinded  on  en  bifijli* 

ble  exporienee^  lie  eaEpeots  the  event  wkh  the  lest  degree 

efeflBiiraBec^  end  regards  his  pest  experioEMM  as  e&li|vt)qf 

of  the  fiitttra  eKistenoe  of  thet  fvent    Li  other  eases  he 

ptoeeeds  with  more  eantien :  Ife  weighs  the  opposite  ex<^ 

perimente :  He  eonsidefs  which  side  is  supported  bgr  the 

grseter  munher  of  esp^risients :  To  that  side  be  inclines 

widi  doubt  ai}d  hesitation ;  and  when  at  last  he  fixes  his 

jodgmmii^  (he  evidence  eau:eeds  net  what  we  preperly  caH 

pntatUUif.  All  prabalnli^^  then,  soppoees  an  cppqs^en 

of  epq}eruDeiits  and  observations^  where  the  one  side  is 

fenod  to  overfadance  the  othert  and  to  produce  a  d^ret 

of  eeidsnce  {ucoportioned  to  the  superiority*    A  hundred 

instenoes  or  eKperinnpnts  on  one  sidoi  and  fifty  on  anothei\ 

afibrd  a  doubtful  expectaticm  of  any  event ;  thon^  a  hun* 

dmd  nnifimn  esqseriments,  with  only  one  that  ia  oentra- 

dictory^  reasonably  beget  a  jn^etqr  strong  degree  of  assu- 

raniDe.    J^  ali  faeeg»  we  must  balance  die  opposite  eacpe* 

iime^ts,  where  they  are  of^sitSy  and  deduct  the  smaller 

nnwhrr  finoes  the  greater,  in  oider  to  know  the  exact  fiivce 

of  the  supsfior  evidence. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance;  we 
VMy  observe  that  diere  is  no  i^Mcies  of  neasening  more 
nopion,  aaore  useful,  and  evan  necessary  to  human  \\h, 
than  tibat  whidi  is  derived  from  the  teslhnony  of  Bfiea^ 
nnd  the  reports  of  eye^tneflses  end  speetaaors.  TMsi^e^ 
oies of reafoning^  perhaps,  one  may dsoy  to  befennded 
on  the  rehrtien  of  cause  and  eftfitt  I  shall  not  dispute 
afaent  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  t0  observe,  that  our  as- 
surance in  any  flfgoi|ient  of  this  hand  is  dorivedl  from  n^ 
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other  princqde  thvi  our  ob^rvation  of  the  Teracky  of  hu« 
man  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to 
the  report  of  witneBses.  It  being  a  general  maxim  that  no 
olgects  have  any  diacoverable  connection  toother,  and 
that  all  the  inferences,  whkh  we  can  draw  from  one  to 
another,  are  founded  inerely  on  onr  experience  of  tbdr 
l!onstant  and  regular  conjunction ;  it  ia  evid^it  that  we 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour 
of  human  testimony,  whose  cczmection  with  any  event 
aeems,  ia  itself,  as  little  xieoessery  as  any  other.  Werc$ 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not 
men  commonly  an  indioation  to  truth  and  a  principle*of 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  whei^  detected 
in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  thes^  I  say,  discovered  by  e»* 
pmaice  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature^  we 
should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human  testi*^ 
mony«  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  fiilsehood  and  vil* 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us.. 
'  And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  humata 
testimony^  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience^  and  is  regarded  either  as  SLprof^ or  apro^ 
babiUiy,  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  parti«* 
cular  kind  of  report^  and  any  kind  of  object,  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  cir^ 
cumstances  to.be  taken  into  consideration  in' all  judgments 
#>f  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  ^hich  we  de*- 
Ermine  aU  disputes  that  may  arise  concemii^.themy  js 
,alw4ys  derived  from  experienioe  and  observation.  Where 
this  experi^ce  is.  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is 
attended  with  an  imavoidable  con|xariet^  in  our  judgments, 
jind  with  the  Mmf  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of 
argument  as  ,in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  fre^* 
iqiu^ntly  kesitatb  4o|M^ming  the  reports  of  others.    We 
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balance.^  oppostle  cixamslMiieet^  vUdi  came  any  doifat 
or  UBc^tamty^  and  iMdica  wc  diaoarar  a  auperiorit^ 
side^  we  incUnft  ta  it;  but  attU  with  a  dimmiitioii  of  aamp- 
rance,  in  proportion  to  the  faroa  of  ifea  aBfeagoniaL 

TUa  eontrarktj  of  •¥idanQa»  in  tbe  pieaant  oaaa^  may 
be  derived  fimn  aewral  different  cassea ;  bam  thf  oppo- 
aitioii  of  contrary  testimony.;  from  tbe  chanicter  pr  mm^ 
ber  of  the  witnesaoa ;  fran  die  manner  of  their  delivaring 
ihdbr  testimony  ;  er  from  tbe  imion  of  all  theaa  ckcnm- 
fliances.  We  entertain  a  sasfsfiaaDeaacerning  any  matter 
of  fiict  ifkcn  the  witne^sea  contradict  each  o{her;  when 
they  are  bnt  few  or  of  a  dcnbtfiil  character ;  whea  they 
have  an  istereat  in  vhat  tiiey  affirm ;  when  they  deliver 
their  testimony  with  heaitation»  or»  on  the  contrary,  iiidk 
loo  violent  aaaeterationa.  There  are  many  other  partii- 
cnlars  of  the  same  kind^  whidi  may  fliminish  or  ^eatroty 
the  fioroa  of  any  argument  derived  frpmhuman  teatiaaoiny. 

Siqppoae^  fiir  instaBce^  that  the  &ct|  whidk  the  teMiiiwHuj 
endeaviHira  to  estaUiah^  p^yti4ies  of  the  extraordinary  and 
the  marveUmis ;  in  that  isase^  the  endeece  reauHing  frona 
tbe  teatimony  admits  of  a  dinunntiQn^  greater  or  lefs,  ia 
proportion  as  the  teuft  i^  more  or  kaa  imoapaL  The  lea^ 
aoA  why  we  plaoe  any  credit  in  wknesatt  ai^  hiatorian% 
is  not  derived  from  any  eoaaeo^iQa  which  we  peroei^  f 
priori  bcstveca  testfanony  and  reality,  but  because  we  are 
necnatomed  to  find  a  confiurmi^  between  thenw  But 
when  the  feet  attested  is  such  a  one  as  haa  seldom  ^ea 
4tfider  our  cbaervation*  here  ia  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
eq^terknces ;  of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  aa  fer  as 
its  force  goea^  and  the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the 
2))Ind  by  the  Ibroe  which  roaams.  The  very  same  prinr 
ciple  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
surance in  tbe  testimony  of  witnes9es»  gives  us  also^  in  this 
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l»ae»  another  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fiict  which 
tbey  endeavour  to  establish  ^  finom  which  contradiction 
there  necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise  and  mutual  de- 
struction of  bdief  and  authority. 

I  dkmid  md  believe  m(A  a  ttoty  were  ii  iold  me  by  CatOj 
was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  that  philosophical  patriot  *•  The  incredibility  of  a  fiict, 
it  waaallowed^  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince^  who  refused  to  believe  the  first  re- 
lations concerning  the  eflfects  of  frost,  reasoned  justly ;  and 
it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to  engage  his 
assent  to  fiicts  that  arose  firom  a  state  of  nature  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  little  ana* 
logy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had  had  constant  uid 
uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
his  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it\ 

But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  tes* 
timony  ^f  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which 
they  aflirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  mi* 
raculons ;  and  suppose  also^  that  the  testimimy,  consider* 
ad  apart  and  in  itself  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  tl»t 
case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest 
must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these  laws, 
the  proof  against  a  mirade,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  pos- 
sibly be  Imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable  that 
all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extin* 

•  FluUrdi,  ia  rita  Qttonis.  *  See  Note  [I.] 
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gnUied  by  water;  mdeas  it  be  that  theae  events  are  foutid 
agreeable  to  tke  lawrs  nl  nature,  aad  tk^e  ia  requirad  a 
violatioD  ef  these  laws,  oi^  in  other  worda,  a  miracle  to 
prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteesMd  a  mirad^  if  it  ever 
happenin  the  oommoii  oonrse  of  nature.  It  ia  no  mixa(;le 
that  a  man,  seemin^y  in  good  health,  sbovld  die  on  a  sud- 
den; because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequency  observed  to  haf^ 
pen.  But  it  is  a  mirade  that  adead  man  should  come  to 
life ;  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  must,  therefore^  be  an  uniform  experience 
against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  JWVQ^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  mira- 
cle rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proo^  which  is 
superior*. 

The  plain  consequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention,)  **  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient 
^  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  sud^ 
**  a  kind,  that  its  fidsehood  would  be  more  miraculous' 
<<.  than  die  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish  i  Aqd  even 
**  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destmeticm  of  arguments, 
^  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  tO' 
^  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  Ab* 
**  inferior."    When  any  one  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead' 
man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  riiouM  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.    I  weigh  the  one  mirade 

* 

i2 
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In  the  S&tegoing  ree«oiUQg  we  have  si^fipoced  that  the 
tjftlwrtPigr  iip<Hi  which  a  mirade  is  founded  may  poeaihtj 
aMHNUit  lo  an  entire,  l^eol^  add  that  tht  falsehood  of  that 
teatintaiy  wmld  bea  real  prodigy :  Bu^kiseasy  to  shew 
that  we  hare  been  a  gfeat  deal  too  liberal  in  our  conces*- 
sion»  anid  that  there  nev^  was  a  miraculotts  event  esta^ 
blished  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

.  For«  Jlr0tt  Theipe  is  not  to  be  £bund»  in  all  history^  any 
iaiinl9la  attested  by  a  sufllcieitt  number  of  jneoy  of  such  un- 
qaentbioned  good  sense,  ediication^.and  karning,  as  to  se? 
onre  m  agMnst  all  delusaon  in  themselves;  of  suph  undoubt- 
ed ii|tt|^ty,  as  to  plaoe  the9i  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
4eipgHito4^0|H^aotfa^s  3  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in. 
the  ^fesqf  maokiodt  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case 
of  iMieir  bejqg  detected  in. any  falsehood;  and  at  the  same 
4wi  afite^tkig.  facttb  performed  in  such  a  poblic  manner^ 
i|^  inso  cele^irated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
detection  unavoidable :  AU  which  circumstances  are  re- 
fuififti^  to  give  Ti^  a  fall  assurance  in  the  testimoi^  of  men. 

^  tSwprijft  W<;  may  observe  in  hunuua  nature  a  principle 
whieh,  if  strictly  examined^  will  be  found  to  diminish  ex- 
tremely the  assurance^  which  we  might,  from  human  tes« 
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Umonj^  bate  w  my  kind  of  prodigf.  The  lowivit  kf' 
wbick  we  wamkofdj  ccodoct  eur^dveft  m  ^uv  im^qhii^ph 
ifiy  tbat  die  objeeto»  of  which  we  bare  no  ex^mtm^  tot 
s^ble  tbo^e  of  which  we  bsTe ;  that  wjhat  we  hwe  fmmd 
io  be  roost  n^nal  is  alw»j8  most  probable ;  aod  Aat  where 
tberi^  is  an  opposition  of  argnmeQti^  we,,oi|gbt  to  give  dM; 
prefermee  to  such  aa  are  finiodedonlhegimtestiiiiaBdbw 
nS  past  obao^atioiis*  But  lbougb»  io  proeesdiag  by  this 
xide,  we  resdUy  rqect  any  fact  which  is  tiowiialaiHl  fncns^ 
dible  io  an ordbary  degree;  yfet  io  adfanoing farther^ the 
jnind  observes  not  always  the  same  onile ;  but  when  aoj 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  absmrd  and  nunbuloBs^  it  radier 
the  more  readfly  adnuts  of  such  a  iactv  upas  aooovnt  of 
that  very  cincumstaiioe  which  ooght  todeslroy  aU  its  anthot 
vity.  The  passion  of  smprise  mmi  wcnitr^.  vndog  finom 
sunuclcB,  being  an  agreeable  amotion)  gi'V^^s  a  sensible  ten^ 
dency  towarda  the  belief  of  thoee  erents  faam  trfrieh  it  is 
^lerimed*  And  this  goes  so  far,  that  eren  those  whoiosn^ 
-not  enjoy  this  pleasure  immediatelyi  nor  can  beUeve  those 
miracolous  events  of  which  they  are  iaformedt  yet  love  to 
partake  the  asdafisetion  at  second  handy  or  by  nebottlid, 
and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in  eauiting  the  admicatJon 
of  otfiers. 

With  what  greediness  ared»e  mimcnloas  ac^CQuntStff 
travdlers  neoeiYed,  their  descriptions  of  seaondlandinonf 
aters^theirr^Lations  of  wanderfid  adTentttrea»  stmi^nleni 
«Dd  nhcDuth  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit  of  rdjgion  join  it^ 
aelf  to  thelove  of  wonder»  there  is  aa^nd  of  common  aenset 
andhmnan  testimony^  in  these  circumstasiefi3»  loses  aUtmr 
tensions  io  antfaority*  A  religionist  msy  be  all  enthuaias^ 
and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  raality  t  He  may  Ipiow 
his  namtrvie  to  be  false,  and  yet  peraeiwre  in  iU  ^^  ^ 
best  intentieni  in  the  worId#  for  the  fisfce  of  promoting  ao 
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holy  a  cause !  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place^ . 
vanity^  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on  him 
more  powerfiilly  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in  any  other 
circumstances ;  and  sel&interest  with  equal  force.  His 
auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient 
judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What  judgment  they 
faave^  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  sublime  and 
mysterious  subject :  Or  if  they  were  ever  so  willing  to  em- 
ploy it,  passion  and  a  heated  imagination  disturb  the  re> 
gularity  of  its  operations.  Their  credulity  increases  his  inl- 
pudence ;  and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  room 
'for  reason  or  reflection ;  hut  addressing  itself  entirely  to 
the  fimcy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  willing  hearers, 
and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Demosthenes  could 
scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  every 
Ccgmcimy  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teacher,  can  pep- 
form  over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  d^ 
gree,  by  touching  such  gross  and  vulgar  passions. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  propheties^ 
end  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them- 
selves by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  marvellous, 
and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspicion  against  all  re- 
lations of  this  kind.  This  is  our  natural  way  of  thinking, 
even  with  regard  to  the  most  common  and  most  credible 
'events.  For  instance,  there  is  no  kind  of  report  which  a- 
xises  so  easily,  and  spreads  so  quickly,  especially  in  coun- 
try j>laces  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  concerning  mar- 
riages ;  insomudi  that  two  young  persons  of  equal  condi- 
tion never  see  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
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JkkmI  inunediatel  J  join  them  together.  The  pleacure  of 
telling  a  piece  of  news  80  intereBting,  of  propftgrting  it^ 
and  of  being  the  first  rq>orter8  of  it,  spreads  the  intelli- 
g^ice ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense 
gtTes  attention  to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confim^ 
ed  by  some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions, 
and  others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  believe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all.reli^os  nurades  ? 

TkMBu^  It  fonos  a  strong  presumption  against  all  so* 
pematural  and  miraculous  relati<H)8,  that  they  are  observed 
chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  ; 
or  if  a  civilised  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  firom 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them 
with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  author!^  which  always 
attend  received  opinions.     When  we  peruse  the  first  his- 
tories of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  inuigine  oursdves  trans* 
ported  into  some  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  opera^* 
tions  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  n^ 
ver  the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  w^e  experience^ 
Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 
few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.    But 
as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  af 
we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  this  in- 
clination may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  sense  and 
learning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  hur 
man  nature. 
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nfg^tHmffSf  a  jiidieicNis  reader  is  jpt  to  say,  i^n  tU 
feAdal  of  thesis  woaderfiil  hhtonmrn^  thai  mtek  jmdigumi 
e9aiitBnewrAefp^iH<mt4aj^  Bulitisncduiigstimiige, 
I  hape^  thfttmeD  shoald  lie  in  all  ages.  Yoa  mmt  sorely 
Imte  seen  instances  enow  of  that  fraflty.  You  hate  your* 
self  heard  mafiy  soch  maiTelkMR  rektions  started,  ivhidi, 
being  treated'wtth  scorn  by  all  ^he  wise  and  jiuHdouS)  fas^e 
itt  last  been  lAmndoned  even  by  the  ^«%ar.  Be  aasaced) 
that  those  renowned  lies,  ^kh  huTe  spread  and  flaurisk* 
ye&  tb  stteh  a  monstrous  keight,  afose  ft'om  Iftie  begin- 
Mngs ;  bnt  being  sown  in  a  more  proper  aoal,  afaot  up  at 
tasft  ih^  prodigies  alniost  equal  to  tfaoae  wbidi  lliey  relate* 

It  wiKS  a-wise  policy  in  that  false  prophet  JUcKaoder^ 
^o,  "Aongh  now  K>i^gotten/ w^scnce  sofiunous,  to  lay  the 
firstiseeneDf  his  impoatures  in  Paphlagonia,  where^  as  La* 
tian  tells  ns^  die  people  were  extremely  ignorant  and  stn^ 
^,«ndreadyfo  swallow  «ven  the  grossest  delusion.  Feo* 
Iple  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  due  mat* 
ter  at  All  worthy  inquiry,  have  no  opportunity  of  vecdiing 
better  information.  Tlie  stories  oone  magnified  to  tiiem 
by  a  htuidred  circumstances.  Foolsare  industrious  in  pro* 
pagatmg  the  imposture ;  whSe  die  wise  and  learned  mrt 
contented,  in  genersl,  to  deride  its  absardi^,  without  in* 
forming  themselTes  of  die  particular  fisu^ts  by  whidi  it  may 
be  distincdy  refiited.  And  thus  the  impostor  sbov«  men* 
tinned  was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  PapUa* 
gonians,  to  the  enlisting  of  Totaries,  e^Fea  aattong  the  Gre- 
tSanphflosopbers,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
Astincticm  in  Home :  Nay,  could  ^^ngiige  the  attention  of 
that  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius;  so  far  as  Cio  make 
Inm  trust  the  success  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  At* 
Insitre  prophecies. 

The  advantages  ai-e  sb  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
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aaignonuit  people,  that,  erentbotlgb'tlie  delusioa 
siuHikl  be  too  gross  to  iaipose  Ob  the  geoarality  of  theiii» 
(wkkk^  iktrngh  wMom^  ummOimnlkitum^)  it  has  a  miioh 
better  chance  iai  saeoeeding  in  lemote  ooniitries,  than  if 
the  lint  scene  bad  been  laid  in  a  Atf  retoowned  for  arts 
lad  knowledge  IWmost  ignorant  and  barbsrous  of  these 
barbarians  earry  Ae  report  abroad.  None  of  their  coun* 
trymen  \aB9%  a  large  oarrespondence^  or  sufficient  credit 
and  aodioTflty  to  oootxadict  and  beat  down  the  deltistom 
Men's  indaaatiOB  to  tha  marveUons  has  foil  opportunitj 
to  display  ilMtf .  And  thus  a  stolry,  which  is  universaUy 
exploded  in  fhepfaice  wbeiB  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass 
for  certam  at  a  tiiiwisand  aides  dSrtanoe,  But  had  Alex^ 
ander  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  <^, 
that  renowned  mart  of  ieamiilg  had  immediately  spread^ 
liisoiigjboat  the  whide  Eonan  empire^  Cheir  sense  of  the 
matter;  which,  being  sopported  by  so  great  anthority^ 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloqaenci^ 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind*  It  is  tnie^  Xrt»« 
dan,  passing  by  chance  througjb  Paphli^nia,  had  isn  0|>- 
portnniQr  of  pei&nnii^  tibus  good  office.  But,  tbof^ 
nmch  to  be  'wished,  it  does  not  alwi^ys  happen  that  every 
Alexander  meetewith  al^cicii^  ready  to  e:qMiBe  ai>d 4e*» 
iect  his  inqiostureSi 

I  may  add  as  a/bltftl  reteon,  irhiGfa  diBEdnishes  the  ou^ 
thority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  teMinicMiy  lor  any, 
ev^n  those  which  have  not  beeol  expresdy  detected,  that  is 
not  opposed  Iq^  an  infinite  monber. of  witnesses;  90  that 
not  only  the  miracle  destnoys  the  credit  of  testhaony,  but 
the  testimoiiy  desitf oys  itself*  To  make  this  the  better 
nnderstood,  let  us  consider,  that*  in  mattes  of  religion^ 
whaiewer  is  different  is  contrary ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
Ae  reiigigais  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Tnrkey,  of  Siam,  and  of 
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China,  should  all  of  them  be  estabUsbed  on  any  solid  finiit* 
dation.  Every  miracle,  therefore,  pretended  to  have  been 
vrooght  in  any  <^  these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound 
in  tnniudes,)  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particih- 
lar  system  to  which  it  is  attributed;  so  has  it  the  same 
force,  though  more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other 
system*  In  destroying  a  rival  syston^  it  likewise  destrogs 
the  credit  of  those  miracles  on  whioh  that  system  was  es^ 
tablished ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  di£Berent  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  &cts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite  to  each 
other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning^  when  we 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  we  have 
for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Ara- 
bians:  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  au^ 
thority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  shorty 
of  all  the  autfaoiB  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chinese,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their 
particular  rdigi<m ;  I  say,  we  are  to  regard  their  testimo- 
ny in  the  same  light  as  if  they- had  mentioned  the  MaluH 
metan  miracle,  -and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it» 
with  the  same  certainty  .as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they 
relate*  This  argument  aiay  appear  over  subtile  and  xe-* 
fined,  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  of 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime 
is  said  to  have  been  committed* 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasiwi,  who  cured  a 
blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame 
man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a 
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^mom  of  tht'god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoiaed  tham  lohatiB 
recouMe  to  the  Emperor  fiir  these  nuraculoiUGiirefk  The 
■tory  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  historian*;  where  every 
circumstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  lastimoiiy,  and 
might  be  dispkyed  at  large  with  all  thefiatceof  aignnwnt 
and  eloquenoe,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  toenferae 
ihe  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  iddbtrons  aaperatitioB. 
The  gravity,  solidity,  ageyandjn'obityof  sogreataaEifr- 
peror,  whos  through  thewfaole  course  of  his  life,  convei^ 
-sed  in  a  famSiar  manner  with  Ins  firiends  and  ooartiers, 
and  never  afiected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  a»» 
sumed  by  Alexander  and  Demetrins :  The  historian,  a 
contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candcur  and  veracity,  mai^ 
withal,  the  greatest  nid  most  penetrating  geniu%  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity ;  jnd  so  free  froni  any  tendency  tocnd»- 
iity,  that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  impotation  of 
adieism  and  prcfanenesss  The  persons,  from  whose  mvh- 
thority  he  related  the  miracle  of  established  chiuracter  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume ;  eye^wi^ 
-nesses  of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  after  the 
Fbvian  fiunlly  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  coidd  no 
longer  give  any  reward  as  die  price  of  a  lie.  UtntmqmB, 
.qui  inierfuerejmmc  quoqm  numortmt,  pot^juam  mMmm 
mendado  pretiunk  '  To  which,  if  we  add  the  public  nature 
•of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  wiQ  appear  that  no  evidence 
can  well  be  supposed  Wronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
a  fialsdkood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  '8tt>ry  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through  Sara-> 

*  Hist.  Ub.  ▼.  cap.  8.     Suetonius  gives  newly  the  same  account  in  vita 
Vksp. 
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gosMy  the  caapital  of  Anrogon,  wliere  he  i«is  shcvniy  in  Ae 
cafhednlt  a  man  who  had  served  seren  years  as  a  doatu 
keeper^  and  was  wcU  koiowiL  to  erery  body  in  town  that 
liad  AVIS' paid  UademtioDS  at  diatchiirch*  Hehadbeen 
0eflBibra4^ioDgatima  wanting  a  leg;  but  reooTcred lliat 
linib  by  the  rafaUDg  of  holy  oil  npoo  the  Stomp ;  imdthc 
CarfhaJ  aasnres  Tis,  that  he  sawUm  with  tiro  l^s.  Tlua 
aMWirlp  was  Voaohed  by  all  the  canons  of  the  church*; 
and  the  whcde  coaipaay  in  town  were  appealed  to  fiw  a 
coBfimfltioQ  of  the  fact;  vdiom  the  Cardinal  found,  by 
iheir  asalous  dsvotnm,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  ma- 
racle.  Here  the  relater  was  also  contemporary  to  theanp- 
|Meed  prodigy,  of  aa  inaiedulousand  libarttne  chamrtetv 
as  well'  as  of  great  gawos ;  the  nurade  of  so  ringmkar  a 
«aiaDPe  as  eoiAd  acaicely  admit  of  a  oounterfisit,  and  the 
wilaeasfia  wry  mtmerons,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  mamiet, 
^^leGtakixt  of  the&ct  to  whi<2k  they  gave  their  testimony. 
And  what  adds  raig^btily  to  the&rce  of  eridence^aBd  nay 
double  <onr  aarprise  on  thJa  oocaaion,  1%  that  the  cardhuil 
UmadU^  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to  give  any  cre- 
dit ta  ity  aad  oonaaqiifltitly  cannot  be  auspecied  of  any 
aoBcarrePce  in  the  holy  fijsndL  He  considered  jnstlyy'diai 
it  w«a  n9ti««|Qisita»  in  order  to  n^ect  afrct  of  this  iiatvo» 
to  be  able  aeoiiratdy  to  disprove  tiie  tesCJaKWiy*  and  to 
Urace  its  Alsahood  Ihroa^  all  the  drcnmstances  oTkn^- 
very  and  crednUi^  which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as 
this  was  commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  snisll  dia- 
itaitte  of  time  and  p}«eea  so  was  it  enitremely  difficult, 
ev w  where  one  was  jqunediately  preseajt,  by  reason  of  tiie 
t>igotvy«  jgifteraaoe,  ciiitning»  and  roguery  of  a  great  paft 
eS  oiaiduAd*  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  Just  reaaoner, 
that  such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very 
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faee  of  it^  and  tlMit  a  miracie,  tui^ported  by  any  humaa 
teatimaayf  ti«a  more  properly  a  subject  of  deriaioa  tliaa 
ctmcgmnmL 

There  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  nriraclea  ■» 
Mribed  to  one  persoiiy  than  tlMMe  which  were  lately  Mid.  lo 
bare  been,  wrought  ia  Fraoee  upon-  the  tomb  of  Ahbi 
Paris,  the  bmous  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  thepeople 
were  so  long  deluded.  The  cutingof  tbe  sick,  giviog  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  sig^t  la  the  blind,  were  erety  wbers 
telked  of  as  the  usual  effectftof  tbat  holy  sepnlolwsb  B^ 
irihat  IS  mor^  ^ttraordmary,  maay  of  the  miradcg  were 
imsMdiately  proved  upon  the  spoij  before  judges^ofunqeeN 
stioned  integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of  (vecjit  and  dia- 
tinclienin  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  theatre 
thai  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all:  Arehuianof 
them  was  published  and  dispersed  every  where ;  nor  wsae 
the  cXiMiilDi^  though  a  learned  body,  supported  by  the  ccrii 
mai^ittrate^  and  determined  enemies  to  those  opinions  in 
whose  fiivour  the  miradea  were  said  to  have  been  wrei^i^ 
ever  aUe  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  them*.  Wherashall 
we  Ifaul  such  a  number  of  circumstanoes,  agreeing  to  the 
oendbovaliim  of  one  liMt  ?  Aid  what  haare  we  to  of^pose 
to  such  a  doud  of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibiln 
ty  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate  ? 
And  tUsp  surely,  in  thf  eyes  of  all  reasonable  peoi^er  will 
alone  be  regarded  as  a  sufficieat  refatatioD* 

Is  the  consequence  just,  because  some  human  teetfanony 
has  die  utmost  force  and  autbori^  in  some  cases,  .when  it 
Mhtes  to  the  battles  of  Pbilippi  or  Fhamalia  fir  instaaoei 
that  therefore  all  kinds  of  testimony  mnst^  in  all  oases,  have 
equal  force  and  authority  ?  .  Suppoea  that  the  CttARBAN 
and  PoMPEiAN  factions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vic- 

•  See  Note  [L.] 
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tary  ia  these  battles,  and  that  the  historisas  of  each  forty 
had  nnifermly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  aide; 
how  could  mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  de» 
tennine  between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong 
between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch^ 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkish, 
historian. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  acadanic  fiuth  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter;  whether  it  mag^ 
nifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself,  or  in  any  other 
way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and  propenn**' 
ties.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  mis*, 
sionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from  heaven  ?  Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  or- 
der to  attain  so  sublime  «  character  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of 
vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  made  i^ 
convert  of  himself,  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delusion ; 
who  ever  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support 
of  so  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ? 

The  smallest  qMirk  may  here  kindle  into  the  greatest 
flame;  becaiise  the  materials  are  always  prepared  tor  i^ 
The  ovJdwn  ffmma  auHaUarum  \  the  gazing  populace,  re* 
ceive  greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  su-; 
perstition  and  promotes  wonder- 
How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  l^een 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  aiVerwards  sunk 
mto  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  reports,  ^erefore^ 
fly  about,  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and 
we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  observar 
tion,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural 

•  LUC&ET. 
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priociples  of  credulity  and  deluaion*  And  ahall  we^  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  sdlation,  allow  of  a  mi- 
raenlons  yiolation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  false- 
hood in  any  private  or  even  public  histoty»  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  happen;  mndi  more  when  die  scene 
is  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court  of 
jn^cature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
which  they  can  employ,  find  thnnselves  often  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  most  re* 
cent  acdons.  But  the  matter  never  ocmiea  to  any  issue,  tf 
trusted  to  the  common  method  of  altercation  and  debate, 
and  flying  rumours ;  especially  when  men's  passions  have- 
taken  part  on  either  side« 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de* 
serve  their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  afterwards 
they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  unde* 
ceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses,  which  mi^t  dear  up  the  mat* 
ter,  have  perished  beyond  recovery* 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  reporters : 
And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  and 
koowin^^  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  com- 
prehension of  the  vulgar* 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  i^pears,  that  no  4estimony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability, 
much  less  to  a  proof;  that,  even  supposing  it  amounted 
to  a  proof,  U  would  be  opposed  by  another  proof,  de« 
rived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  which  it  would  en- 
deavour to  establish.  It  is  experience  only  which  give  s 
authority  to  human  testimony ;  and  it  is  the  same  experi- 
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e&oe  which  aasores  us  of  the  lawsof  natvre*  When^  tbero* 
forc^  tliese  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  hot  subtract  the  one  firom  the  other,  and* 
embrace  an  opiniaiv  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  wkh 
that  aseoraac^  which  ariaea  from  the  remainder.  But- 
according  to  th»  principle  here  espftained,  thksnbtraclioit 
irkh  rcfpurd  to  all  pqiular  rel%ioiis  amounts  t»  an  entire 
l^lllihilatiQn ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish. H  ae  a  mass, 
im*  that  no  human  testimony  can  ba^'  sueh  fivee  as  to 
provB  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  fomdation  for  any 
such  sjsti^  of  rriigkm* 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  when' 
I  say,  diet  a  mirade  can  nerer  be  proved,  so  as  to  he  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion*  For  I  own,  that  other- 
wise there  may  possibly  be  mirades,  or  violations  of  l^e 
naval  course  of  nature^  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
from  human  testimony;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.    Thus,' 
auppoae  all  authors,  in  all  languages^  agree,  that  flrom  the 
first  of  January  1600,  tiiere  was  a  total  darkness  over  die 
whole  earth  for  eight  days  s  Suppose  that  the  tradition  bf 
this  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among 
tjie  people :   That  all  travellers  viha  return  from  foreign 
(K>uDlrie8  bring  us  accounts  of  the.  same  tradition,  without 
thfr  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident  that  our 
present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the  iact,  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes 
whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay,  corruption,  and 
4i«solutiQ&  of  nitfure^  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so 
many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon,  which  seems  tb 
l»ve  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 
the  reach  of  ^maan  tesdmcmy,  if  that  testimony  be  very 
eij^tenaive  and  uniform* 
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But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England 
should  agree,  that,  on  the  first  of  January  1600,  Queen 
Elicabetfi  died ;  that  bodi  before  and  after  her  death  she 
was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole  court,  as  is  usual 

• 

with  persons  of  her  rank ;  that  her  successor  was  acknow-' 
ledged  and  prodaimed  by  the  parliament ;  and  that,  after 
being  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appeared,  resumed 
the  dirone,  and  governed  England  for  three  years ;  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  odd  circumstances,  but  should  not  have  the  least  in- 
clination to  believe  so  miraculous  an  event  I  should*  not 
doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public 
circumstances  that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to 
have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  poissibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the  diffi- 
culty, and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in 
an  affur  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid  judg- 
ment of  that  renowned  Queen ;  *with  the  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage which  sh^  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  artifice :  All 
this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  reply,  that  the 
knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  common  phenomena, 
that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most  extraordinary  events 
to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so  signal  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  systeni 
of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  imposed 
on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  suffici^it, 
with  all  men  of  smi^e^  not  only  to  make  them  reject  the 
fact,  butevenrejectitwithoutforther examination.  Though 
the  beifg  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
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t|i«  ^agpeomiQe  ^l^b  ^«  Iifivi?  of  I««  pro4a9(>aB9  «K  d^ 
uiMi4  «9W8§  of  BlMPr#»  Tbi^  stiUl  re4n9ef  W  to,  |^9irt  Qth 
9p^Yl^9fk  ^  o^Ug^  04  tp  OWVUifff  the  ia^faees;  oC  4l« 
icMij^  of  tr^tk  49^  tlft©  t^s^Lponjr  of  im^  vith  th«)Sfl  ^ 

tfeft  15i<^tip»«<f  th^  tawqf  na*W^  bj  iaiw4w»  W  ^tr^^  tft 
j«lg^?^i9fr9^tM9ii&.KK»^Ukflyap4p<fb4^    ^  t)|« 

Qirqjiig^  E^li§^^s  «aYaq)€;ft  d^m  in  tlmt  oonf^^mpg  «}]& 

Qtiiec  B»B$ter  of  f%9t;  tM^  vmfif^  Aifmisk  >r^ry  ip^n^  th» 

wdiQri^  of  th«  former  t§9^iff^w;f  wd  meke  w  Cmw  i^ 
gHOiml  rei^ulion  nav^r  V>  Iiw4  aajt  attrntiop  ^  it,  if Itk 
^jift^^fer  ^p^cKHift  pr^li^c^  ijt  nu^  b^.  coy^i^. 

I^pipd  Bmx>p  si^eiuf.  tP  h^y^  ^mfcmced  tfe^  i^pua^e  prmi^ 
p)MoSi99^Kppin^  «  W^  ought,'*  «fiyflk  be^  "  to  m^  a  od-i 
^  l^fltJijW  9C  paiiticuter  hi^toi;;  of  ^U  mooit^r^  and  pxo^<^ 
<A  gipjUA  binbA  or  pxodvotiQn^,  wd:  ip  n  word  ol  ^ev;  thing 
•3  9e^  f %r9,  iM»d  wtnio»din9ry  x»  DMwe^  But  tbia  wisft 
<*  be:doiie  wtfa.  tb^  motl;  ^svere  «witiDy»  Wst  w/e  d^qMni 
*f  from,  trudi.  Aboye  aiUi  ejery  r^tipn  must  be  QO«Mh 
<^  dffK^  9A  suspjfmos  which,  dfipi»iidii  m  wy  decree  mpca 
^^Y#iigim^i^^prodigi^ofXiiyy:  A^dno  leas.oofimtji 
<(  ^MUg  lii^t  is.  to  be  &md  in  th^  writers,  on  nfttaral  vcmgtQ 
<<  or  alchymy,  or  such  au(;|iQBs.  who  seem  41  of  thfem.  t» 
^bflW  W  uppQoqiierable  »iq[>eiiibf^  fpr  Silsehood  and  fa- 

I  mi)  lih«  h^sfi;T  pleaded  with,  the  method  of  reascmiag 
b^XQ.dkdiyeKdl  aa  I  think  it  vwy  ^rve  to  confound  diooa 
dwg9ira»ts.firimkds,  or  dia^ised  ^n^mifiSi  to  the  Ckn^tim 
v^tmth  "who  baise  undertakion  to  defend  it  by  the  painen 
ptwoiT  hiunan.  neaaon.    Our  mosft  holy  iseligion  is  |punded 

'.  Nov.  t^j,  Ifl^  iii  vh.  2». 
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eaUmHk,  mgtCA  veMon;  md  llisawro  DM^iod  tf  ex« 
pniwig  it  to  p«l  It  t9  saeb  a  trial  at  k  is  by  &o  ioeaw 
fitted  to  andarak  Tb  Hiaka  Cbia  flM>ra  avident^  lat  iia  ex- 
wiwa  thaaa  aiiaacltff  wlatad  in  aciiptttra  ?  a&^  aotta-iota 

■ 

ouaalv^  im.  too  wido  a  fiaid,  kt  na  ea^na  murarfvet  to 
SQobaB  1windliatkaP6l•M0Md^wkkhwesfaafieau■D^^ 
aooaadiag  t»the  ]Nrkaa|^ca  of  these  praftfiadtd  Chratiaafl^ 
■at  as  tbe  nord  ot  testimonj  of  God  hinsdl^  b«t  aa  iba 
pvodhK^oa  of  a  mafe  bwnan  wrilay  and  Matorian.  Ham 
tlias  wo  ava  ftnt  to  oonnder  a  book,  presented  to  na  ^  # 
baoribaraua  and  ignovaat  people,  wfkleB  in  an  age  wben 
tl«y  ^  *«  »o«  b«l««o.s,  «.d  «  di  p»obd>aity  te«g 
after  the  fiu;ts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  liy  90  OM^ 
curring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature 
entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  oi|r  fidl  firom  thi^t 
state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  thousand 
years :  Of  the  destructipn  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  authpir :  Of 
their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable :  I  d^ire  any  one  to  ky  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  afier  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  whe- 
ther he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  ^uch  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testimony,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  rektes ;  which  is,  how-  . 
ever,  necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the 
measures  of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied,  without 
aQy  variation,  to  prophecies;  and  indeed  all  prophecies  are 
real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted  as  propfii 

%2 
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of  any  f^vdi^n*  If  it  did  Hot  exceed  the  c^Micity  of  hu- 
man nature  to  foitetell  future  eVentSy  it  would  be  absurd  to 
employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argument  for  a  divine  mission 
or  authority  from  heaVen.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  ChHsHan  Edigicn  not  only  was  at 
first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot 
be  believed  by  any  reasonable  pers(m  without  one.'  Mere 
icisscm  is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity:  And 
whoever  is  moved  by  FaUh  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  deter- 
mination to  belieye  what  is  most' contrary  to  custom  and 
experience. 
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t>7  A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  Or  A  FUTURK 

WaT£. 

I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  who 
loves  sceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he  advanced 
msRiy  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  oa  throughout  this  inquiry, 
I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  accurately  as 
I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  die  singular 
good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire  li- 
berty above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  (rem 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  aigumentation,  re- 
ceived its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  4olerati<Hi,  and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe- 
nal statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras^ 
and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last'cvent  proceeded  part- 
ly  from  other  motives,  there  are  scarcely  any  iastanees  to 
be  met  mth,  in  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu- 
rus lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  ip  peace  and 
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tranquillity:  Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  ^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  afforded 
equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ^,  to  the 
professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.  How  requisite 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youths  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that^  even  at 
present,  when  she  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, she  bears  With  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  pefse- 
tcntion  which  blow  upon  her. 

yw  «dinir%  ««r«  niy  friend,  -  the  singakr  good  for- 
ftum  of  philosf^hy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the  natural 
course  of  things  and  to  be  unavoidaUe  in  every  age  and 
natioD*  This  pertinacious  bigotiy,  of  which  you  comfdaia 
as  so  &tal  to  philos^^hy,  is  really  her  '<^spring»  wbo^  after 
fiUyiaD^  with  superstition^  separates  himsdf  entirety  from 
ihp  interest  of  his  par^it,  and  becoicies  her  most  inveterate 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religioii, 
die  present  occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not 
fossiUy  be  lecHieeived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
modi ;  when  miuikind,  being  wholly  illiterate^  foimed  an 
idea  of  roli|^on  more  suitable  to  their  weak  appreh«iaion% 
and  pomposed  th«ur  sacred  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly  as 
were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief^  more  than  of  atgu-> 
jnent  or  diqptttatim«  After  the  first  alanft,  therefore,  was 
.over^  which  arose  frMi  the  new  paradoxed  and  principles 
^the  philosophers^  the^  teachers  seem  ever  after,  dating 
idbe  Bg^  of  antiqui^^  to  have  Uved  in  great  harmony  widi 
g^  ebtablished  sUperstHion^  and  to  have  made  a  fair  par*- 

*  Ludani  wtffitx^f*  •  Id.  d  DiO. 
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titkm  of  ftMUikted  tetwieen  ihtm\  ih^ fimner  cfeiitfA^  ^ 
the  learnedand  wise,  ihekttfer  postessiflgalldMttt^atritiid 
illitemie. 

It  Mollis  theii,  ftay  I,  thttt  yon  leare  p(ditic^  entirely  but 
ofthni  qneidon^  and  ne^er  .suppose^  thataWite  magisttftte 
can  justly  be  jekdous  of  certain  tenets  of  philosophy,  soeh 
as  those  of  ^cnrus,  which)  denying  a  dttine  existtfneiB^ 
and  consequently  a  pnotidence  imd  a  fiiture  state,  seem  to 
looseti)  in  a  great  measnn^  the  ties  of  morality,  and  iMy 
be  supposed^  f<Hr  that  rtsason,  pernicious  to  the  pteee  oiT  ci* 
▼il  society. 

I  knows  i«plietl  h^  that  in  fact  H^m  p^rseeutidtis  ner^ 
In  iiny  age,  prcfc^eded  from  calm  reason,  or  frbA  etpe^ 
riienee  of  the  petiiicious  ccmsequetited  of  phildMphjr;  hut 
Arose  entirely  ^rom  pssftion  iuid  pn^udtoe.  But  what  iff 
dhouM  adTance  GsHrdier,  Atifl  as^rt,  that,  it  EpicUlHis  had 
hden  ttccttsed  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the  ij^ecpkdM^ 
ot  hiforbierft  ttf  thdse  days^  he  could  easily  hat^  defetidM 
his  canse^  and  proved  hb  principles  6f  philos^hy  tO  btt  M 
salatary  as  thoSiB  of  his  adrersaries^  who  endeatouredi 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  to  th^  public  hAtr<>d  i^ 
jeakmsy. 

I  wish^  said  I,  ycHi  would  try  your  db(|lieri«i6  tpon  sd 
eittraordinary  a  >tti|»ic,  and  itiake  a  sp^dch  far  E^icurwlj 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Atheiis,  if  you  will 
allow  drat  and^ht  and  polite  city  to  hare  cohtained  tejr 
mob^  but  the  Hkdte  phildsbphical  part  of  his  audiehee,  sddh 
as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  hi^  kt^* 
ments* 

The  itiAtter  would  not  be  diAcult,  upon  iiikh  cddditioHs, 
replied  be :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  suppose  myiieSf  Epi- 
etirtis  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenito 
people,  and  shaU  deliver  yc^u  such  an  harangue  as  will  fill 
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all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to 
gratify  tbe  malice  of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  I  to  justify^  in  your  as- 
sembly, what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your  deliberations, 
which  of  right  ^ould  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  speculative  philosophy ;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  familiar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
£ur  as  in  me  ires,  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here  dispute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  far  ^uch  questions 
concern  the  public  interest*  And  if  I  can  persuade  you, 
that  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present- 
ly send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tradi-. 
tion  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce,)  indulge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reason;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing^ the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  most  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement  of  the 
universe;  and  then  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  intel- 
ligence could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a- 
toms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius 
can  never  sufficiently  admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  Just* 
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iiesft  of.  this  argument.  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  a» 
mj,  antagonists  and  accuses  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient 
if  I  can  t>Tove,  from  this  very  reasonings  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  philosophical 
disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  I  un- 
dermine not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  prin- 
c^les,  which  they  themselves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  satis- 
factory. 

Yoii,'  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  a  divine  existeni^e,  (which 
I  never  questioned,)  is  derived  from  the  order  of  na;ture ; 
where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence  and  design, 
that  yon  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its  cause,  either 
chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force  of  matter*  You 
allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effects  to  causes. 
From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  hav^ 
been  project  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  pan«- 
not  make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fails;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the.  conclusion  in  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  justify. 
The36  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to  mark  the  con* 
sequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we 
must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  are 
exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but  can  ne- 
ver afford  a  reason  Unttit  exceeds  a  hun^^d.  If  the  cause, 
assigned  for  any  efiect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  we 
must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as 
will  give  it  a  just  proportion  to  the  effect.     But  if  we  as- 
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cribe  to  it  farmer  qualities,  or  affirm  it  eapabla  of  finidli- 
cifig  o^rdfectt)  we  aa^  ottfy  indulge  she  liOMKt  of  CM- 
jectnr^  Ittid  arbitl'arily  sa{>po8e  tlie  exbteooe  of  foalitiltt 
Md  (ga^gie^  i^ithdtft  te^dti  or  ftuthority. 

'tb^  WHef ttle  hbid$9  trhether  thecattie  ass^gnedbetoifaB- 
utidHiiMlidttft  tiiAJlteiS  or  a  rational  intelligeiit  beia^  if  the 
^Me  IMI  kftowii  «mly  by  the  elfect,  wfe  tiet^r  oiight  m  •»- 
t^it^  to  ft  tey  qttlilftie)  bisyotid  what  are  predtdy  nqiuaite 
to  produce  the  effect  t  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  juiit 
^^^ftOtibg^  return  back  from  the  cause^  and  infer  other  ef- 
ibctb  ft-Mi  iti  beyond  those  by  which  aloee  il  is  kndlrti  to 
lis.  !No  tttid,  merely  firom  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeaads^l  pi^^ 
mres)  iDtmld  ktiow  thlit  he  Was  also  a  statuary  or  arcUtec^ 
Ud  Wad  M  ^ftt^  fiO  less  skilful  in  stone  tad  niarble  thift 
in  eoloCIf  it  The  laknts  and  taste  displayed  in  ^  partioli^ 
lar  W^k  teAtt^  us  t  th^e  we  may  safely  conclude  die  wwk^ 
feaUfi  t&  b<i  p^sse^ed  crfl  The  cause  must  be  propottioned 
td  thig  etft^t  I  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  prepoftioA 
ft,  We  (^aH  Wi'^f  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  feftUeiv 
or  aiford  afi  ififeMuee  eo^ftceming  any  other  dosigii  or  jMr- 
(brmcui^e.  €hsi^h  qualities  must  be  somewhat  bey^iul  what 
is  m^i^f  hfitfUMite  ti»  producing  the  effect  which  we  ex- 
amine. 

Alter#ki^  di^fel^  the  gods  to  be  the  authon  tif  the 
«)iis(etie^  of  ^ftder  of  the  universe ;  it  follows  that  tk^y 
possess  ttM  ^jF^cise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  be^ 
fievo)enc<!y  %hicb  -af^lears  ib  their  wbrkmanship ;  bti€  M- 
tiiing  fhrthef  iJiH  e^tf  be  ptoved,  isxcdpt  we  tall  in  the  as^ 
sisfaMe  ^  e±§kggtn»kf!i  iM  flattery  to  supply  the  defects 
rf  argument  alid  t^eHsol^ing^  So  far  as  the  traces  «f  M/ 
ftttributea  at  ^^sehi  appear,  so  fer  may  w»  coftclude  fhes6 
atti*ibut^  to  miht  The  supposition  of  farthfelr  attribtiCH 
is  niiere  hypothesis ;  much  mdi<e  the  supposition  fbht^  ill 
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^•taat  regtom  of  space  or  pt  liods  of  tiaM^  there  has  b«ln, 
or  will  be^  a  moire  magnificent  dlqilay  of  dieae  tttriimtn, 
and  «  sAbm^  of  administratioDaiore  toitable  tosvchima- 
finaiy  tirtuea.  We  can  never  be  aUowed  tb  taotiat  op 
&Oft  ike  tmirecee^  ibe  elFect»  to  Jtipilet^  the  caaae:  and 
ifaM  4ii6oe&d  dMfUward*)  toh^Ferany^ewoffiBctftoBidiat 
6titM{  aa  if  tbe  fffeaent  eActs  alone  were  not  entindy 
wofrihy  of  die  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  caase  beCng  derived  solety 
itom  ilie  eftcti  they  mittt  be  €acacdy  existed  to  eadi  odier ; 
stnd  tfie  one  can  nn^rr^hr  to  any  thhigfiuther,  or  be  the 
fiwndAtimi  (tf  any  new  inferenoe  and  oondhisiofi. 

Yon  find  certain  phenomena  in  natnre.  Von  soak  a 
camae  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  fbnnd  falm. 
Tou  afterwaitb  become  so  enamoured  of  this  oftpring  of 
•  your  brain,  that  yon  imagine  it  Impossible  but  he  must  pfO- 
-Aikot  something  greater  and  more  petfeet  tfian  die  prasent 
ecene  of  things^  sAAA\  is  so  ftiU  of  ill  and  disordar«  Yon 
Ibrget  that  this  snp^rlatltre  iAteliigence  and  benefolesee 
ofs  efitirely  Imaginaryi  or,  at  least,  withont  any  fonndatkm 
in  xiMSdti ;  and  dM  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  lifasi 
any  qtralities  bot  what  you  see  he  has  actnaliy  exertod  and 
^displayed  in  his  prodoctions.  Let  your  gods,  tbenfore^ 
^  |diilosophers  t  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances  of 
fia^ire :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
arbitrary  sappodtioos,  in  order  to  suit  diem  to  the  attri- 
butes which  you  so  ibndly<4Ucribe  to  your  deities* 

Whet  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  aaithotity^ 
O  Athenians !  talk  of  a  golden  or  lAlver  age^  which  pMce<- 
4ed  the  phesMt  state  of  vloe  and  misery^  I  hear  them  widi 
artetition  aikl  vAA  te^ttmce^  But  when  philosophers, 
who  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reason^ 
lioM  the  same  disecarse,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own,  the  same 
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<^»seqttious  submission  and  pious  deference.  I  ask,  who 
carried  them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who  admitted  them 
into  the  councils  of  gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of 
fate,  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have 
executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has 
actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted 
00  the  steps,  or.  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  sdll  insist  that 
they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
ginaUon ;  cAerwise  they  could  not  thus  change  their  man- 
ner of  Inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  effects ;  presu- 
ming that  a  more  perfect  production  than  the  present 
wpr]4  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  perfect  beiogs  as  the 
gods.  And  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to 
these  icelestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute  but 
what  can  be  found  in  the  present  world* 

Hence  aU  the  fruidess  industry  to  account  for  the  ill  ap- 
pearances of  nature  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods;  while 
we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  disorder 
wjlii  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
aod  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
aervance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Ju- 
piter, and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sensi- 
ble creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These  attributes, 
Acai,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  takf^  for  granted  in  their 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that 
such  coqectures  may,  perhaps,  be  adn^itted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask,  Why  take 
these  attributes  for  granted,  or.why  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  sup- 
positions, which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  ima-- 
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ginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in 
the  course  of  nature  ? 

The  religions  hypothesis,  therefore,  most  be  considered 
only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  Ti8il>!e 
phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just  reasoner  will  ever 
presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single  &ct,  and  alter  or  add 
to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you  think 
that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it  is  al- 
knrable  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  these  causes.  In  such  complicated  and  suMiAie 
sufajects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
jecture and  argument  But  here  you  ought  to  rest  If  you 
come  backward,  and,  arguing  firbm  your  inferred  causes, 
condude  that  any  odier  feet  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuH^  display  of 
particular  attributes ;  I  must  admonish  you  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning  attached  to  the* 
prisseht  subject,  and*  have  certainly  added  something  to  the 
attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  effect; 
otherwise  yon  could  never,  with  toleraUe  sense  or  proprie- 
ty, add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  the  cause* 

'  Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar- 
dens ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question,  where- 
in the  security  of  gbod  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of 
society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  world,' who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  punishes 
the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and  Rewards 
the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  ail  theur  under- 
takings. But  surely  I  deny  not  the  course  itself  of  events, 
which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry' and  ^aroinatiqn* 
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I  nekMwl^dge  that,  in  tibe  pre^Mt  cider  ofAmg^  Tixtoe 
is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  tkan  wi^  and  meets 
wUlk  a  iMre.  fevouarabfe  teception  firoiii  the.vorld.  I  am 
seoAilMe  tittat^  according  to  tha  piKt  ei3q;)ec»flee.ormaiik]iidy* 
ffieivldi4>  k  tbie  chief  joy  of  hnman  life^  ami  modnratioai 
the  only  Mnrce  c£  tntucpiiUitj  and  kappinesa^  I  nerer  ba*. 
1|IM9  betw^n  the  ▼iftmaiisi  and  the  vicicuia.  course  of  fife  ; 
b«t  am  sQMible  that,  to  a  weU-disposad  naad^  eveij  ad* 
^iW>.tieft  13  on  thft  side  of  tbe  fbnoer.  And  what  c«i  ymm 
my  «»9^>  aUofwiog  all  your  st^ipositiiHia  aoid  ressoniaf^? 
Y^Hftett  Qii^in4«^>  that  tUa  dJapoaifeiQtt  aif  tUs^pwrntdii 
fWw  i|it^iig€8nce  avd  desigiv  But  ighatOTar-  it  {H'ecfiadbi 
iWmt  ^«  di3po9itii9»  ito|il(.  on  which  depeoda  our  kappU 
iia3$  or  nosevy^  and  laonae^aandjr  onir  eondnct  and  dqxovlH 
iveitt  i»  W%  is  slill  the  same.  It  i&  $tSL  opem  finr  mm^  mb 
W4A  aty^iV  to  vegniate  m^hehaiionrby  my  expericDceiofi 
pfi9t^e»^  And  ifyovaffinathot^  while  admnepaoTfti* 
d^V^  ia  aUo^n^  and  asnprenr  dislKihitiai»  jnflaice  in  ihci 
i|i|jlM^^%.  I  «ught  to  espeet  some  n^aaoaf  partfeulae  neward 
of  the  990d,,  and  pnoiahmeait  of  Ae^bad^  beyond  the  cardie 
iHNQf  couMft;  of  events ;  I  hoire  find  the  saaaa  &Uacy:  which 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.  Yen.  parsilBt  in  imaN 
gPWIg).  thaft  if  we  gvant  that  divia^  €»iitcPOi|  fior  which 
yw.  S9  eaomeslly  contend,  yon  mi^sfJ^y ki&r  caoaaquoB^ 
ctft  firom  llv  ^fod  add  Bomething  to  the  expeimneed  ovdap 
<jS  nature^  by  aigning  fvoii^  the  attaibntas  which  yo»  a»» 
cribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem»iiot  to-vemaiabei  diat  all 
3raMr  raaiooiaga  op.  thia  sHbject  can  only  be  dMom  irom 
^SiSS^  to  eansea^  and  that  every  argumaiit)  deduced  from 
^inaaai  ta  effefita,  maat  of  necaasity^  be  a  gaess  sophism; 
siMe'  it  ia  impossible  for  you-  to  know  any  Aing^  of  the 
qanae»  but  idut  yon  have  aaC^nsedeiitfy  sot  inferred*  birt 
diseorered  to  the  fojl  jn^  the  effect 
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Bat  vhAt  must  a  phiiosqrikr  dbink  of  those  Tain  sea- . 
soasgswhft,  i^rtsadof  wypding  tkeprasemasene  qfihiap 
as  tha sota  ohjcct  of  their  coptemplflrioas  aofiur  laTavaadia 
vkola  ooiKiio.of  natpn,  astoscmdarlUalifeaievekjr'apaat' 
91^  t#  somo^ng  fiuBthar ;  aporch,  whickkad»to»gr•at« 
ec»  aad  va^jr  diffeMB^bnilding;  a  pfologae  itkkk  ^S9faa 
oalji  ta  iftndooa  tlie  pitoe^  and  gsfe  it  aaaaegvaoB  ud 
ptapriatgr?  Whence^  do  job.  think,  c»n  wmA  philasopheaa 

damratheiflridoaof'thegods?  FiamthoaroirnooMehud 
ianginnlinn  mut^^  Tov  if  ihsjr  dttiiBe  it  fr^m  the  psescalr. 
phencxmeiia^  it  vould  nevsr  pmt  taaojt  thing  farthmv  hub 
BiaBlbeaKactljrac^instad  tatheau  Thai  the  dkiail^  neyi 
jHMMifif  he  tinrinwffd  with  attcihute^  which  wa  hare  newer 
aesn  exacted ;  majr  be  goeemed  bjr  pvineipks  of  aotio» 
which  we  cmm>^  dieoeiwr  to.  be  ■  n tiifcd ;  atkthiawiEfiree^ 
ly  be  allowed.  But  still  dMS  ia  mesepoaii&tK^andlqqM^ 
tlkaqni^  We  never  can  he«a  tci|so»  to  ib}^  a|iy  atlpilmtes 
pi  any  pn^oi|^  of  aotion  in  hia^  bat  so  fiw  fs  we  ^ow 
tjbeas  li^  haye  been  excited  and  tntiafind 

if  yen  aasmer  in  the  aflviaatiwe^  I  ooatctnibithatv  sin^jus* 
tia^  heaa  exerts  iAael^  it  ia  satisfled*  Iff  ye»  leply*  in  the 
aegfflivc^  i  oonolnde  thi^  yow  havathea  no  season  tp  aa* 
caihejuslBB^  m  oar  sense  of  it,  tpthegeds.  if  you  b^ki 
aniedifltal|afeweena|i|Tnaiion  and  negaiioa^  by  saying  that 
thajaalioeofthegDil^  atpcefent,  exeitstilsdf  inptii,but 
not  in  itaU}  extenli;  i  answer,  tbi|t  yo»  ham  no  reason 
la.  giaa.ib  any,  paatioular  extent^  b|il  onljf'so.flur'asiyoH  se^ 
il^  njjysssw^  SMrt  itselC 

Tbnslbaingt^dispnta^  a^theiMnaft  t^ashoitis. 
sua  with  ByanlngQtikta*  The  oMasa  ol  nature  Ibta  op6» 
laiHiycBms^iplatkn^aawaM  as  lo^thai»s»  Thaexperiim- 
ced  tnia  oCeaanls  ia  the  gveat  stnndaed^  by  wMek  we  all 
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'  regulate  onr  conduct*  Nothing  else  can  be  appiealed  to  in 
the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet .  In  Tain  would 
our  limited  understanding  break  through  those  boundaries 
which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imagination*  While 
we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular 
intelligent  cause,  which  first  bestowed,  and  still  preserves 
order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a  principle  which  is  both 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  uncertain;  because  the  std>- 
jeet  lies  entirely  beycmd  the  reach  of  human  experience*  It 
is  useless ;  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  de* 
rived  entirely  from  the  course  of  nature^  we  can  never,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,,  return  back  from  the 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  totke 
common  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  establish  any 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour* 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his^harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old ; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  pec^e, 
you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  expressed  a 
particular  attachment.  But  allowing  you  to  make  expe*- 
rience  (as  indeed  I  think  yon  ought)  the  only  standard  of 
our  judgment  .concerning  this,  and  all  other  questions  of 
fact,  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  eKperience  to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refiite  this  reason- 
ing, which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus*  If 
you  saw,  for  instance^  a  half**finbhed  buildii^,  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  th^  in- 
struments of  mitsonry ;  could  you  not  v^^  fix>m  the  effect 
^at  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance?  And  could 
you  not  return  agaiii,  kom  tbi$  inferred  cause,  io  infer  new 
additions  to  thi$  effect,  and  conclodie^  4:hat  the  <fauildtng 
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woiild  sooa  be  inisked)  and  i6oeite  tit  the  fiirthw  imptovi^ 
Hients  which  sort  con\d  besto^  upon  k  ?  If  y^u  taw  upotf 
the  seiHshore  (!he  print  of  one  kumdn  foot,  you  would  con- 
clude that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,  and  that  he  hadal* 
se  1^  the  tj^ceis  of  the  other  foot,  though  effatoed  by  the 
i^etting  of  the  sanda  ot  lAuOdation  of  the  watora  Why 
then  do  you  refuse  to  admit  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world 
and  ike  present  fife  oniy  as  an  impevfect  buiUing,  firovi 
which  jo«  can  inftr  n  superior  iititeUjgi»ce';  and  arguing 
jGrom  thnt  snperfor  intettigitnce,  which  can  leavte  n^duig 
iinperlect,  why  may  yoli  not  infer  a  mmre  finished  sdiemto 
or  plan,  which  wi}l  receive  its  completion  ill  some  distant 
point  of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  m^hods  of  reaaott- 
ing  eacacdy  mmiim  ?  And  under  what  ffretence  can  yois 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  ininste  dilference  of  the  subjects,  ri^lied  be^  is  * 
sfrficSent  feundatioli  fer  this  difference  in  my  ooncliisions. 
In  works  of  kumtm  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advance  firom  the  effect  to  die  cause^  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  ooncemilD^  the  ef- 
fect, and  examine  the  alt^iMions  which  it  has  probably 
undergone^  at  may  still  undefga  But  what  is  the  foun* 
dation  of  this  assthod  of  reasoning  ?  Plainly  this ;  that 
man  is  abAigs  whomweknowbyeiqperienee,  whdsemo* 
tives  and  designs  we  are  acquainted  withy  and  whose  pro- 
jeels  and  iacUnationshave  a  certain  conneetion  and  cohe- 
rence, according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established 
Ibr  the  gtfvemntet  of  such  a  creature.  When  thereibre 
we  &id,  that  any  work  had  proceeded  firom  the'  skifl  and  in- 
dustry of  man ;  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  the; 
nature  of  the  ailimal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences 
concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him ;  and  these 
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inferences  will  all  be  fonnded  in  experieiice  and  observation. 
But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  single  work  or  pro- 
duction which  we  examine,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  ar- 
gue in  this  manner ;  because  our  knowledge  of  all  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  de- 
rived from  the  production,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any 
new  inference.  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only 
prove,  when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of 
a  human  foot  proves  likewise,  from  our  other  experience, 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its 
impression,  though  efBu^ed  by  time  or  other  accidents. 
Here  we  mount  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descend- 
ing again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect ; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of 
reasoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations,  concerning  the  tumo/ figure 
and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  this 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophistical. 

*  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  die 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his 
productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  in- 
fer any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe  shows 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  As 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  infer 
a  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  effect 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  farther  de- 
grees of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorised  to 
infer  or  suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now, 
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Without  some  sucii  licence  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteratbn  in 
the  effect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar- 
tial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  consequent*^ 
ly,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument, 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis '» 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion, observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eli- 
gible. But,  besides,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almost  every  thing  is  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  very  difierent  from  ours;  besides, 
this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of 
analogy,  to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  intentions  of  men, 
to  those  of  a  Being  so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we 
have  discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past  or  future 
conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and  incomprehen- 

•  See  NoTi  [M.] 
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sible,  wko  bears  much  less  analc^  to  any  other  being  in 
the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines,  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
^here  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
full  in  his  works,  savours  more  of  fliittery  «id  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy*  All  the  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothidg  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience^  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different  from  those 
which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  reli^ous  hypoihe-^ 
sis ;  no  event  f<M'eseen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology  for  Epi- 
euros  will  still  a|^ar  solid  and  satisfactory ;  nor  have  the 
political  interests  of  society  any  cmmettion  with  the  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  metaphysics  aad  rdigion« 

There  is  stiU  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  whieh  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  aUow  your 
premises,  I .  must  deny  your  ocmclusion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  Ufe^  becMKe  they  augki  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  do^  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  in- 
flict punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue, 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat- 
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ier.  Its  influence  on  tbeir  life  and  conduct  most  still  be 
the  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  diem  of 
such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reason«- 
ers,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poli- 
ticians ;  since  thqr  frae  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  conclu- 
sicm  in  &vour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  premises 
from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philoso*- 
phy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  government  has 
suffered  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence.  There' 
is  no  enthusiasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doctrines  are 
not  Very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
put  upon  tbeir  reasonings  but  whi^  must  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  sciences;  and  even  to  the  state^  by 
paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest- 
ed and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  diflSculty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
efifect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed,)  or  to  be  of  so  sin- 
gular and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  paraUel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehend- 
ed under  any  known  speciesj  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  cause. 
If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeed, 
the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infer- 
ences of  this  nature ;  both  the  efiect  and  cause  must  bear 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.     I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.     I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  sin- 
gular and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Dei^,  a  cause 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled ;  your  reasonings  upon 
that  supposition  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention. 
There  is,  I  own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  return 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  ad* 
ditionto  it 
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PART  L 


JL  HERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason* 
ings  disphiyed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies  of  Atheists  / 
and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute  whether 
any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a  speculative  atheist 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contradictions  ?  The  knight- 
errants,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  cl  giants,  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso- 
phers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  with  any 
such  absurd  creature  or  conversed  with  a  man  who  had 
no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either  of 
action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic?  And  how  far  is  it  pos- 
sible to  push  these  philosophical  principles  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticion,  mtecedent  to  all  study 
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and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  j  udgment  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  ^^rmer  opinions  a^d  principles,  but  also 
of  our  very  fiiculties;  of  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we  must 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, yf]f^  hfs  apre^Qgpitive  above  otbcrs  that  are  self- 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance  a  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  sre  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  wc^e  it  ever  possible  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
Im»  j^tirely  incuraUe ;  and  no  reasoiuiig  could  ever  bring 
lis  to  »  d4t^  of  AS$unince  And  oonmiioD  jopcm  any  8ub|ect 

UWS^  honreisrer,  he  confessed,  that  this  species  of  aoep 
lidffim  wiien  more  moderate,  may  he  undenalood  in  a  very 
jreMteaUe  sense,  and  is  a  ntoBssasy  preparative  to  the 
atnidy  of  philaJBopby,  by  pffeserviag  a  proper  inpavtiality  in 
Aur  ^ndgnents,  and  weaning  oiur  mind  finxii  all  thoae  pre*- 
jiidiCfiSiWofaidbi  we  may  have  imbibed/ram  cdiioBtion  or  rash 
opinion.  To  begin  widi  dear  and  seltevident  priDcipIc^ 
(to  advance  1^  Mmormts  and  sure  steps,  to  resifipr  freqoent- 
ty  our  fxmdasioiis,  and  examme  accurately  all  their  con** 
fequenoes;  .though  by  these  means  we  shall  make  both  fi 
alow  and  a  «bort  progress  in  oar  systems ;  am  the  only 
iBQtfaods  by  9f hioh  we  can  o^ar  hope  to  rea<^  tmdi,  a^  at- 
tain a  proper  stability  and  certainty  in  our  determinations. 

T^Que  is  another  specif  of  sceptioism,  conas^jveitf  to 
Miende  and  inqui^,  wJ^en  mefi  are  apppaaed  to|iave  dia- 
covered,  either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  4»anr  mental 
faoaities,  or  tbctr  Mifitnass.to  reach  any  Qxad  detarauna- 
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.tion  in  all  those  curiovft  subjects  of  speculation  aboaC 
wJikhtikqr  are  commoBly  employed.  £nren  our  very  aeiises 
are  brought  into  dispute^  by  a  certain  species  of  phjloso* 
phees;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  sulfected  to 
the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  oonclu* 
^ieos  of  metaphyaics  and  ^bcciogy.  As  these  paradoxical 
teBets<if  diey  may  be  .called  tenets)  are  to  be  mei  with  in 
some  philosophers,  and  the  refiitaticm  of  them  in  several^ 
they  natuyaUy  excite  our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire 
4ato  the  arguaicniB  on  which  they  may  be  fimnded. 

I  need  not  msist  uppn  the  rotme  trite  topics,  employed 
•by  tke  sceptics  in  bU  ages,.  agaiBst  die  evidence  of  senss ; 
Mcfa  as  those  frfoch  ave  deriTed  from  the  imperfectioa  and 
fallacionsness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occasions ; 
the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water;  the  varioiis 
aspects  of  objects,  fccosding  to  their  different  distances ; 
the  douUe  images  which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  eye ; 
with  maay  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature.  These 
sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
Jtfae  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
that  we  must  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con- 
siderations, derived  firom  the  nature  of  the  mediumi  the 
distance  of  the  ahiect,  and  die  disposition  of  the  oigati,  in 
Older  to  render  them,  within  their  qphere,  the  proper  cri- 
taoia  of  truth  aiid  &|sehood.  There  are  other  more  pro- 
found arguments  against  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so 
-eBSf  a  solution. . 

it  see^ps  «xidfliit,  that  aoen  are  carried  by  a  natural  ior 
stiiict4>f  pgeposoccoion  to  repose  faith  in  tjieir  senses ;  and 
itfaat,  without  «ny  seasoning,  or  even  ahnost  before  the  use 
of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  nniveise,  which 
depends  fnat  4m  our  p^rceptioa,  but  would  exist,  though 
we  and  ei»ry  senriUe  creature  were  i^Mentcf  annihilated. 
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Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  (pinion, 
and  preserve  this  belief  of  external  objects,  in  all  their 
thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind 
and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the 
very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ob- 
jects, and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  independoit  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  some- 
thing external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it  Our  pre- 
sence bestows  not  being  on  It :  Our  absence  does  not  an- 
nihilate it.  It  preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire, 
independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  Hie  table  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish,  as  we  remove  further  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration : 
It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason ; 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exist- 
ences which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  this  houses  and  Aai 
irecj  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  exiatencfts,  which  remain 
uniform  and  independent 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict or^depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  nature,,  and 
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to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regB^d  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  eactremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics*  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na- 
ture :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  entirely 
different  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
unknown  spirit,  or  from  tome  other  cause  still  more  un- 
known to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing  External,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary 
a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling  them : 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent.  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  present  to  it  but  the  perceptions,  and  can- 
not possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connectiop  with 
objects.  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  there* 
fore,  without  any  foundation  in  reasoiivng. 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
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in  order  to  prove  t3ie  veracity  of  our  senses,  is  rarely  ma- 
kang  a  very  unexpected  drcuk.  If  his  veracity  wene  at  all 
concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be  entirely  in- 
fallible ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  ever  deceive. 
Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being,  or  any 
of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philosophical  soepdcs  will  always  triumph,  when  they 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  in- 
stincts and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  say,  in  assent* 
ing  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  very  percepdon  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
okgect  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  em- 
brace a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly r^resentations  of  something  external  ?  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvious 
sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reascm, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincii^  argument  firom  ex- 
perience to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with 
any  external  objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  deri- 
ved from  the  most  profound  i^ilosophy;  which  might  me- 
rit our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  de^  in  or- 
der to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which  can  serve 
so  litde  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  universally  allowed  by 
modem  inquirers,  thitt  all  the  sensible  qualitties  of  objects, 
ftudi  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white,  block,  &c.  are  marely 
secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the  objects  tbemsclves,  but  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  without  any  external  archetype  <Mr 
model  ^ich  they  represent.    If  this  be  allowed  with  re- 
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gard  fa>  secbtrdary  qualities,  it  muat  abo  fifllow  widi  re- 
gard to  the  supposed  primary  qndides  of  extensioa  and 
soUdity ;  ncnr  can  the  latter  be. any  more  entkled  to  thai 
deiKMDiaatioii  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  ia 
entirely  acquired  from  the  senees^  of  sight  and  feeling ;  aad 
if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No- 
thing can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primaiy  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
ly, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd.  An 
extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or  visible  extension, 
which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  /aosedbi 
nor  Scakmmj  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
scholastic  notions  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
ideas*. 

Thus  the  first  philosophical  cAjection  to  the  evidence  €ii 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  in 
this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  reaaeti,  is  contrary 
to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  no  ra- 
tional evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  knpartial  inquirer. 
The  second  ofajecti(Hi  goes  fardier,  and  represents* this  opi- 
nion as  contrary  to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  princ^leof 
reason^  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in 
• 

>  See  Non  [N.] 
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the  object  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  annihilate 
it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  some- 
ihxngy  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions;  a  notion  so  imper- 
fect, that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
against  it. 


PART  11. 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  sceptics 
to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 

is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  disputes. 

« 

They  endeavour  to  (iiid  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reasonings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings  is  de- 
rived from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas  which,  in 
common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and  in- 
telligible, but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sciences,)  afford  principles  which  seem  full  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dogmas^  invented  on  pur- 
pose to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  as 
they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and 
meti^hysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity, 
containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
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it  Js  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to  sup- 
port, because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason  *•  But  what  renders  the  matter 
more  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  seemingly  absurd  opi- 
nions are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  clearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre- 
mises without  admitting  the  consequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  than  all  the  conclusions 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet 
when  these  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  an- 
gle of  contact  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
less  than  any  rectiUneai  angle;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  us  ug^thon,  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  in  infimtymi  and  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinite- 
ly less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  ini^ffimiumf  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  though  the 
latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which, 
wiUiout  the  suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffi- 
dence of  herself,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads. 
She  sees  a  fidl  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkn^s.  And 
between  these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance  con- 
cerning any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  abstract 
sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more  palpable 

*  See  Non  [O.] 
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with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  infinite  number 
of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  succession,  and  exhausted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  oontradietion,  that 
no  man,  one  should  think,  whose  judgment  is  not  corrupt- 
ed, instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ever 
be  able  to  admit  it. 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  miqaiel^  even 
with  regard  to  that  sceptidsm  to  wfaidi  she  is  drivoi  bjf . 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions;  How  any 
clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  dear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd  as  any  pro>- 
posntion  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sceptical,  or  more  foil  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this 
scepticism  itself,  wlueh  arises  irom  some  of  the  paradoxi* 
cal  conclusions  of  geometry  at  the  science  of  quantity  \ 

*Fhe  sceptical  objections  to  mora!  evidence,  or  to  the  rea- 
sonings concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popular  or 
phUosopMcaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding;  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  difierent  ages 
and  nations ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in  sickness 
and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  proaperity  and  adversity ; 
the  perpetual  contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  opi- 
nions and  sentiments ;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind. 
It  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  this  head.  These  objec- 
tions are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
etery  mbment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  species- 
of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from  thence, 
must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence.     The  great 

•  Ste  No»E  [P.] 
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subverCet  of  P^homsmj  or  the  excessive  principles  of 
seeptieisnf,  is  aetioit,  and  eniployftierit,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  common  life.    These  principles  may  flourish  and* 

r 

triumph  in  the  schools ;  where  it  is  itideed  difficult,  if  not 
impossibie,  to  refute  them.^  But  fa  soon  asf  they  leave' 
the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  real  ohjects  which 
actiiiite  oar  passions  and  sentiments  are  put  in  opposition' 
to  the  mote  powerful  principles  of  out  nature^  they  vanish' 
like  snMdce,  and  leat>e  the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the' 
^ame  condition  as  other  mortals* 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  witliin  his  pro-' 
per  sphere  and  display  those/iAifciicy»AiOD/obj^donswhid 
arise  from  nMre  profound  researches^  Here  he  seems  to 
have  ample  matter  of  trkunph ;  Whfle  he  jusdy  insists,  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fact  Which  lies  beyond' 
the  teatimcmy  of  sense  or  memory  is  derived  entirely  from' 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  i  that  we  have  no  other 
idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objects,  which  have' 
been  frequently  eat^oined  tpgether  f  that  we  have  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  ex- 
perience, been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other 
instances,  be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner )  and  that  no- 
thing leads  «8  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certain 
instinct  of  onr  nature ;  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  resist, 
bat  which,  like  other  instincts,  may  be  fidl^cious  and  de* 
ceitfiil.  While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these  U^ics,  he 
shews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  weak- 
ness ;  and  seemp,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all  as- 
surance and  conviction.  These  arguments  might  be  dis- 
played at  greater  length,  if  any  durable  good  or  benefit 
to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to  result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection  to 
•SDcasive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  goo<|  can  ever  result 

VOL.  11.  M 
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from  ity  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  wd  vigour.   We 

tpita  he  pnjpo9e$  by  ott  th^  cmim^  r^m$t9^  Heisim* 
mediately  at  a  )pft$»  and  kmm$  not  what  to  aoswer.  A* 
CopCBKic^i^  or  VtowmnCj  vko  9i4)povt8  ^ach  bia  diiF- 
ferent  system  of  a^tronamys  may  hc^  to  produce  a  con- 
vjction  which  will  remain  conistant  and  durable  with  bia 
aadiiQQce.  A  Stoiq  or  Epicurean  diapktys  principles* 
which  may  not  oidy  be  durable^  but  wbith  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour*  But  a  Pyrrhokiak  cannot* 
expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influence 
QfijUii^nund;  or  ifithad)  that  its  influence  would  bebe- 
jKiQciiri  tp  society.  On  th^  contrary*  he  mast  acknowledge^ 
if  Iki  wUl^H^^^nowIiedg^  anything,  thataU  human  lifemuat 
p^V^w^e  bi$  prinQtt>te  univecsaUy  and  steadily  to  pre- 
Vi^  M\  iwxm^  aU  a^tiopw  would  imiqediately  oeasd  i 
ap4:  mon  r^n#{n  in  a  total  letba|gy>  tiU^^  necasdltifs  o£ 
nalbiute^  un^aUflli^s  poi  an  f^d  U>  thait  uusjordblQ  ^^U0»« 
Itii<stru%w&l«lM«^?eptiAve(yfittte(obed^e^^  >Ia-: 
tivr^  lA  always  too  strol^  for  prisoiple.  And  thou^  «  Pvi^ 
]W<^;ah  luiiy  throw  hjteself  or  others  mto  a  momantary 
anmo^nent  ai^  confiisbBtby  his  profound  reaaoninga ;  ika 
fii^t  and  UKxst  tirivial  >event  in  life  will  put  to  fli^^ht  all  his 
doubts  and  80ruples»  modkavehim  the  same,  in  everypomt 
of  actbn  and  speculation,,  with  the  philoscfihers  of  every^ 
Qth^  sect^  or  with  those  who  net&r  eoBcemed  themselves, 
in aay philosophiQal researches^  Whenhaawakesfromhia 
dr«^im»  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  agsunst  him- 
sell^andto  confess,,  that  all  his  oDJeeticms  are  mere  amuse*- 
mfut,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  tfaie 
whimai<^0QDditionof  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason^ 
and  believe  ;  tfaoUgh  they  arenot  aUe^  by  their  most  diligent 
inquiiyi  to.satisQF  themselves  concerning  the  fbunda&m  of 
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diese  operatioDiy  or  to  renMnre  the  oby«cdoo8  wUdb  nmj 
bermed  against  than* 


PART  IIL 


Thbu  ii^  indeed^  aaMra  ariifateiao^ticitoi  or  aeocb* 
mkal  phUoaopliy,  wUck  may  be  boA  d vaUe  nad  uaefalr 
and  wbich  may,  in  pert»  be  the  resukof  tkia  PnunmviSM^ 
or  aweMiHtf  M>epticism»  wfaea  ica  vndssthigiiiahed  dDiA>t8 
41^  in  soiae  nvoafure^  eorreoted  by  camwom  mam  and 
reflection.  The  freater  part  of  nariund  are  natutallj 
apt  to  be  afBrmaiiFe  and  dogmatical  m  tbeii  opinioBa; 
and  while  tliey  aee  objects  only  on  oiie  ride^  and  hant  no 
idea  of  any  counterpoiaing  argmnent,  they  throw  tha» 
selrea  precipitatdiy  into  the  principles  to  which  Ibey  are 
inclined;  nor  have  they  any  indtdgoice  for  those  who  en- 
tertain opposite  sentiments.  To  hesitate  or  babnoe  per^ 
plexes  their  understanding  .checks  their  passioB,  aasd  sns** 
pends  their  at^tion.  They  ar^  therefor^  impatient  till 
they  escape  from  »  state,  whidb  to  them  is  so  nnea^;  and 
they  thixikf  that  they  can  never  remove  themselvca  &r 
enough  from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmationa  and 
<4>stiiiacy  of  their  belief.  But  coidd  swh  dogmatical  rea^ 
aoners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of  haman 
under8t9n4ii9|&  e?en  in  ifs  most  perfect  stats^  and  when 
most  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  deterimnatlons;  such 
a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  diem  with  more  mo- 
desty HBd  reserve,  and  diminidi  their  fiood  opinion  of  them- 
selves^  4pd  their  prejadioe  against  anti^ponists.  The  illi* 
terate  may  reflect  on  the  ^i^^msition  of  the  ^^^n^^  iriuv 
amidst  all  the  adyanta|;c9  of  study  and  reflectien,  are  com- 
monly still  djiffident  in  their  determinations :  And  if  any  of 
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the  learned  b«  iaclined^  from,  their  natural  ten^r^  to 
haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonlsm 
might  abate  their  pride^  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages, which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  compu'ed  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and 
ipodesty,  which,  iaall  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decision,  ought^ 
fpr  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reasoner*. 

Another  species  of  miHgakd  scepticism,,  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  andwhidi  may  be  the  natural* 
resultof  the  Pvbbhonian  doubts  and  scjruples,  is  the  limit- 
ation of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects-  as  are  best  adapted  • 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.  The« 
MMywMdJofi  of  man  is  nati^rally  sublime^  delighted  with 
whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running  with- 
out control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time, 
in  order  toavoid  the  objects  which  custom  has  rendered* 
too  familiar  to  it.  A  correct  jtu^fment  observes  a  contrary 
method^  and,  avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  con*^ 
fines  itself  to  comnxm  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  un- 
der daily  practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sub- 
lime topics  to  the  embellishmoit  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to- 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  salu- 
tary a  detennination,  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable^  than 
to  be  oince  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Pvr- 
BHoviAM  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility,  that  any  thing, 
but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct^  could  free  ua  from 
it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  philosophy,  will  jstill 
ccMHinue  thdr  researches ;  because  they  reflect^  that^  be- 
sidea  the  immediate  pleasure,  attending  such  an  occupation, 
philosophical  decisions. are  nothing  but  the  reflections  of 
common  life,  methodized  and  corrected*     But  they  will 
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never  be  temptied  to  go  bejnond  common  life,  so  long  m 
thefco^eidfr  the  imperfectionof  those  fiMoIties  which  Uiey 
employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their  miccarate  oper»* 
tifltai6.  While  we  cannot  give  a  satisfiwtoryreasail  why  we 
belieTe^  after  a  Aoosand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fidlf 
or  fire  bdm ;  can  we  ever  mtafy  oursehres  coBcerning  any 
delerminatioii,  whkh  we  ixmj  form,  with  regard  to  tike  ori- 
gin of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature^  firom,  Imd  td 
eternity  ? 

This  nansow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is,  in 
feyery  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  die  hn« 
man  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects,  in  or-^ 
der  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find  what  ai^ 
the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
Sfdences  or  of  demonstration  are  quantity  and  numbet*,  and 
that  idl  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect  species  of 
knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere  sophistry  and 
illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  number 
are  entirely  similar,  their  relations  become  intricate  and  in« 
▼olved ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  eurious,  b8  weU  as  use- 
ful, than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  iaequality  through  their  diflferent  appearances.  But  as 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct  and  difierent  from  each 
other,  we  can  never  advance  fiirther,  by  our  uttaoat  scru- 
tiny, than  to  observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re^ 
flection,  pronounce  one  ihing  not  to  be  anodier.  Or  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  these  decisions^  it  proceeds  entire^ 
Jy  from  the  undeteTiuinate  meaning  of  words,  which  is  oat*- 
reded  by  jnster  definitions.  That  the  egwure  of  ihe  Aifw- 
tem$te  is  eqaal  to  ike  squares  (^  (he  dher  imo  skks,  cannot 
be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined,  wilk- 
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ficit  a  traki  of  peatoning  and  inqoiry.  But  Ip  oonvinoe  M 
of  diis  piopMhiiMii  Aat  wkam  iken  i$  wa  p»vfm^  ikipe 
mmijfimmifmfieB,  k  m ^latj n^emmiy  todafine  thg  t— r|itt» 
aad  opIaiBi  injasdoa  lo  Iw  a  iriolad^  This 

tiiutJUMtki  i%iadeed>  nothing  bat  a  monBiaapeifectdB&p 
aotiDM*  It  if  4k%  same  casg  witfa  ali  tiiote  preteidBd  jyll(»> 
gbtiedl  ataioQingiy  wbiak  any  be  feood  in  every  adiar 
Iirancii4if  kainin^  eaacept  die  sdenoas  of  quantity  and 
number ;  and  these  may  safely,  I  think,  be  prononnped  the 
only  praper  objacts  of  knowledge  and  demonstratkNi. 

AH  otker  iatpunes  of  men  xagand  bnlfr  matter  of iact  and 
esiskiHbe;  and thi^a are eddently  inisapable  ofdemooatra* 
tion.  Wtmitm^iT  i$  may  mHe»  Non^prtjonofafactcan 
jnaobse  a  contndiction*  The  non^exiBtaica  of  any  beings 
without  exception,  is  as  clear  and  distinct  ill  idea  i|s  itp  ax* 
iaienee.  Hie  propoeation  which  affimu  it  tiot  to  be^  how- 
ever &lae,  is  no  less  conoeiTabie  and  intelligiMe^  than  that 
which  affirms  it  to  be«  The  case  is  difisrent  with  th« 
adences,  properly  so  called.  Eipery  proposidon,  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  nnintelligiUe.  That  die 
eabe  root  of  M  is  equal  to  die  half  of  10,  isa  false  propo* 
citioB,  and  can  never  be  dtstincdy  conceived.  But  that 
Cittsar,  or  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed, 
asay  be  a  false  proposition,  hot  still  is  perfiectly  conceivable, 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

Hie  existeaee,  therefor^  of  any  being,  can  only  be  pro* 
ved  fay  arguments  from  its  cause  oir  its  effect ;  and  these  arr 
guments  ak€  bounded  entirely  on  esi^rienoe.  If  we  rear 
eon  a  priori^  tey  ^dng  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
lhing«  The  fidlittg  of  A  pebble  may,  fijr  anght  we  know, 
extiugvish  die  sun;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  cbntrcl  thephb* 
nets  in  dieir  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  which  teaches 
US  die  nature  and  bounds  of  caaaeand  effect,  and  enaUcs 
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OS  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  thatof  another*. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reawning^  which  forms 
the  greater  part  inhuman  knowledge^  and  is  the  source  of 
all  human  action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasoniiigs  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge- 
neral fiicts.  All  deliberatknis  in  life  regard  the  former; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology,  gepgri^y, 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &C  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of  objects  are 
inquired  into. 

IKvinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly  of  reason- 
ings oonoeming  particular,  partly  concerning  general  &cts. 
It  has  a  foundation  in  reason,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  iB^fixUh 
and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  stan- 
dard, we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of 
mankind,  or  some  such  iact  which  may  be  the  object  of 
reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples, what  havoc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for  in- 
stance ;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  coniam  any  abstract  reaamvug 
cancembtg  quaUiiy  or  number  f  iio.  Does  it  contain  any  ex- 
perimental  reasoning  amceming  matter  i^/act  and  existence? 
No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  no- 
thing but  sophistry  and  illusion, 

•  See  NOTS  [Q.] 
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THE  PASSIONS, 


•1*  Some  objects  produce  immediately  an  agreeable  sensa^ 
lion,  by  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence 
-denominated  Goon ;  as  others,  from  their  immediate  dis« 
agreeable  sensation^  acquire  the  i^pellation  of  Etil.  Thus 
moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and  good ;  excessive  heat 
painful  and  evil. 

.  Some  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  sensa-> 
tion ;  afad  are  thence  called  Good  or  EviL  The  punish- 
m^it  of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good ;  the 
luckness  c^  a  companion,  by  affecting  fri^idship,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces  va« 
-rious  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light  in 
.whidi  it  is  surveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Joy. 
When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises  GaiEr  or 
Soaaow. 
•    When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
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F£AR  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other* 

DfisiRS  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and  Avkk^ 
8IOK  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the  evil,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  action  of  tfie  mind  cr  body. 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  cu- 
rious and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  JFbar,  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probabili^  arises  from  an  opposition  of  eontrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is' not  allowed  to  fix  on  ei- 
ther side;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  ima- 
ginatioii  M  upderatiindinfe  cfil  it  whidi  joo  pfeaae^  fluo- 
tuales  between  the  oppottle  views ;  and  tlioiij^  peihapa  it 
may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  nde  than  the  oflier^  it  is  im* 
possible  for  H»  by  taisoB  of  the  opposition  of  cmmm  or 
chances^  to  rest  OD  either.  The  jpvo  and  oms  of  the  qMs*> 
tion  alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  surwying  the  cAi* 
^ta  ia  their  qppdaite  causes^  finds  such  a  contrariety  as 
destroyt  all  certaiilly  or  estaUisfced  opinion* 

SappoNe^  then»  that  the  object,  Gonceraing  which  we  are 
doubtful,  prodaoea  ritfaar  desire  or  aventon;  it  is  evident^ 
that  aooordiiig  as.  the  mdnd  turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  must  fed  a  aiomantary  impression  of  joy  or  sor- 
r<>w*  An  object^  wfaoee  existence  we  desire,  gives  satis- 
faction, when  we  think  of  those  causes  which  prodate  i^ 
and  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief  or  uneasiness  from 
the  opposite  consideraUon.  So  tliat,  as  the  understanding, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  contsary 
points  of  view,  the  lieart  must  in  the  same  manner  be  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions. 
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,  NcfWf  if  «e  oonsider  die  human  mind,  wc  shidl  observe 
ihat  witk  regard  to  Ihc  paasioiii,  it  is  not  likxi  a  wind  in* 
wtiummxt  d  onisie^  whkkf  in  mnniiig  cm  all  the  notes, 
■■■Biriliintriy  loaes  the  soond  whan  the  iMieath  ceases.;  bnt 
inl^rsaembles  a  string-instraMenl,  where^  after  eadi 
etnake^  dbe  nhrtSfjooB  still  retain  some  sound,  which  gra- 
dually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  ezCrcmef^ 
ly  qaidt  and  agik ;  but  the  passions^  in  eomiiarison,  are 
siaiw  and  restir^  s  For  which  reason^  when  any  object  is 
{^resented,  which  affords  a  Tariety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
einotions  to.  th^  other ;  Iheu^  the  fancy  may  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a 
dear  and  distinct  note  of  passion^  but  the  <Mie  passion  will 
always  be  mijLed  and  eonfeunded  with  the  odier.  Accord* 
nig  as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passioA 
of  griefor  3^  pvedominates  in  the  composition  I  and  these 
passi<»is  beii^  intenuingled  by  meansof  tlie  contrary  views 
of  the  inaginalion,  produce  by  the  nni<m  the  passions  of 
hope.and  fean 

4.  As  this  Aeory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs* 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances 
sore  equal  on  bolfa  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  disco- 
verad  hi  one  thov^  the  ether.  Nay,  in  this  situation,  die 
pasMons  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  the 
feast  foundation  to  rest  upon,  nkl^is  tossed  with  the  great- 
est uncertainty,  llrow  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability 
to  die  side  of  gnefj  yon  immediately  see  that  passion  dif- 
fuse itself  over  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  into  fear. 

Inofeasf  dieprobahiiity,  and  by  that  means  tlie  grief;  the 
fear  prevafis  still  more  and  more^  till  at  last  it  runs  insen- 
siUy,  as  the  joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  A^ 
ier  you  have  bronght  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief, 
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by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  trit, 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  sidet 
and  you  wM  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment^  till  it 
change?  insensibly  into  hope ;  which  again  runsy  by  slo# 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  yon  increase  that  part  of  the  compos 
sition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hcqpeare  miZ'^ 
tures  of  grief  and  joy;  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  thtit  a  co^ 
loured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proporti<Miablyt 
more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds;  either  when  the  olgect 
is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ;  or 
when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un^ 
4%rtain  to  our  judgm^ept,  which  finds  a  Qumb^r  of  proo& 
or  presumptions  on  eiich  side  of  the  qyi^stipn.  Both  thes^ 
kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pn>- 
ceed  fr<mi  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  bestow  cm  the  pas- 
sion, by  that  fcontr^iety  of  views,  which  is  common  t^ 
both^' 

6«  It  is  e  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly  causes 
hope  or  fear;  becaase  probability,  producing  an  inconstant 
and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occasions  naturally  a 
like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passicm.  But  we  may  ob^ 
serve^  that,  wherever  from  other  causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise^  even 
though  there  be  no  probabiliiy« 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  jiotmUe,  sometimes  produces 
fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great*  A  man  cannot 
think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  tremblings  if 
he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suffering  them.    The  smallneas 
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of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  tbe  greatness,  of  the 
eriL 

But  e¥en  impossibk  evils  cause  fear ;  as  whan  we  tf  em* 
hle.oatbe  brink  of  a  precipioe»  though  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  in  perfect  seamty,  and  have,  it  in  our  choice  wh^ 
ther  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The  immediate  prc^r 
sence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  piroduces 
a  species  of  belief;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
our  security,  that  befief  is  immediately  retracted,  and 
causes  the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when,  from  a  contra- 
riety of  chances,  contrary  passions  are  produced* 

Evils,  which  are  certain,  have  sometimes  the  same  efiect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong  priion, 
without  the  least  means  of  esc^)e^  trembles  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced*  The  evil  is  here 
fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  upon 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to.a  passion  of  a.similas 
appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its' esasience,  but  also  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or  hope 
arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud- 
denly killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  his  sons  he  had  lost.  Thoi^h  each  side  of  the  question 
produces  here  the  same  passion,  that  passicm  cannot  set* 
tie,  but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which  is  unfixed,  a 
tremukNis  unsteady  motion,  resemblu3g  the  mixture  and 
contention  of  grief  and  joy^ 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  ccmnec* 
tion-  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi«- 
tion  of  passiims,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  present 
to  us*  Shoiikl  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I  should 
feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if  he  were,  pre- 
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sent;  tho«§^  perluipa  I  am  not  obIj  incigMiMp  of  gitiii^ 
him  asristaiice,  bttt  likewise  of  jndgii^  oonoerniiig  t^ 
ofhlBMkMis.  Th^vearealhoittaxidUttfedrcBanilMces 
of  hia  gjlcaligp  and  fomlitioa.  wiiidilderiiatplamwf;  — di 
tboknra4adgtof  tbem  woqddpi^jregBttkfltflD^tiliitiaaanl 
impertaRiiy,  so  nearly  allied  to  fear,  iiarace  ba»muirb« 
#4  this  pbeiiOfldeBOii. 

Serpent&m  allmpsus  timet 
Magis  relictifl ;  noo,  ut  adat^  aiudlii 
Iston  plm  prwKiiDbia* 


A  virgip  on  h^  bridal-i}^>lit  goes  to  bed  full  of  ftara 
and  apprehensions,  thoogh  she  expects  nothing  but  plea»v 
save.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  jojB»  the  newness  and 
greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  the  mind» 
that  it  kncms  not  in  what  image  oi  pamion  to  fix  itadf« 

9f  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affisctions,  we  nmy  re» 
mark,  in  general,  that  when  oantrary  passions  arise  firom 
ol:||ects  nowise  connected  together^  they  take  place  alter- 
nately.  Tbus^  when  aman  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  law-* 
suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  numisig 
from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  otject ;  with  whatn 
erer  celerity  it  may  perfomi  thi&  motion,  can  scarcely  tenn 
per  the  one  fffection  with  the  other,  and  remajn  between 
them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  moce  easily  attains  that  cahn  situation,  when  the  aoai^ 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  aontains  something  adverse 
and  something  prosperous  in  its.differt^t  circumstances. 
For  in  that  case,  both  the  passioDS|  mingling  .with  each 
ether,  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become  mutually  de? 
structive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  crfqect  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
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aad  erilt  irat  is  considered  as  probable  or  iaifirobable  in 
aiij  degree ;  in  that  caae^  the  contrary  passiesia  wU  bolh 
of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  sou],  and  instead  of  ba« 
lanoBg  and  tem^iering  eadb  odwr,  viU  anbsist  together, 
and  bj  their  union  prodace  a  tfatvd  ]S|»res8iim  or  afibelian^ 
sacli  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influenoe  of  the  relatioDs  of  ideas  (which  we  AM 
explain  awre  folly  afterwards)  bphnnly  seen  in  this  aAir» 
In  contrary  passions,  if  the  obfects  be  ieiaify  d^Biwi,  the 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  It^paors  in  diiiarent  botlk% 
wUch  have  no  influence  on  eadi  oAer»  Ifthe  objects  be 
iatiaMtely  caanacta^  the  passions  are  like  anadkA'and  an 
aad,,  whiciv  being  nungledp  destroy  each  other.  Jf  the 
reiatioa  be  more  iropcriSBCI^  and  consist  ia  the  eonfnadfaiMy 
views  of  the  aoflie  object,  die  pasaioRS  are  like  oil  and  vin^ 
gar,  which,  however  mingled,  never  pttfectly  unite  and  hi- 
cxirporate. 

The  effect  of  a  mixtore  of  pasirion^  when  one  of  them  is 
predominant,  and  swaDowaaptheptheiv  shall  be  ex|dain- 
ed  afberwards. 
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u  isiainia  tnose  passions  above  mentioned,  wluch  arise 
from  &  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversioii  to  evi!,  there 
are  oihers  which  are  of  a  more  ooaBplisated  natare^  and 
imply  more  than  one  view  or  eonsideratioiu  Thus  Prink 
is  a  certain  sadsfiKtion  in  QNOBselves,  on  tccoutit  of  some^ 
accomplishment  or  posaession  which  we  enjoy:  JBIaatttiirr 
on  die  other  hand,  is  a  dissatbfiu^ion  with  ourselves  on  ac- 
count  of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 
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Ulfoe  Of  JAwiiUUp  19  a  complacency  in  another,  cm  ae-' 
cdunt  cf  his  accompUshinents  or  services:  Hatredy  the  cotH* 
traiy; 
.  8.  In  th^e  t#o  setr  of  passions,  diere  is  an  obvious  dis-' 
tinotkm  to  be  made  between  the  dtgedt  of  the  passion  and* 
its  cmae.    The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self:  The 
cause  ef  .  the  (Passion  is  i$<nne  exceUenee  ib  the  former  itase ; 
some  &ult  in  the  latter.    The  object  of  Iqp^  and  hatired< 
is  some  other  person :  The  causes^  in  like  manner^  are^ 
either  excellences  or  firalts. 

With  regard  to  all  tihese  passions,  the  causes  are  irhat^ 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind  directs  its' 
views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  fbr'iii-^ 
stance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to  pride  to  turn  our  r 
view  on  ourselves  with  onnplacenpy  and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  numerous  * 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple; 
it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  dr- 
cumstfmee  is  in  which  all  these  various  causes  agree ;  or,' 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  causeof  the  pas-« 
sion.     We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

S.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
by  philosophers*  The  first  of  these  is  the  ofaociafionrof 
ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we  make  an  easy  transi-' 
tion'  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
diangadbile '  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  Ttile  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  osoally 
pass,  with  regularity,  from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,: 
is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  ^.     When  one  idea* 

*  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sect.  III. 
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b  present  to  the  imaginfttion,  any  other,  united  by  these 
relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facili- 
ty, by  means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property^  which  I  shall  observe. in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emotions. 
AU  resembling  impressions  are  connected  together ;  and 
no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.  Grief 
and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  en- 
vy to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.  In  like  manner, 
our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  it- 
self into  love^  generosity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resem- 
bling affections. 

In  the  lAM  places  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds  of 
association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made  where 
they  both  concur  in  the  same  object.  Thus,  a  man  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much  discom- 
posed and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other 
uneasy  passions ;  especially  if  he  can  discover  these  sub- 
jects in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion.  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transition 
of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner ^  :  ^  As  the  fanqr  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
^*  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
<<  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  mme  object,  so 
*'  it  is  capable  c^  receiving  new  satis&ction  by  the  assist- 
^  ance  of  another  sense.     Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 

■  Addison,  Spectator,  Na  412. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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<^  the  UMisic  of  birds,  cf  a  ^  of  wttersy  m«kctts  ev^fy 
^  oftoawDt  the  aund  of  the  b^older,  and  makes  hunnuHre 
<<  attentive  to  the  several  beavties  «f  the  place  Aal  lie  be* 
^^  iow%  hinL  Thus,  If  there  arises  a  fragraqcjr  of  smells  or 
M  perfimes^  they  beighten  the  pleasure  of  the  injagination, 
44  and  mak^er^i  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landsoq^ 
*^ appear  mon^  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
Mreepmmend  each  other,  and  ar^  pleasanteir  U^ther 
^i  tlian  where  they  enf^r  the  piind  sqparatdy  :  as  the  di£> 
^  fevent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  wdl  dispo- 
^  sed,  setoff  one  another,  and  leo^ve  an  additional  bea»- 
*^  ty  from  the  advantage  of  the  situation.^'  In  thesQ  ph^ 
BOBMna  we  auy  remark  the  asaooiatioH  both  of  impres- 
siaa^and  ideas,  aswdl  as  the  putuid  assistance  these  aa» 
sociatiena  lei|d  to  each  odier. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  spedes  of  relation 
have  place,  in  pnoducing  iVtds  or  AmtK^,  and  are  the 
leal,  efficient  ca«se#  of  the  paasion. 

AVIth  ngard  to  the  first  rdatioa,  that  ai  ideas,  iheie 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  «e  lure  proud  of  must,  in 
scn^  mannerg  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  eur  knowledge 
mt^  senae^  beaufy,  possession^,  fiimily,  cm  which  we  value 
ourselves.  Sdf,  whii^  is  the  if^feti  of  the  passipsi,  must 
still  be  rekted  to  tliitl  quality  or  drcumatanoe  vAicb  ooMStf 
the  passion.  There  must  be  a  connection  hiitween  them ; 
an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination;  or  a  fimQity  of  the 
eanofption  in  passing  firom  one  to  tha  other.  Where  diis 
eomieotion  is  wanting,  no  obf^ct  can  either  excite  prideor 
hnaulity;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  cenneiriion,  the 
more  you  weaken  the  passion. 

6.  The  only  sufa^t  of  iaqpiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  ef  iflspressiooa  or  sentiments,  whereverpride 
or  humility  is  fejit ;  whether  the  circuinstance,  which  cau* 
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MS  the  pagsioo,  prenanaly  excites  a  frntttimtt  similar  te 
4ke  passwn;  and  whethar  there  be  an  easy  transfusion  of 
die  ame  into  the  odier. 

The  fideling  or  sentiaient  of  pride  is  agreeable ;  of  hu* 


painfiiL  An  i^jreeable  sensation  i%  therefore^  rehM- 
ted  te  the  fotiaer ;  a  painfal  to  the  latter.  And  if  we  find* 
after  examinationf  that  every  object  which  produces  pride^ 
pradiKesidso  aaqparateideasttre;  and  every  otgect  which 
^caases  humility,  excites  in  like  manlwr  a  separate  uneaa- 
ness ;  we  most  allow,  in  that  ease,  that  thepressnt  theory 
is  fuUy  proved  and  ascertained.  The  double  relatioQ  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  will  be  acknowledged  inccmtestahk. 

d*  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the  most 
lemons  caoses  of  these  passions;  it  would  be  entirely  fe» 
reign  to  onr  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
moral  distinctions.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe^  thai  the 
foregoing  theory  concemkig  the  origin  of  the  passions  may 
be  defended  on  any  hypothesis.    The  most  probable  sy»> 
•tem^  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difiereace 
between  vice  and  virtue^  i%  Aat  either  from  a  primmycon- 
atttutum  of  natars,  or  from  a  aense  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest, certain  characters,  «p<m  the  very  view  and  contem- 
platiMi,  produce  uneasiness ;  and  others,  in  like  aammer,  ex- 
cite pleasure.   The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
•the  spectator,  are essoDtial  to  ime and  virtue.  Toapprove 
of  AcharaMer,  Is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  i^pearance.  To 
dism^tfo^e  df  k,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiBess.    The 
pain  and  pleasure,  therefiNe,  being  in  a  manner  the  prmiafy 
source  of  blsme  cr  prai8e,must  also  be  the  causes'of  all  their 
eiects ;  and  consequently,  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility, 
which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinctiim. 

But  supposing  this  theory  ci  morils  should  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if  not  the 

n2 
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sources  of  moral  distmctions,  are  at  least  inseparable  from 
theiD.  A  generous  and  noble  character  afibrds  a  satis&c? 
tion  even  in  the  surrey ;  and  when  presented  to  us,  though 
only  in  a  poem  or  fable^  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight 
us.  On  the  other  band,  cruelty  and  treachery  displease 
from  thdr  very  nature ;  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
us  to  these  qualities,  either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Vir- 
tue, therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  from 
the  pride  or  self-satisfaction  which  attends  it:  Vice,  an  un* 
easiness  separate  from  the  humility  or  remorse. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not  from 
those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to  com- 
mon systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of.  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connection  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.     Notiiing  flatters  our  vanity  more 
than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit,  good  humour,  or 
any  other  accomplbhment ;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  disappointment  in  any  at- 
tempt of  that  kind.     No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  wit  is,  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thought 
must  be  received  under  that  denomination,  and  such  an- 
other rejected.  It  is  by  taste  idone  we  can  decide  concern- 
ing it;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by 
which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.     Now^what 
is  this  tasiej  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
ceive their  being,  and  without  which  no  tfaouj^t  can  have 
a  tide  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  is  plaii^y  no- 
thing but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  aiidof  dis- 
gust from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
of  that  satisfiiction  or  uneasiness.     The  power  of  exciting 
these  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  fidse  wit;  and  consequentiy,  the  cause  of  that  vanity 
or  mortification  which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  sa- 
tisfaction ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to 
our  own  face,  shape,  or  person,  this  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
is  converted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  case 
all  the  circumstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transi- 
tion, according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  consists 
in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  effects,  there- 
fore, must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And  if  beau« 
ty  is  so  universally  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from 
its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either 
useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of  pride ;  and 
the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities  agree  in  pro- 
ducinjg  a  separate  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  die  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;  as  well  as  of  our  sur- 
prising feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying;  where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have 
no  connection  with  themselves.  Their  fruitful  invention 
supplies  them  with  a  varie^  of  adventures ;  and  where 
that  talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to 
others,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that 
pasmn  and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a 
dose  connection. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural  and 
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more  imraediate  causes ;  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  other  objects  produce  these  afiecti<ms.  We  found 
▼aidty  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  extemaL 
objects ;  as  well  as  upon  perscmal  merit  and  accomplish* 
mentis.  Hiis  happens  when  external  objects  acquire  any 
particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  associated  or  con- 
nected with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  the  ocean,  a  well-prc^- 
portioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and  indeed  any  thing  which 
ndther  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence on  our  vanity ;  whatever  extraordinaiy  qualides  it 
may  be  endowed  widi,  and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and 
admiration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  some  way 
associated  with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea 
must  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves ;  and  the 
transition  (com  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  naturaL 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  iheir  country  ov 
their  counly,  or  even  of  Aeir  parish.  Here  die  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is  re- 
lited  to  pride.  The  object  oir  cause  of  diis  pleasure  is,  by 
the  stq>posicion,  rdated  to  sel4  the  otgect  of  pride.  By 
this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  transitioB 
is  made  firom  one  to  the  other.  Men  are  also  vain  of  the 
happy  temperature  of  the  ctimate  in  which  they  are  bom; 
of  the  ferdUty  of  their  native  soil ;  of  the  goodness  of  the 
wines,  firuits,  or  victuals  produced  by  it;  of  the  aoffaiess  or 
force  of  thehr  language,  with  other  particulars  of  diat  kind* 
These  objects  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  are  originally  omsidered  as  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ing, taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  tliey  become  causes  of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  teplatned  ? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite 
kind,  and  afiect  to  depreciate  their  own  counlary,  ia  com- 
parison of  those  to  which)  they  havetitevelled.     These  pep- 
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tons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  sorroimded  with 
their  ooiuitrynien,  that  the  strong  relation  between  them 
and  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  00  many,  that  it  is  in 
a  manner  lost  to  them ;  whereas,  that  distant  relation  to  a 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  having  seen  it, 
and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  wiA  abroad, 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  coulitry^  dimatei  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bear^  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  00  won- 
der we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who  artf  con- 
nected with  us  by  blood  or  friendships  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourselves,  pro* 
duoe  pride,  produce  also,  in  a  less  degree^  the  same  affection, 
when  discovered  in  persons  related  to  us.  The  beaifty,  ad- 
dress, merit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are'  care* 
folly  displumed  by  the  proud^  and  are  considerable  sources 
of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desir^  in  order 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  us,  shonld  likewise  be  possessed  of  them,  and 
are  ashamed  of  sudi  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Our  foi^fathers  being  regarded  as 
imr  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally  affects  to  be  of 
a  good  finnily,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  honourable  ancestors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
f^iBd  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their  an- 
cestors, for  maiiy  generations,  have  been  uninterrupted  pro- 
prietors of  the  $ame  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  family  has 
never  changed  its  possessiotis,  or  been  transplanted  into  any 
otfier  county  or  province.    It  is  an  additional  subject  of 
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Tanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that  these  possessions  have 
been  transmitted  through  a  descent,  composed  entirely  of 
males,  and  that  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
through  any  female*  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  the  forgoing  theory* 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  th^  de- 
tent of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike,)  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  supposed 
to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself^  upon  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  them.  Since  therefore  the  passion  depends 
on  the  connection,  whatever  strengthens  the  connection 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengthen  the 
relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  con- 
vey the  fancy  with  greater  fisusiiily  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity, 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vani^. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho^ 
nours  and  fortune  through  a  successicm  of  males,  without 
their  passing  through  any  fenude.  It  is  an  obvious  quali- 
ty of  human  nature,  that  the  imaginatiim  naturally  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;  and  where  two 
objects  are  presented,  a  spall  and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dweUs  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name, 
and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  ki$  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
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petis,  the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  tlie  excep* 
tion,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. Nay,  even  when  a  superiority  of  any  kind  is  so 
great,  or  when  any  other  reasons  have  such  an  effect,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mother^s  &mily  than 
the  father's,  the  general  rule  stUl  retains  an  efficacy  suffi- 
cient to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  breach  in 
the  line  of  ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along 
them  with  the  same  fccility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the 
same  name  and  famUy  so  readily,  as  when  the  transition 
is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  passes  through  the 
male  line^  from  fiither  to  son,  or  from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  But  jwiqperfy,  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and  au- 
thority over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the  great- 
est influence  on  these  passions  *• 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  Hb  houses,  equipage,  furniture, 
clothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  conceit;  and 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  advantage  in  any 
of  these,  he  draws  a  new  subject  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour  than  any 
other;  his  cookery  is  more  exquisite;  his  table  more' or- 
derly;  his  servants  more  expert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives 
more  healthful ;  the  soil  which  he  cultivates  nK>re  fertile ; 
his  fruits  ripen  earlier  and  to  greater  perfection:  Such  a 
thing  is  remarkable  for  its  novelty ;  such  another  for  its 
antiquity :  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artist ;  that 
belonged  (mce  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.  All  objects, 
jn  a  word,  which  are  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising^  or  are 
related  to  such,  may  by  means  of  property  give  rise  to  this 
passion.    These  all  agree  in  giving  pleasure.    This  alone 

•  See  Nan  [R.] 
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b  common  to  tbem ;  and  therefore  modC  be  the  qiulllty  Cfanc 
prodvees  the  passion^  which  is  their  common  eftet  At 
ererj  new  instance  is  a  new  argamenty  and  aa  the  instances 
are  here  without  mntiber^  it  wovld  seem  that  this  theevy  is 
safficiently  ccmfirmed  by  experience. 

Ridies  imfdy  the  power  of  acquiring  wbntever  is  agree* 
able ;  and  as  they  ecMnprebend  many  particnlar  objects  of 
▼anity,  necessarily  become  on^  of  the  chief  cnuses  of  that 
pasmm. 

lO:  Ovr  <^nions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  alfected  by 
scMsiety  and  sympathy^  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
support  any  principle  or  sentiment  agiunsC  the  universal 
consent  of  etery  one^  with  whom  we  b^e  any  friendship 
or  cer despondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions^  those  which 
we  farm  in  our  own  favour^  however  kfty  or  presuming, 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  cMtsily  shaken  by 
the  emitradtofioff  and  oppositioii  of  others.  Our  great  con- 
cern, iff  this  dase^  makes  ns  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our 
passions  upon  (he  watch :  Our  consctonsness  of  partiality 
StiH  make»  ns  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of 
jndgiag.  eonc^mhig  an  chjeeif  which  is  never  set  at  a  due 
^dtance  frovi  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  heanken  anxiously  to  the  opim^ms  of  others,  who 
are  bcftter  qualified  to  foirm  fstst  opinions  concettiing  ns*. 
Hence  that  strMg  tore  of  ftutfe  with  whf d^  sll  maiAiAd 
are  pdssessed^  It  id  kk  tftdei  to  fix  and  odnftmi  thenr  fin- 
vouraUe  ophnon  of  themselves,  not  from  any  mriginal  pa9- 
sion,  iSiM  they  dede  ttte  applmses  of  others.  And  when  a 
nmadiesinss  te^  be  prftisedv  k  is  far  thcs  siune  leasott  that  a 
hmmy  is  pteaMd  iHt!^  MttejiMg  herself  in  «  favonriUe 
tookktg^lBSiBi  atfd  sMittg  tiie  neftoetloii  <if  ha^  own  ^mAbs. 

Thdu^  it  be  dMBetii,  indr  pohits  of  ipev^idation^  td^disf- 
tinguish  a  cause,  which  increases  an  efiect,  from  one  which 
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loleljr  produces  k ;  yet  ia  tke  present  ease,  the  pbeaa^ 
mam  seem  pretty  strong  ami  satafactory  in  cenfinaalkia 
of  the  ferf^oing  prneipk. 

We  reoeive  a  miMdi  greater  satisfiwCkn  frooa  the  app 
probatm  of  thooe  iriioai  we  oorsely es  esteeaa  and  appraw 
0^  than  of  those  whom  we  conteam  and  despise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac^ 
quointanee,  it  gratifies  our  vani^  is  a  pecidiar  aMraner. 

The  snffirage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  baekward  Ingi- 
fFing  [xraise,  is  attended  with  an  additioatti  relish  and  en^ 
joyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  faronn 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fiiToar* 
itesy  every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  counte- 
nance and  protecticA. 

Ptaise  Dsrer  (^ves  us  much  pleasure^  unless  it  concur 
wida  our  own  opiaaon,  and  extol  us  for  tboee  qualities  in 
wlJch  wu  chiefly  esEceL 

These  phenooKaa  seem  to  prove,  Aat  the  flitourable 
sttlErages  of  the  world  are  regarded  oidy  as  authoritits,  oif' 
as  confinaatmas  of  am  own  opinion.  And  if  the  epi«^ 
nions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  subject  than 
in  any  other,,  it  is  easily  accounted  ibr  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject* 

11.  Thus  iew  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and  what- 
ever pleasure  they  produce,  are  Ale  to  exckr  a  greM  de- 
gree of  pride  or  self^itislhctiioa ;  unlessilhey  be  afco  ofe^ 
viooa  to  others,  ami  eagagatbei^ypvobadonof  tftfe  flfpactt»- 
tors*  Whatdisposflioiiof  miflKlsadesiraMeaiB  li»epeael^- 
ful,  resigned,  contented ;  which  readily  submtis  to  all  tike 
dttpensations  of  providence,  and  pmervti^  a  eottttiMM  tem« 
nity  amidst  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  disappoiiKHienlff  ? 
Tet  this  dispofkioii,  tliough  acknowledged  fo  be  a  virtue 
or  eaeellenei^  is  seldom  the  foundation  of  grcssr  ttifriff  ev 
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•eir applause ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and 
rather  cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour 
and  conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  mariy  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  double  relati<ms  above  mentioned, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the  production 
of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in  this 
afiiur,  b  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  object  What 
is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common  course 
of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself;  and  are  still  less 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  self-satisfaction  upon  its  ac- 
count We  foresee  and  anticipate  its  change ;  ^ich  makes 
us  little  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
ourselves,  whose  exist^ice  is  more  durable ;  by  which 
means  its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridi- 
culous to  make  ourselves  the  object  of  apassion,  on  account 
of  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter 
duration,  and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advanti^^  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, &C.  distinguish  us  not  firom  tmy  of  our  txnnpanions, 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son, which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  no 
inference  to  our  advantage ;  and  we  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing these  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with  all  our  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either ; 
these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
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neparated  fr<mi  lu,  and  are  not  aHisidered  as  a  foundation 
lor  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever,  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  that  we  no  longer  en* 
tertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps 
our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing 
mortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  age  and  in* 
firmities.  They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal 
their  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums. And  gouts ;  nor 
do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every  head- 
ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into ;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every 
moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmities*  This 
proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are  in  themselv^  pio^ 
per  causes  of  humility ;  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thing  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  value,  makes  us  overlook  those  calamities  which  we 
find  incident  to  every  one,  and  causes  ps  to  tom  an  idea 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them* 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  afiect  others,  and 
are  either  dimgerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of  the 
epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present: 
Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity*  Men  always  consider 
the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions,  is  ffeneral  ruks ;  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  pecoliarities  of  the  health  or  teriiper  of  the  persons, 
whidi  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  in  their  possec^ 
sions.  Custom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  just  bounds 
in  our  passions  as  wdi  as  in  our 
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U  may  not  be  noim  to  oUerre  ^m  thk  »ocii»iOBi>  ifai^ 
the  ipflwmcg  of  genenil  niles  ^nd  naadns  an  the  paMions 
very  much  ooBCnbotes  to  fiunlkate  tbe  eflbcU  of  all  the 
principles  of  intoraal  mecbanbni,  which  we  here  eKpfauuiL 
For  it  seems  evident  thati  if  a  person  fiiU  grown,  and  of 
the  same  natore  with  ourselves,  were  on  a  sudden  trans- 
ported into  our  world,  he  would  be  mudi  anbarrassed 
with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily  determine  what 
.degree  oS  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  any 
other  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it.  The  passions  are 
often  varied  by  very  inconsiderable  principles ;  and  these 
do  not  alwayis  play  with  perfect  regularity,  e^iecially  on 
the  first  trial.  Bat  as  custom  or  practice  has  bitnight  to 
It  all  these  principkas,  and  has  settled  the  just  valise  of 
thing;  this  auist  certainly  contributo  to  the  easy 
production  of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  g^ 
neral  established  rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  oug^ 
to  observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  pwhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  ascribe  to  par- 
ticular passions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  refined 
to  operate  ao  universally  and  certainly  as  they  are  found 
to  do. 
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I.  Ih  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily  oc- 
cur, that  tha  saaie  cii>cumstance,  if  transferred  fit>m  our- 
selves to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  olyect  of 
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love  or  hmtred,  ortesm  or  conlwpt  Tho  Yirtvey  g^miuf, 
beauty,  family,  licheB,  aqd  aathcori^  of  odiorm  b^get  fe^ 
vourable  sendmeiits  in  their  behalf;  and  their  ym^  fidly, 
deformity,  poverQraod  meamiess,  excite  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. The  donUe  rdalion  of  knpreasione  end  ideas  still 
operates  on  these  passions  of  laye  and  hatred;  as  on  the 
fevmer  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  separate 
pleasure  or  pein^  and  is  rriated  to  another  person,  or  coi^ 
nected  widi  him,  makes  him  the  objeet  of  oor  afection  or 
disgntti 

Henee,  too^  injury  or  eoaftcmpt  towards  us  »  one  of 
the  greatest  sonroes  of  omr  hatred;  senrices  or  esteem  of 
oor  irieiidship. 

S.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  oorsetves  excites  affi^ticm 
towavds  imy  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
rdation  of  sentiments,  without  whidi  the  other  relation 
woidd  have  no  ioAufince  *• 

A  person  who  is  rekfeed  to  us,  or  connected  with  us  by 
blood,  by  simflitnde  of  fortune,  of  adventuros,  profession, 
or  country,  soon  beoomes  an  agreeable  companion  to  us, 
because  we  enter  easily  and  famiUarly  into  his  sentiments 
and  eoneeptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Our 
imaginalioii,  passisig  from  asli^  whjch  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  nms  smoothly  alodg  the  relation  or  connec- 
ttom  and  eoneeives  with  a  fidl  synqiathy  the  person  who 
is  nearly  related  to  sel£  He  renders  himself  immediately 
aegeptshle,  and  is  at  onoe  mm  an  easy  foofipg  witfi  us :  Vo 
distenee,  no  nasne  has  place,  where  the  person  iotrodu- 
ead  is  snppoeed  so  closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  heif  the  same  inflnenca  as  cufltam  or  ec- 

'  Tbe  afibctioD  of  paranti  to  pbildren  seems  founded  on  an  original  in- 
stinct.    The  aflfection  towards  other  relations  depends  on  tiw  pfindples  here 
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qiudntanoe  in  exciting  ftfiection,  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfacdon  which,  in  both  cases,  attend,  our 
interconrse  or  ccnnmerce,  is  the  source  xjl  the  fiiendship.- 

3.  The  passibns  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
this  conjunction  wb idi  chiefly  distinguishes  these  ai&ctions 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exdting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatreji 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emor 
ti(m  which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
&rther.  Liove  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  hi^iness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery ;  as 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  miseiy,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  q>po^te  do- 
sires  seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  ccmjoined  with 
the  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  pf 
nature  of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pi^e- 
ceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an  uiw 
easiness  in  the  sufierings  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring 
from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  sufferings ; 
and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the  lively 
idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  witliout  any  pre- 
ceding hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is  exactly 
tlie  -same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The  .comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy  and 
malice.  The  more  unhappy  another  is,  the  more  ha|>py 
4»  we  omrselves  appear  in  our  conception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  .compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  different  kind 
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from  Ihat  wkicb  was  imlstod  cmi  above.  It  is  ooi  m  vtsein- 
hlatice  of  fbeling  or  utvtimmi,  but  a  rttemblaoce  of  ten- 
dency or  directum.  Its  efitet»  howcrer,  is  the  same,  in 
prodttdng  an  associainn  of  passions.  Oompassioa  is  sel- 
dom or  never  £dt  widioat  some  mixtare  of  tendcmess  or 
fnandahip ;  and  envy  is  naturally  acoompanied  with  anger 
or  ill-will.  To  desire  the  happiness  df  another,  from  what- 
ever motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  a£fection ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  begets  aver-* 
sion  towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it  is 

< 

commonly  attended  witii  the  sama  consequences.     A  part-  d 

ner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meaimess,  disappointment,  produce  oon- 
tempt  and  dislike :  But  when  these  misfortaBes  are  vary 
great,  or  are  represented  loos  in  v^  strong ookmrs^^iey 
excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friendship.  How 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted  %  ?  The  poverty  and 
meanness  of  another,  in  their  common  appearance,  gives 
ns  nnaasinest  by  a  species  of  imperfect  sympathy;  and 
this  uneariness  produces  aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  re« 
semblance  of  sentiment.  But  when  we  enter  more  inti- 
matdy  into  anothcr^s  coneerns,  and  wish  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  feel  his  oustiy,  friendship  c^  go^-will  arises 
from  the  similar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  baakmpt,  at  first,  whiki  the  idea  of  his  misfoitanes  b 
fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his  preseitt  un- 
happy sitaation  with  bis  former  prosperity  operates  strong* 
ly  upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and  friendship.  After 
these  ideas  are  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time,  he  is  in 
danger  o(  compassicm  and  contempt 

7<  In  reepac^  there  1*  a  mixture  of  humility  Wkfa  the  t9* 
teem  or  afiection :  In  contempt  a  mixture  c(  pride. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  compla- 
cency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship  or  affec- 
tion. The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is  very  obvi* 
ousy  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phenomenon  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  present  theory,  this  alone,  methinks,  were 
sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  die  passicms  depends  entirely  on 
the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples by  some  farther  instances. 

8.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishm^ats,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  -esteem  them :  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  to  loye ; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be.  excited  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same  double 
relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on«  The  person 
is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excited  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  reliited 
to  pride.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  people  are  naturally 
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vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen. 

9.  But  it  is  obsenrable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 
passions,  the  same  effect  does  not  fellow.  We  pass  easily 
from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity ;  but  not  from 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  all  the  relations 
be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are  related  to  us, 
on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
diflerence  ?  The  transition  of  the  imagination  to  ourselves, 
from  objects  related  to  us,  b  always  easy ;  both  on  account 
of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  transition,  and  because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
cont%uous.  But  in  passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  re- 
lated to  us;  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the 
transition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  opposes  it ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions 
fit>m  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related  to 
him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our 
friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  them- 
sdives,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela* 
tion.  The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  fully  dis- 
played. 

6.  The  fUlowing  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mity. A  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
what  is  remote  from  us,  or  diminishes  the  effects  of  the 
comparison. 

o2 


19$  A  ^i^EETATION 

A  poet  is  aot  ^fl  U>  epvy  a  philosopb^j  pi"  4  yof^  o(  » 
different  kind,  of  a  difierent  nation,  or  of  a  diff&rmt  a^. 
All  tbes^  differ^ices,  if  tb^  do  fiot  pr#veot^  at  least  ireak- 
en  the  coir^iiii'isqi^  and  c<HiseqiientIjr  the  passion. 

This,  too,  i«  the  reason  why  aU  ob)ac(|i  appear  goe^  or 
little,  i^erply  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same'spe- 
ici^a.  A  HHMifit^  neither  magoifies  por  i^ihninish^  a  hpr«» 
in  oiir  eye^ :  Qut  whei^  ^  Flemish  and  a  Welsh  hw^  W^  I 

^eon  tfi^gether,  ^  on^  appears  greater  and  the  other  Italy 
fbw  when  yi^wefd  iipart 

.  Fiiom  the  .same  prutcj^e  w^  may  acpo^n^  /br  tha^  r^- 
oiark  pf  historiapsy  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or^vep 
fictions  divj^on^  alwuys  chposts  to  /pall  in  a  forpffx  eiMW^v 
at  any  hwu^»  rather  th#n  s^bn^l;  to  their  feUown(9iti|ie)i#^ 
Gfi|icci4f4in  applies  this  remark  in  the  war^  tQ)|3ly;  whf^ 
^e  reh^ons  he^Wfi^eQ  ^edi^imt  states  ja^^prop^y  q^^T 
ing,  nothing  but  pf  n^me,  Uuuigwg^  w4  /P^nti^^ify.*  Y^ 
evi^  thpse  i^l^tipps*  ifj^wjojned  wUh^iiperiWty,  t^yma- 
kiqg  *e  co^operi^^n  W9W  ;w*p«J»  W^  i\Vii(^wm  WW 

gTMsypm,  wd  c^iise  fl^n  tp  wardi  %iS<|ffift4^th^|up^P^ 
ri^y,  which  m^yb^  att^nde^  wptb  pq  m^^im^  andivfb^t 
me^^ps ^ay  hav^  al^s^.aep^^U?  i^iia(w^..Q9 Kb^m9^M»- 
tion.  Wbexi  we  ^cmpci^  hn^  the  asp^cj^n, .  swe  fei4  # 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  salvia  tp 
be  thl^  r^i^jflgn,,  why  tr#»dl<Brs^  though  fRWWWfy  hrisfh  of 
their  pf#ife  <p  t^  Cpijineis^  W  Pf t«wil^  t^  »W«  fJP  4»- 
preciftte  tbose  iieighbW"4Pg  iwWWW»  w]|i#Lffiw  ^^^W• 
p^  f  %twg  of  liv^l^.  v^ 

6.  The  4ne  a^|s  affiard  j(V$  W^^  JJ^^y^s,  ^\|14,  w» 
authi^  po^qpt^^e  «  tofi^tiii^  9f  whioh  PW  Pl"^  w  scpouf 
p^  profpiind^  WPtber  light  px4  hwRPKOfi^f  ev^yy  oiM 
would  conili^mh  so  str A^ge  a  mixl^i^  ^wi>n|4bhl|W 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criti^sm.     Yot 
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we  MMtfe  not  l^ior  Knr  joinkig  hit  AkM  mA  Sohmtn  io 
iIm  same  vekuiie;  though  that  miabltf  poet  luie  perfedlip 
stfMsoded'iitthe  gaiety  of  Um  ooe^  tfs  w«U  a9  ki  die  9Kla»« 
cMlyoftiieoAM'.  ;Byeii  si^poAe  tibe  M«d^  tfaoald  perase 
AM»etiro  GonpositioBi  wk&oiitaay  iatefvaly  hewouldfeeA 
KMie  m*  no  dUkriiy  in  diedbaoge  of  tbepimioBg.  Why? 
ft«t  beeailse  he  ooMiden*  these  perfommcite  as  entiMly  di& 
ftMM;  floldbydmt  break  litllieideM)  breaks  the  pvogieae 
0^  thi$  affiedtioUfl^  audi  hindefB  the  cme  from  infltteMing  or 
coBttaidieting  the  others 

Am  h^foie  and  bvrkaqtte  des^,  oMifeed  in  one  pidiire^ 
would  be  mtatMM^'  Ihoi^h  we  p^ace  two  pjctnret  of  so  op 
posite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close 
together,  without  any  scruple* 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
sition of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions*  It  is  this  very  oktumstance  which  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
kiio4r  no"  real  ^o^Mction  btftweem  c^  thing  and  another. 
W€  «Dly  knew,  Aat  the  ide*  df  om  dting  ]»•  asMsioted 
nMh  that  df  ibrfMh^^  and  that  the  iiMgMttoK  ioakea  an 
oMy  liMsiflMMi  iMsC^eem  them.  And  as  tM  ea^  tmnsition 
44  aletoind^hat  of  s^iteenta  mwcaalfy  asiist  eadr  ottiep ; 
we  lilij^  btfon^hattd^  agjpMl,  Aiat  this  pi#foeiple  must  havef 
#  illif^hty  infuence  ^m  Al  ditf  2titefntfi  aaovenents  and  af- 
fiNi«i6n^.  Aiiil  ««3ijpe¥MfiM  iftiAektttly  doafirtts  the  thjiorf. 
''  pHt^.iikfiib  iM|^feidlf«i«lfoNgdi3ftg  tacftaiKM'i  Suppose 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  compani^il  threiogb  a  CMBh- 
tty  to  whicb  ^rt  are  both  utlel*  atratt^evs;  it  is  evident 
iStM,  if  Ae  prcMpetts  be  beauf iftil,  the  roadis  agreeaUey  and 
thtt'flrfdsf  indy  cviltihrated^  this  may  serve  to  put  me  in 
gjMHi  hwmmir,  both  with  myself  and  feUow-traveUer.  Bat 
as  the  d6imtry  has  no  connection  with  myself  or  firiend)  it 
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can  never  be  the  iiDmediate  calise  eitfa^  of  selAvdue  or  of 
regard  to  him:  And  therefore^  if  I  found  not  the  passion 
on  some  other  object,  which  bears  to  one  of  lis  a  closer  re- 
ktion,  my  emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
overflowings  of  an  devated  or  hnmane  diqMisition,  than  as 
an  established  passion.  But  supposing  the  agreeable  pro- 
spect before  us  to  be  surveyed,  either  firom  his  countrynseat 
or  firom  mine;  this  new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  new 
direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  ficom  the 
prospect,  and  raises  the  ^oaotion  of  regard  or  vani^  ac-* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  connection.  There  is  not 
here,  methuiks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  difficulty. 


SECTION  V. 


1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  never^ 
of  itself  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  influ- 
ence but  so  fitr  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  affisction.  Ab» 
siraet  rdaUom  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curioaity,  not  of 
volition.  And  maUen  (^ fatty  where  lliey  are  ndither  good 
nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are 
totally  indi0erent ;  and  whether  known  or  unknown,  whe* 
ther  mistaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  motive  to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called  reason, 
atnd  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses,  is  no* 
thing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion,  which  takes  a  com* 
prehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its  object,  and  actuates  the 
will,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion.     A  man,  we 
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say,  is  diligent  in  his  profession  firom  reason;  thatis,from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to 
justice  from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public 
good,  or  to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

3^  The  same  objects  iriiich  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external  si- 
tuation, or  congrui^  to  our  internal  temper ;  and  by  that 
means  ezdte  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion.  Evil,  at 
a  great  distance^  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  reason :  Evil, 
near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  is  the 
olgect  of  passion. 

4.  The  oonuncm  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  inas- 
cribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirdy  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest:  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al- 
ways influences  them.  Men  often  counteract  a  violent  pas* 
sion  in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs : 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone  which  de- 
termines them.  In  genera],  we  may  observe,  ,tbat  both 
these  prindples  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where  they,  are 
caotrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  ge* 
neral  character  or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What 
we  ddl  Jftatiyrt  qfmitti  implies  the  prevalence  of  the.  calm 
paswosis  abave  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily,  observe, 
that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this  vir«* 
tne,  as  nev^,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the  solicitation 
of  violent  afieetion  and  desire.  From  these  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions  of  men»  where 
there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and  passions. 


2M.  A  mstBtajmos 


SECTION  VL 


1.  We  skatt  ktre  oiMMimte  amme  of  tkoM  ckcmnaiwom 
wfedekftodor  a  pMUon.  oalm  or  w)kii^  whkblieiBbleiiicr 
fiiimiriih  moy  eniotiDB; 

It  k  ff  pMpert^iB  li«aiaB  natwey  th«t  aa^^ciiMtiDii  wkicb 
olUcidg  m  pamoB  U  esfiigi  ocKVcrted  mla  k;.  thougbin 
tbcir  BatuMstliqr  be  evigimiljp  diflferaift  firam,  laod  etviL 
oMitfttij  to  cftck  o^^ec  Itktme,  iieadBf  tocwe«pep> 
f0Ct  «ni«i  amongit  p«8noB%  fad  wmk%  one  pnidunedi« 
oAeiv  dicre,i»alwi^i6q[in9edflrdedblevQbtnn^.acBG«d* 
ing  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But  wlmu^  tMOt  f^h* 
aikmm  a>»  afcaady  pwiitwaul  hy  their  wopmmke  caiases,  and 
ave  both  {HPtseat  i»  tha  nind^  tbejn  leadKlip  ainglB  moA 
uake;  l(boii|||^  thi^  ban  bat  ana lahtin^  aadareaeaBn^ 
tiinea:  wUioat  aa^  The  pradamiiiaal  pasaon  aatalkwa 
vf  die.  mSaaoff  aad  canvasts  k  into  itadf;  The  apkk%. 
wlien  onqe  emcke^  aasBy  aeotka;  a  chaiy  kt  their  dkeCN 
tian  I  and  it  ia  natoaaL  la  laiagiaa  ikat  dus  diaiiga  aaft 
ooaia  iiroat  die  psevailii^  affisotaaa.  Tha»  oaiHBec4iaB.i% 
ini  Boaagr'  caaa%  doaer  bakreen  wmf  two  paarian%.  thaat 
babreaiLaa^  pasMm  and  iadifikeenca. 

Whea».faiaaa  k  anca  haaatiltf  ialaac^iba  IHda  fiudfta 
and  oapriaaaaf  hk  miakmaa!^  tha)jadonBteB.aBd^qaafiekilar 
wbkii  that  eonuasroe^kiavaulgact;.  hanaaar  anphaaant 
thcj?b%  andiatharoonnaciBd^idlih'aiigev-aDilhakaAli  aaa 
jat  faiindy  iv  naaiy  instaaaea^.  t*  gkia  addkioiiai*fiinDa(to 
Aa  p»faiiu^  pasakuL.  It  iafftaaaHiamaatifiBaof  poUla^ 
ehaa^^ea^th^waridaflBBcfcapy  pwiaai^aiy  naaefcby'a 
mattaaaf  ikot,  of^whieb  thay  iniamkto>iafaflBi?kiiB(  ifaratto 
Matba  hk  curneitify  ^^^/^  asiloag  aa  pasaibla  thar  salk^iag 
of  it;  and  by  than  maaiw.  nugg  Hk  aasdrnty  andinqaitkBCB 
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to  dbc  «tma0ly  btfare  tbey  gi?«  hiitt  aU}  inflgkt  mta  Ibe 
bmifieiiiK  The^  know  tfMt  tlw  cafiotity  wiU  prarifitetc 
biti  iikt»  Ae  {wsffioift  wkiA  tktyymffo$e  lb  rdbcv  and  will 
AsnrtdM^olijMtiw  iliPteiliiMiwoii  tlwmiari;  A  soldier 
•dmciiig  lo  bmk  i^  natunAy  insfrfrad  mth  cbutage  and 
etmBdeO€&  wbm  ha  thinks  cv  hm  Mends  slid  fel|bw«<Ml^ 
diers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflecia 
on  the  eneinj.  WbHils»w  new  amotian^  dfanfaffe^  (wo- 
eeeds'lk'oai  thefevmeSf  natawJIf  ia»naasoa  Iha  contaga;  aa 
diO'  anoa'amotian)  pmcMdbig'ftbtistki  kMtar  aagmanas  the 
fcar*-  Masai^y  in  mafdal  diaoipliia^  tiM  uniforaiiitir  and 
lustre  of  habit,  ther^^tdarilpof  %aM9andinotioo%widi 
all  the  fBHip  and  asajMgrof  was,  encovtage  aaotahr^  and 
oBsdliaa;^  wfaHc  tiM.snieolqacts:iiidi0aneiijrataaMflai» 
for  ima  «%  tlnaugh  agnKaUv  and  baaiiUfttl  tetbemacbea, 
HofM  isy  in  itsd;^  an  agMiaabIa  yaapaa^>  and  aHiad  to 
fneadifaip  and  banvolanosi;  ftt  k  m  aUa  sonmtimas  to 
blow  up  angaa,.  w|ian>  dbai  la  die  pwirtiiiii— nt  passian* 

fL  Siaaa^paaiioaB,  IsMMta  ittditpsariant^  ava  mmvmiky 
timsflaMid  itttiy  aacfa  adiav^  if  Arrf  be  both  paasant  at  the 
samatkne;  k  foUowSi' thaa  wbaoi  good  or  evU  is  plamd  hi 
vmA  a  sitoatiioawia  eswwt  aay  payifatdaff  aaioilon,  baaldea 
iia  dbract  paasiou  of  dlBske  or  «aarsioti>  dib  lattsr  passion 
must  aoquira  new  fcvce  and  Tialtotte^ 

t«  Thia  olbiv  happans  when  any  obj|aot  exaittacimtntty 
pasMCtti  FoaieiaobaermMa^^tfaata&oppissitioiiofpaa' 
sSdM  ooannoidy  csmos  a  n<^  amottev  in  the  spiritt,^  and 
pMdnces  mora  ii^oitAir  thaothe  conenrrttiao  ^  an^f  «#o 
afectiaaw  of  ofaal  feuM  Thisoaiewf attotiw  iv  aotOj^  cM^ 
verted  into  tfeo^  pradomlMnt  pastiwii  anc^itt  naMPf  iMafttn*^ 
aas^  is  obMfvad  to  iMfaase  Its  ^Mkwm^  bayitnd  tba  pkch 
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tian.  Henoe  we  tuitiirally  dewe  what  is  forbid,  and  often 
take  pleasore  in  perferming  actions  merely  because  they 
are  unlawfuL  The  notion  <^  duty,  when  oppoeite  to  the 
passions,  is  not  always  able  to  orercome  them;  and  when 
it  fails  of  that  eflEect,  is  Bpt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
them,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  prin- 
cqples* 

4.  The  same  eftct  fidlows,  whether  the  oppoeiti<m  arise 
from  internal  motLves  or  ectemal  obstacles.  The  pasaicm 
commonly  acquires  new  farce  in  both  cases*  The  efibrts 
which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  obstacle  excite  the 
^iiits,  and  enliven  dhe  passion. 

.  &  Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  as  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought^  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes 
from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  passions  whidi 
succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  diflPerent  views :  All 
these  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  this  emotion 
transfuses  itsdf  into  the  predominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions.  The 
mind,  when  left  to  itself  immediately  languishes ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  moment  sup- 
ported by  a  new  flow  <^  passion.  For  the  same  reason, 
deqpair,  though  contrary  to  security,  has  a  like  influence. 
'  6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows 
enough  to  prepossess  us  in  fisivour  of  the  object,  leaves  still 
some  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides  that  obscuri^  is 
always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncertainty,  the  effint 
whpi^  the  fimey  makes  to  complete  the  idea  rouses  llie 
spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  fiurce  to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  diou|^  contraiy,  produce 
the  same  eflbcts;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  coMwy 
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eifect%  and,  in  diffBreni  circiUQ8tttioes»  either  incieases  or 
diminidiet  our  aftelaon.  Rochefoncauk  has  Terj  well 
remarked,  ^t  absence  destroys  weak  passions,  but  in- 
creases strong;  as  the  wind  exdi^tshes  a  candle,  but 
blows  upaflre*  Long  abaence  naturally  weakens  our  idea, 
and  diminishes  the  pas^on :  But  where  the  affection  is  so 
strong  and  lively  as  to  support  itself  the  uneasiness  arising 
from  absence  increases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force 
andinflnenoe. 

8w  When  the  soul  applies  itsetf  to  the  perfermanee  of 
any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which  it  is 
not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in  the  fa* 
culties,  and  a  diifficidty  of  the  spirits  moving  in  their  new 
direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the  spirits,  it  is  the 
u>ttrci;  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  <tf  all  the  emotions  which 
arise  from  novehy,  and  is  in  itself  agreeable,  like  every 
thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to  a  mediate  degree.  But 
tiiough  surprise  be  agreeable  in  itseU^  yet,  as  it  puts  the 
spirits  in  agitatio%  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable  af- 
fections, but  also  our  painfiil,  according  to  the  for^^oing 
prindide. '  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  a£fect- 
in^  and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  thap  what, 
strictly  sped^ing,  should  naturally  follow  from  it  When 
it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off;  the  pas- 
sions subside;  the  hurry  €S  the  spirits  is  over ;  and  we  sur- 
vey the  object  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  dose  union 
together.  The  vivadty  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure 
which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose  nature  we  are 
whoBjf  ignorant  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea :  The  other  we  conceive  under  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  pleasure. 


M4  A  MmMmAnoi^. 

Any  sfitMMftdft,  tAAdb  W9^lMAy aaSfiytdf  atfi«f  lAkb 
the  in€9Mrf  id  Riith  Md  miikU  ^|MMtMo«tk#tiaiwiUi' 

e4  ftnd  siim&at  dbMteftttodi 

A  pfeftsiire^  #Misti  i»  sniltble  to  tki^  trAy  of  lift  in  wkfelv 
1^  iM  ^gB^ftstdMfijMt^  dtfr  desire  Md  ap]^eti«e:tlMft 
fSBMilhet  ifiiidi^  k  fdi^Mgn  to  k. 

Nbthkig  is  nidre  enpable  of  ififtisiBg  any  pasnM  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  afO'  mptfoncttt* 
ed  itf  the  stronger  and «K>8t fif«ly eolonys.^  Tbebareopi- 
nion  of  aitodier^  espedilly  i«l»fili  enfefced  uritb  pMii«fi, 
wfll  ^Miite  off  jd^  to  httvis'  aft  inflneaco  upon  n^  thdi^ 
that'iiistt  DliglK  ddkierwk^  ham  bisen  eHtttfafy  negledtd* 

It  is  rentarldble^  tbaC  lively  piMkmB  oommonly  attonxi 
a  Mlf<eiy  ittiagifistion.  inHbk  respecCrtfs  well  a^utotheirsy 
the  fdree  of  the  {MMidn  depends  as  finidk  on*  tiftf  toiapenr 
of  the  peTSon^  b»  ott  the  dfttafe  and  aitMrtldll  of  ll«  obj^ei- 

WiMt  is  distant  tStbet  in  f^aee  6r  titoe^  has  not  afMl 
inflAenee  widi  what  is  i&asir  and  contigiiotok 


I  preteMd  n^t  to  have  here  exhaufsted  thli^  snbjeet  It  is; 
suflldehC  ibr'm^  purpose,  if  i  h^te  nuKle  it  Appem  that, 
in  the^produfetion  and*  eoncKic^  6(4ie  pas^SofUs,  <beite-  is  * 
certain  tegttkr  ihedianisni,  ^hichr  is  strseeptiMe  <tf  a»  sto* 
ciiTttt^  a  AsqidsitiM,  as  ifte  lair!^  of  HietiMy  dptics,  l^dtf^ 
statics,  or  any  part  of  M/imt$i  phil^e|^hy. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS. 

Disputes  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  prin- 
ciples, are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome ;  except,  per- 
haps, those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  firom  affisctation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  firom  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same  blind  adherence  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both ;  the  same  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehe- 
mence in  enforcing  sophistry  and  falsehood. .  And  as  rea- 
soning is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks 
not  to  the  affiscticms,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor  is 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  seri- 
ously believe,  that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike  en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one*  The  di£fe- 
rence  which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, is  so  wide,  and  this  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the 
opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  apprehension. 
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there  is  no  scepticisn  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assu- 
rance so  determined,  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction 
between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  must  often  be  touched  «ritfa  the  Images  of  rioht  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta- 
gonist of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For,  finding 
*  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  b  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere  weariness,  come 
^tfr  tP  iJhe  <side  cf  r/>ramon  acqae  and  reason,      .    . 

Tlii^«  has  btto  s  contnr^vny  atarted  of  late  much  bet- 
ter worth  eTamination,  concerning  the  general  foimdadosi 
of  ntonkis;  whether  th^  be  derived  from  rbasojc  or  firom 
iBtfTiBiiEiiT}  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
A  dttin  of  atffimeiit  and  induction,  or  by  an  immedialff 
feeling  and  finer  internal  sense;  whether,  IQce  all  sound 
jndgnieni;  of  truth  and  falsehood,  they  should  be  the  sane 
Id  erery  rational  intelUgort  being;  or  whether,  like  the 
peeoeption  of  beauty  and  defbrmilj,  they  be  feunded  en«- 
tirely  on  the  particular  fabric  and  constitutioo  o(  the  hu- 
man species. 

The  ancient  philosonhers,  diough  they  often  affirm  that 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  general, 
seem  to  oonsider  morals  as  deriving  their  existence  from 
taste  ond  sentiment.  Qi|  the  other  Jiand,  onr  modern  in« 
quirersr  though  they  alsatalkmuch  of  the  beauly  of  virtue, 
end  dfifeimi^ef  viety  yet  have  oommonly  endeavoured  to 
account  fi>r  these  distinotions  by  metaphysical  reasonings, 
and  by  deductions  fipom  the  most  abstract  prindplea  of  the 
undevstanding.  Such  oonfiuion  reigned  in  these  subjects, 
that  an  opposition  of  the  grefrtest  consequence  could  pre* 
vail  bcti#ein  one4^9tem  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
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of  almof t  each  individual  system ;  and  yet  nobody,  till  yery 
lately^  was  ever  sensible  of  it  The  elegant  Lord  Shaftes- 
biury^  who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  this  distinction^ 
and  whO)  in  general,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cientS)  is  not)  himself,  entirely  free  from  the  same  confu- 
sion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged^  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinctions, 
it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  reason :  Else,  whence 
the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  common  life,  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  long  chain  of 
proo&  often  produced  on  both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the 
authorities  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fal« 
lades  detected,  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  con- 
clusions adjusted  to  their  proper  principles  ?  Truth  is  dis- 
putable ;  not  taste :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  the  standard  of  our  judgment :  what  each  man  feels 
within  himself  is  the  standard  of  sentiment  Propositions 
in  geometry  may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  maybe  con- 
troverted; but  the  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  pas- 
sion, the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  pleasure. 
No  man  reasons  concerning  another's  beauty ;  but  fre- 
quently concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  actions. 
In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  is  to  \ 
disprove  the  facts  alleged,  and  deny  the  actions  imputed  to  . 
him :  The  second,  to  prove  that,  even  if  these  actions  were 
real,  they  might  be  justified  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is 
confessedly  by  deducti<»s  of  the  understanding,  that  the 
first  point  is  ascertained :  How  can  we  suppose  that  a  dif- 
ferent faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  aenHmefU^  may  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  conclusions  of  thia 
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natfire.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs  to  be  imtaftfe^  and 
vice  odwuM.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reason  or  argumentation  distribute  these  different  epi- 
thets to  any  subjects,  and  pronounce  beforehand,  that  this 
must  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  rear 
son  can  we  ever  ass^  for  these  affections,  but  the  origi- 
nal fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind^  which  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du- 
ty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity  of  vice 
and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  habits,  and  en-  ^ 
gage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  otherl  But  is 
this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences  and  conclusu)ns 
of  the  understanding,  which  of  themselves  have  no  hold  of 
the  affections,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men? 
They  discover  truths :  But  where  the  truths  which  they 
discover  are  indifferent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion, 
they  can  have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour. 
What  is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what 
is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
and  animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intel- 
ligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is  true,  pro- 
cures only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understanding;  and  grati- 
fying a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ;  ren- 
der men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 
produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  sentiment  concviT  in  almost  all  moral  de- 
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terminations  and  conclusions.  The  final  sentence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, which  pronounces  characters  and  actions  amiable,  or 
odious,  praiseworthy  or  blameable ;  that  which  stamps  on 
them  the  marie  of  honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  cen- 
sure ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and 
constitutes  yirtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is 
probable,  I  say,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  universal 
in  the  whole  species.     For  what  else  can  have  an  influence 
of  ^his  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a 
sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  if 
often  necessary,  we  find,  that  much  reasoning  should  pre- 
cede, that  nice  distinctions  be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn, 
distant  comparisons  formed,  complicated  relations  exa- 
mined, and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained.    Some  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first 
appearance,  command  our  afiection  and  approbation ;  and 
where  they  fail  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  rea- 
soning to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to 
our  taste  and  sentiment.     But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment ; 
and  a  false  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument 
and  reflection.     There  are  just  grounds  to  conclude  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  de- 
mands the  assistance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  suitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  needless  for 
us,  at  present,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our  researches 
concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it 
will  then  easily  appear  how  far  either  sentiment  or  reason 
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enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  nature  *•  In  order 
to  attain  this  purpose,  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  very 
simple  method :  We  shall  analyze  that  complication  of 
mental  qualities,  which  form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call 
Pebsonal  Merit  :  We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of 
the  mind,  which  renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  esteem 
and  affection,  or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  habit  or 
sentiment  or  faculty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,  uaa^ 
plies  either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  pane^ 
gyric  or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.  The  quick 
sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal  among  man- 
kind, gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assurance,  that  he  caa 
never  be  considerably  mistaken  in  framing  the  catalogue, 
or  incur  any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  his  con- 
templation :  He  needs  only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for 
a  moment,  and  consider  whether  or  not  he  should  deure 
to  have  this  or  that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether 
such  or  such  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  al- 
most infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nature ;  and 
as  every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are  ta- 
ken in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite,  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any  reason- 
ing, to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  estimable 
or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  only  object  of  rea- 
soning is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  both  sides, 
which  are  common  to  these  qualities ;  to  observe  that  par- 
ticular in  which  the  estimable  qualities  agree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the  other ;  and  thence  to 
reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and  find  those  universal 
principles,  from  which  all  censure  or  approbation  is  ulti- 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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mately  derived.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  ab- 
stract science,  we  can  only  expect  success  by  following  the 
experimental  method,  and  deducing  general  maxims  from 
a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The  other  scienti- 
fical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first 
established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety 
of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  it- 
sell^  but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  passion 
for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
refortnation  in  all  moral  disquisitions ;  and  reject  every 
system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  or  ingenious,  which  is 
not  fimnded  on  fact  and  observation. 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  consi- 
deration of  the  social  virtues.  Benevolence  and  Justice : 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  opening, 
by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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OF  BEN£VOU£NCE. 


PART  L 

It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to  prove 
that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affectians  are  estimable  ; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
good-will  of  mankind.    The  epithets,  soctoftfe,  pood-no- 
\  iuredf  hunume,  marc^ulj  gnOefid^  friendly ^  generoHs^  toie- 
I  JUenif  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and 
I   universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.    Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
strucdon  of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses- 
sors of  them  above  the  rank  of  kuvMxn  nature^  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.     Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage^  prosperous  success ;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  lU- 
will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added 
of  humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  are  displayed 
of  leni^,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  itself  is  silent, 
or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
aeraly  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
and  successes,  his  conquests,  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  the  republic  You  forget^  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all ;  you  forget  the  most  emi^ 
nent  of  my  praUes^  while  you  dweB  so  mmch  on  those  vulgar 
advantages  in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  share.  You 
have  not  observed  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning 
on  my  account  '• 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se- 
verest hatred,  as  well  as  contempt  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^, 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger 
opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation^.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  en-, 
joy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent  His  exalted  station, 
of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  tempest 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  afibrd  shelter  to  inferiors,  who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 

*  Hut.  in  Pcricle.  ^  Oc.  de  Officiis,  lib.  1. 

•  ast.  XT.  139.  etteq. 
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But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re* 
commend  generosity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint,  in  their 
true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social  virtues. 
These,  indeed,  snflSciently  engage  every  heart,  on  the  first 
apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from 
some  sally  of  panegyric^  as  often  as  they  occur  in  dis- 
]  course  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  being  more  the 
'  speculative  than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  suffice 
/  to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed,)  that 
no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  good-will  and 
approbation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  humanity, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  affection  and  public 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with 
others,  and  a  generous  concern  fi^r  our  kind  and  species* 
These,  wherever  they  i^pear,  seem  to  transfuse  them- 
selves, in  a  manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth, 
in  their  own  behalf,  the  same  favourable  ai|d  affectionate 
sentiments  which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


PART  II. 


Wx  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  tiie  praises  of  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
never  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  derived  to  society  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  say,  he  en- 
dears himself  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
still  more  than  by  the  connections  of  nature.  His  children 
never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantage. With  him,  the  ties  of  love  are  ccmsoUdated  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.     The  ties  of  friendship  ap- 
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proach,  in  a  fond  observance  of  each  obliging  office,  to 
those  of  love  and  inclination.  His  domestics  and  depen- 
dents have  in  him  a  sure  resource,  and  no  longer  dread 
the  power  of  fortune,  but  so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over 
him.  From  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked 
clothing,  the  ignorant  and  slothful  skill  and  industry. 
Like  the  sun,  an  inferior  minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers, 
invigorates  and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity  is 
narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Vttutt  result- 
ing from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at  least,  a  pari  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that  approbation  and  regard 
so  nniversaUy  paid  to  them  ? 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  «m- 
JU  and  ben^kialf  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recommenda- 
tion suited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec- 
tion on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  beings 
always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion.  The 
eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn-fields  and  loaded 
vineyards ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing :  But  flies 
the  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  afibrding  shelter  to 
wolves  and  serpents. 

.  A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  far  beautiful, 
and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbation.  An 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 
esci^  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession, 
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such  as  nierchandw  «r  mfMmfiwtere,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  wfaidi  k  fNimres  to  society  ?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquiiiwi*  «ura^ged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  peniicioiis  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  "arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de- 
nies the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com- 
position. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
useful !  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  I 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero  *,  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Even 
the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse- 
crated any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert  ^,  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utilily  of 
inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  he- 
roes and  legislators  ^. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ; 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  2k>roaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind.    If 

«  De  Nat.  Dm.  lib.  i.  ^  SezU  Emp.  adTmuf  Mfrtfa.  Jib.  nn. 

•  Died.  Sic  pMnm. 
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any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail ;  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and  sound- 
er reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  human  affairs, 
yfe  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  the  boun- 
daries of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised; 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi- 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tyrodintcufe,  or  die  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  be- 
cause it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters, 
and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  or 
poinard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and  experience 
having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon  and  a  Brutus, 
though  ti'eated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  their  times,  are  now  considered  as  very  improper 
models  for  imitation. 

liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into  de- 
licious cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
pur  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous ;  but  had  he  intend- 
ed to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of  every 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  fac- 
tion, sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It 
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was  therefore  uniyersally  regarded  as  a  vioe,  and  was  an 
object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists  and  severe  moralists. 
Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  snch  refine- 
ments rather  tend  to  the  increase  of  industry,  civility,  and 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  mordf  as  well  as  poUtieal  senti- 
ments, and  represent,  as  laudable  or  innocent,  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  <&ctf  nothing 
^  can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  than  the 
I  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  that 
!  A  party  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
f  promote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happi- 
ness on  human  society.     We  carry  our  view  into  the  sa- 
lutary consequences  of  such  a  character  and  disposition ; 
and  whatever  has  so  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards  so 
desirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and  plea- 
sure.   The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  their 
beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfiruitfiil. 
The  happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  har- 
mony of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  al- 
ways considered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over 
the  breasts  of  men. 

How  considerable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  as- 
cribe to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  firom  future  disqui- 
sitions * ;  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circumstance  has 
such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  approbation  \ 

•  Sect.  III.  and  IV.  *  Sect.  V. 
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PART  I. 

JLh AT  JusTicB  is  useful  to  society^  and  consequently  that 
part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove. 
That  public  utiliQr  is  the  sok  origin  of  Justice,  and  that 
reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are 
the  sok  foundation  of  its  merit;  this  proposition,  being 
more  curious  and  important,  will  better  deserve  our  ex- 
amination and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  such  profuse  (dnaulance  of  all  eatemai  conveniences, 
that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  without  any 
care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individual  finds  him- 
self fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appe- 
tites can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wish  or  desire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose,  surpasses  all  acqui- 
red ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  seasons 
renders  useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage 
afibrds  him  the  most  delicious  fare;  the  clear  fountain, 
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the  richest  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required : 
No  tillage :  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contem- 
plation, form  his  sole  business :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase ; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice,  would  never  once 
have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than 
enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  object  miney  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ? 
Justice,  in  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  common 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  subdivisions 
^of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  challenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as 
the  unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the 
advantages  procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible^  these 
reasoners  had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  n<Jr 
had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclu- 
sive dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods,  that 
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there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in  land  * ; 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  difficulty, 
in  very  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose,  that  though  the  necessities  of  the  hu- 
man race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  is 
so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity, 
that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every  man, 
and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  than  for 
that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Jus- 
tice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  exten- 
sive benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisi<ms  and  barriers  of 
property  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why 
should  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  strongest  inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and 
would,  of  himself,  perform  the  desired  service ;  except 
the  hurt  he  thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
accruing  to  me :  In  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
oppose  myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity.     Why  raise 
landmarks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests ;  but 
shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force  and 
vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own?  £very  man,  upon  this 
supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  another,  would  trust 
all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every  man ;  without 
jealousy,  without  partition,  without  distinction.     And  the 
whole  human  race  would  form  only  one  famUy ;  where 
all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used  freely,  witliout  re- 
gard to  property ;  but  cautiously  too,  with  as  entire  re- 

*  Genesis,  chap.  xiii.  and  xzi. 
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gard  to  the  necessities  of  each  individaaly  as  if  our  own 
interests  were  most  intimately  concerned. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instances  of  such  en- 
larged affections ;  but  still  we  toay  obserre,  that  the  case 
of  fiunilies  approaches  towards  it;  and  the  stronger  die 
mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individuals)  the  nearer 
it  approaches ;  till  all  distinction  of  property  be»  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  and  confounded  among  them.  Between 
married  persons,  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the  laws 
supposed  so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  possessions, 
and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it  And  it 
is  observable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of  hew  enthusiasms, 
when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the 
community  of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and 
nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  re- 
turning or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the 
imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
separate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  inter- 
course and  social  state  of  mankind. 
;  To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the  fore- 
I  going  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  these 
new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  such  want 
of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  frugality  and 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from  perish- 
ing, and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery :  It  will  readily, 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice  are  sus« 
pended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is 
It  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 
instrument  of  safety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to 
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fi>rafer  limitations  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
perishing  wkh  Iranger ;  con  we  tnuigine  that  men  wiU 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupvlmis  r^ard  to  wha^  in  other  si- 
tnatioiis,  woold  be  the  rales  of  eqoitjr  and  justice  ?  The 
VsB  and  TEKnsvdr  of  that  virtue  is  to  procnre  happi* 
Hess  and  security,  by  preserving  order  is  society:  Bat 
where  the  socieQr  is  ready  to  persdi  from  extreme  necessi-» 
ty,  no  greater  evU  can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  in<f 
justice;  and  every  man  may  nov  provide  for  himself  by 
all  the  means  wbidi  prudence  can  dictate^  or  humanity 
permit*  Tlie  pobHc,  even  in  less  vrgent  necessities,  opens 
granaries  without  the  consent  of  proprietors ;  as  justly  sup- 
posing,  that  the  authority  of  magistracy  may,  consistent 
with  equity,  extend  so  fiir:  But  were  any  number  of  men  | 
to  assemble,  without  the  tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction ;  ; 
would  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine^  though  e& 
fected  by  power  and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  crimi** 
nal  or  injurious  ? 

Suppose^  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's  fate 
to  fidi  into  the  society  of  ruffians;  remote  from  the  pro** 
tection  of  laws  and  government ;  what  conduct  must  he 
embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation  ?  He  sees  such  a  des- 
perate rapadousness  prevail ;  such  a  disregard  to  equity, 
such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid  blindness  to  future 
consequences,  as  must  immediately  have  the  most  tragical 
conclusion,  and  must  terminate  in  destruction  to  the  greater 
number,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  socie^  to  the  reU, 
He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm 
himself,  to  whomever  the  swovd  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler, 
may  belong :  To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  de&noe 
and  security:  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being 
no  longer  of  Usb  te  hi|  own  safety  or  that  of  others^*  he 
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must  consult  the  dictates  of  sdC^preservatbn  alone,  with- 
out concern  lor  thoae  who  no  longer  merit  his  «are  and 
attention. 

When  any  man,  eren  in  political  society,  renders  him- 
self by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is  punished 
by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person;  that  is,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  justice  are^  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict  on  him,  for 
the  begiefii  of  sodety,  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is  it  but« 
suspension*  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties^  who  per- 
ceive that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  tue  or  advan- 
tage to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to 
those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the  oc/- 
vantage  and  utiKfy  of  that  particular  state  in  which  men 
are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with 
barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former 
must  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where  they  no 
longer  serve  to  any  purpose;  and  must  render  every  ac- 
tion or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utility,  which 
results  to  the  public  from  their  strict  and  regular  obser-« 
Vance.  Reverse,  in  any  considerable  circumstance,  the 
condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  extreme 
necessity:  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderation 
and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice :  By 
rendering  justice  totally  use&ss,  you  thereby  tc^ly  destroy 
its  essenee,  and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  situation  of  sodety  is  a  medium  amidst  all 
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these  extremes.  We  are  natnraliy  partial  to  oarselvesand 
to  onr  friends ;  bnt  are  capable  of  learning  the.  advantage 
lesolttng  from  a  more  equitable  conduct  Few  enjoyments 
acre  ffven  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of  nature ; 
but  by  arty  labour,  and  industry,  we  can  extract  them  in 
great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  juxiperty  become 
necessary  in  all  dvil  society :  Hence  justice  derives  its  use- 
lulness  to  the  public :  And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit 
and  moral  obligatimi. 

These  conclusions  are  so  naturaland  obvious,  tbut  they  . 

have  not  escaped  wwrn  the  poetsAm  their  descriptions  of  ^^^^  ( |>y^ 
the  felicity  attending  the  gdden  age  or  the. reign  of  Sa- 
turn. The  seasons,  in  diat  first  period  of  nature,  we#e  $o 
temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  th^re 
was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  dotfaes 
and  houses^  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  heat  and 
cold :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk  i  The  oaks 
yidded  honey :  And  Nature  spontaneously  produced  her 
greatest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages 
of  thut  happy  age.  Tempests  were  not  alone  removed 
from  nature ;  but  those  more  furious  tempests  were  un- 
known to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar, 
and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty, 
selfishness,  were  never  heard  of:  Cordial  affection,  com* 
passion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  i)ven  the  pnnctflious  dis- 
tinction of  fMMe  and  tkme  was  banished  fvom  among  that 
happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notion 
of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice. 

This  poetical  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  a  piece  with  thepJU&MCjpAtai/  fiction  of  the  fttfe 
ofnat^are ;  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most 
charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which  can  possir 
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hkj  be  imagined ;  wkereas  die  latter  is  painted  out  as  a 
state  of  mutual  war  and  Tiolenoe^  attended  with  the  most 
extvane  necessity*  On  the  first  origin  of  mankind^  we  age 
told,  their  ignorance  and  savage  nature  were  so  prevalent^ 
that  tbejr  could  gi^e  no  mutoal  trast^  but  must  eadi  de- 
pend upon  himself  and  his  own  force  or  cnnning  fer  pro* 
taction  and  security.  No  law  was  hettrd  of:  No  rale  of jns* 
tice  known :  No  distinctioQ  of  property  regarded :  Power 
was  the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  a  pcarpetual  war  of  all 
I  against  all  was  die  resuU  of  men's  UBtaoBed  sdfisbness  and 
barfaaffi^** 

Whether  such  a  ecMidition  of  human  nature  could  efer 
ezis^  or,  if  it  did,  could  oontinae  so  long  as  to  merit  th^ 
^^Mllation  of  a  state,  may  jnsdy  be  doubted.  Men  are 
necessarily  hora.in  a  femily-society  at  least;  and  are  trains 
ed  up  by  their  parents  to  some  mis  of  conduct  and  beha* 
idonr«  But  this  must  be  admitted,  tfaatv  if  suck  a  staMof 
mutual  war  and  nolcnee  was  ever  real,  the  suspension  of 
aU  laws  of  jusdoe,  from  dieir  absolute  inudltty,  is  a  ncoes» 
saiy  and  infalHhie  consequence* 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  iiSt,  and  the 
newer  and  m<H:e  unusual  the  iigbls  are  in  which  we  eurvey 
it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the.  origin  Iiei« 
ass^paad  for  die  virtue  of  justiee  is  seal  and  satis&ctory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  widi  men, 
whudi»  dxDi^  rational,  were  possessed  of  such  inferior 
atrengdi,  both  of  body  and  mind,  .diatthey  were  incapable 
of  aU  resistance,  and  couhl  never,  upon  the  hi^iest  pro* 
vocation,,  make  us  fed  the  effects  of  their  resentment ;  the 
neceasafy  cDQse<{iiMnce,  I  thinks  is,  thatwe  shoidd  bebound, 
by  the  laws  ofkumanity,  to  ^i(e  gende  usage  to  these  crea- 
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tilre^i  but  (sbaaki  doI)  properly  speakfag^  lie  under  eny 
reiCnuat  of  justieei  with  reigard  to  theoi}  nor  coidd  they 
possess  any  right  or  ptopertjr  cxchufiTe  of  such  arbitrary 
lords.  Our  intercourse  with  them  could  not  ht  called  so* 
ci^^  which  supposes  a  degree  of  equality ;  but  absolute 
command  on  the  <me  side^  and  servile  obedience  on  the 
other.  Whatever  we  covele  they  must  instantly  resign. 
Our  permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
pessessicms:  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only  check 
by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no  inooift- 
yeoience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  firm- 
ly established  in  nature^  the  restraints  of  justice  and  pro- 
perty, being  totally  tMsbss^  would  never  have  place  in  so 
unequal  a  confedenu^. 

This  b  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  r^ard  to  ani- 
mals ;  and  how  far  iiikeae  may  be  said  to  possess  reason,  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  superiority  of 
civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indiaasy  tempted  us 
to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  hnmanify,  in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  many  na- 
tions, the  female  net  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are 
raidered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  opposition  to  their 
lordly  masters.  But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have 
in  all  countries  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  tins  se- 
vere tyranny ;  yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  wmnen  are  common- 
ly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other 
sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

<  Were  th^  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty,  re- 
quisite both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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tetweeti  num  and  man,  by  the  primary  iutenlioii  of  tha 
^preme  Creator :  It  seems  eTident,  that  so  solitary  a  be- 
ing woidd  be  as  much  mcapable  of  justice  as  of  social  dis- 
courae  and  conrersation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  for« 
bearaooe  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  never 
direct  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable  man*  The  headlong 
course  of  the  passiona  would  be  ched^ed  by  no  reflection 
^n  future  consequences.  And  as  each  man  is  here  suppo- 
sed to  love  himself  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himsdf 
and  his  own  activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would, 
on  every  occasion^  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  prefei^ence  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  whidi 
he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  df  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  establish- 
ted  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;  and  particular 
t*ul^  beiiig  found  requbite  for  its  subsistence,  these  are  im- 
mediately embraced,  though  without  comprehending  the 
rest  of  muikind  within  their  prescriptions.  Suppose  that 
Several  families  unite  together  into  one  socie^,  which  is 
totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which  preserve 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
thatsocie^;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their 
force  when  carried  one  6tq>  farther.  But  again,  suppose 
thut  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercourse 
for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the  boondaries  of 
justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connection. 
History,  experience,  reason,  sufficiently  instruct  Cis  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 
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PART  11.      P(^cPekrs 

If  we  examine  theparticular  laws  by  which  justice  is  di«» 
feoted,  and  property  determined,  #e  AaH  stiU  be  presented 
with  the  Mme  ooDdaaioD.  The  good  «f  nunkind  is  the  | 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  r^nlations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  interest  of  society,  that  men's 
possessions  should  be.  separated ;  but  the  rules  whidi  we 
follow,  in  making  the  separation,  are  sudi  as  can  best  be 
contrived  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of  socie^* 

We  shall  snppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him- 
self what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would  best  promote 
public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and  securitjr  among 
mankind':  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be,  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue^  and 
give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
his  inelination*  In  a  perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  in- 
finitdy  intdligent  governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest 
purposes :  But  were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so 
great  b  the  uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  ob- 
scurity, and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  cf  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  immediate 
consequence.  Fanatics  may  suppose,  ikat  dommion  is 
'/bumkd  en  ffrace,  and  thai  ^smuis  abme  imharit  the  eartiki 
•but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts  these  sublime  theo- 
rists on  the  same  footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  ^>e- 
culation  may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may 
yet  be  found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 
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That  there  were  reHgious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  £ng«- 
land  daring  the  civil  war^*  we  learn  from  history ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles 
axcilBd  anch  hoilfwr  in  mankind,  as  soon  obliged  the  dan- 
ganoB  cDthufliasts  to  rendunce,  or  at  least  conceal  theit 
tatets.  Fbrfaaps  the  kveOer^  who  claimed  an  pqual  di^trir 
buiica  of  propertgr^  were  a  kind  oi  political  fanatics,  which 
from  the  religious  species,  and  more  openly  avowed 
pretensions ;  as  carrying  a  more  plausible  appearance« 
of  being  practicable  in  themselves,  as  Well  ^  useful  to  hut 
man  society* 

It  must^  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  ao  liberal 
ko  malikind^  thai,  were  all  her  presents  equally  divided  a* 
along  the  apMies^  and  improved  by  art  wd  industry,  every 
indiaidoal  would  eqoy  all  the  necessaries,  and  even  most 
of  the  comfiorts  of  life ;  ntx  would  ever  be  liabte  to  any  ills, 
but  such  as  might  accidentally  arise  &om  the  sickly  frame 
and  constitution  of  his  b6dy.  It  must  also  be  confessed, 
that  wherever  we  depart  from  this  equally,  we  rob  the 
poor  of  more  satisfaption  than  we  add  to  the  rich ;  and 
that  the  slight  gratification  iff  a  frivolous  vamty  in  one  io- 
dividual,  frequently  costs  more  than  bread  to  many  fami* 
lies,  and  even  proTiuces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the 
rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  mtftdy  is  not  alto- 
gether impraeticMs  s  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  jn  an 
imperfect  degree,  in  some  republics ;  particularly  that  of 
Sparta ;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Aoea- 
ni  AN  laws,  so  firequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  carried  in- 
to execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded,  all  of  them, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  utili^  of  this  principle* 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform  us, 
that  however  q^ecious  tliese  ideas  of  perfect  equality  may 
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wauOf  Ukey  are  reidly  at  bottom  imgMraUieHbk  g  Mod  were 

liwy  not  mo,  would  be  tmtraxidf  permebmM  to  human  so*- 

ciety.     Render  posaesstons  efer  so  equal*  men's  diflerent'  'l^'^    '^     ^ 

degrees  of  art,  care  and  industry^  wiUimmediatdybl^    ^c«.v^^'o.. 

that  eg:piaikj.  '  Or  i£ jou  A^  ^'^    ^*^ 

mKMtj  to  the  most  extreme  indigence;  aad#  instead  of  prei- 

Tenting  wmt  and  beggary  in  »  few*  render  it  nnavoid^le 

to  the  whole  pommonitgr*    The  most  rigoroos  inqnisitiont 

too,  is  requisite  to  watch  every  inH|sality  on  its  first  apv 

pearamce ;  and  the  most  severe  jurisdicCion,  to  punish  and 

redress  it*    But  besides  that  so  much  authority  must  soon 

degcnerats  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with  great  paiv 

ttaiities;  whocanpossiUybeposseasedof  it,  in  suchasif* 

tnaticm  as  is  h^re  supposed?  Perfect  equality  of  poasea?' 

sionB,  destroying  all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the 

anthority  of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 

to  a  level,  as  well  as  property^ 

We  may  eondude,  theref()re,  that,  in  olrdar  to  establish 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  situation  (^  man;  must  reject  appear- 
ances which  may  be  fidse,  though  specious ;  and.  m^at 
search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the  wholes  most  icaa- 
/U  and  bmefidalt  Vulgar  sense  and  slight  experience  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where  men  give  not  way  to  too 
setfish  avidity,  or  too  extensive  enthqsiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  num's  art  or  industry,  ought  for  ever  to  be 
secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
m^^  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That  the  property 
ought  also  descend  to  children  and  relations,  for  the 
same  tuefid  purpose  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by  consent, 
in  order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourse  which  is 
so  beneficial  to  human  society  ?  And  that  all  contracts  and 
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promises  ougbt  carefbUy  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  lib  secore 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  by  which  the  general  itUemi 
tif  mankind  is  so  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you  will 
always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  «et  out  with, 
they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  assign,  as 
the  ultimate  reason  for  CTery  rule  which  they  establidi, 
the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind.  A  conces- 
sion thus  a^torted,  in  opposition  to  systems,  has  more  au- 
thority tlian  if  k  bad  been  mode  in  prosecution  of  th^n* 

What  oilier  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
•this  must  be  mine  and  that  yours,  since  uninstmcted  na- 
ture, surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  objects 
which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themselves  foreign 
to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and  separated  from  us ; 
and  nothing  but  the  general  interests  of  society  can  form 
the  connection. 

Bismettmes'the  iht^ests  of  society  may  require  a  rule  of 
justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine  any 
particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  bene- 
ficial. In  that  case  the  digkieM  analogies  are  laid  hold  o^ 
in  order  to  prevent  that  indifierence  and  ambiguity  which 
would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension.  Tlius,  pos- 
session^ alone,  and  first  possession,  is  supposed  to  convey 
property,  where  nobody  else  has  any  preceding  claim  and 
pretension.  Many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this 
analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight  connections 
of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinai^  cases,  to  violate 
all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  sacri- 
fice to  public  interest  a  distinction  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sake  of  that  interest  ?  The  safety  of  the  peo- 
I  pie  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  particular  laws  are  sub- 
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oidinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it:  And  i^  In  the 
tmm  conrse  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  r^arded,  it  is 
only  because  the  public  safisty  and  interest  commonly  de** 
•mand  so  equal  and  impartial  an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  utUUy  and  tmaHoffy  fail^  and  leave  the 
laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is  highly  re* 
quisite,  that  prescription  or  long  possession  should  convey 
property ;  but  what  number  of  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
should  be  sufficient  ibr  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible  for 
reason  alone  to  determine^  Cwil  laws  here  snpply  the 
place  of  the  natural  code,  and  assign  difierent  terms  for 
prescription,  according  to  the  di£brent  uiilUies  proposed 
by  the  legislator.  Bilk  of  exchange  and  promissory  •notes, 
by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds, 
and  mortgages,  and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of  pro- 
perty are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  particular  conoaiience  of  each  com- 
munity. Tlie  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  re- 
ference to  the  constitution  of  government,  the  manners, 
the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the  situation  of 
each  society,  A  late  author  of  genius,  as  well  as  learnings 
has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large,  and  has  established 
from  these  principles  a  system  of  political  knowledge, 
which  abounds  in  ingenious  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  solidity  K 

W/ud  is  a  masCs  property  f  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful    I  ^ 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone  to  use.    But  what  rule  have  we    ' 
iy  which  we  can  distinguis/i  these  olyeds  9  Here  we  must 
have  recourse  to  stati)tes,  customs,  precedents,  analogies, 
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and  «  kundred  oCfcer  f iroqmrtaiices ;  some  of  which  are 
constfcBt  and  inflexible,  some  tariabl^  and  iurbitrary.  Bat 
the  ultamate  poiot^  in  which  ikxy  aU  profes^ly  terminate^ 
is  the  intecett  and  hafpineas  c£  human  aociety.  Where 
(  lius  enters  not  into  ^donsideritfioot  nothing  can  af^ar 
more  whimsii^  nnnatnral,  and  evai  superstition*,  than 
all  or  moat  of  die  laws  of  justice  and  of  property* 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose  thse 
folly  of  particular  regards  to  uieats,  days,  places,  posturea, 
apparel,  ha^^  an  easy  task ;  vhUe  they  consider  all  the 
qualities  and  rdataons  of  the  <^jects,  and  discover  no  ade- 
quate canse  for  that  aflection  or  antipathy,  veneration  or 
horror,  which  have  so  mif^ty  an  inflojsnce  over  a  cons!*- 
derable  part  of  mankind*  A  Syrian  would  have  starved 
rather  than  taste  pigeons ;  an  Egyptian  would  not  have 
approacbod  baoon  t  But  if  these  species  of  food  be  exa- 
mined by  the  sepses  of  sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scnitini«> 
eed  by  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no 
diflference  is  ever  found  between  them  and  any  other  spe^ 
cies,  nor  can  th^  predse  circumstance  be  pitched  on» 
which  may  afford  a  just  foundation  for  the  rdi^ous  pas« 
sion.  A  fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  a<^ 
bominable :  ]%gs,  in  this  houses  and  in  this  diocese,  are 
permitted  during  Lent  \  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat 
them  is  a  damnable  sin«  This  earth  or  building,  yestisr* 
day,  was  profane;  to-day,  by  the  muttering  of  certain 
words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.  Such  reflecticms  as 
these,  in  the  month  of  a  philosopher,  one  may  safely  say, 
are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence ;  because  tliey  must 
always,  to  every  man,  occur.at  first  sight;  and  where  they 
prevail  not  of  themselves,  they  arip  surely  obstructed  by 
education,  prejudice,  and  passion,  ftot  by  ignorance  or 
mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
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ttracted  reflectio%  that  there  enters  a  like  luperstltion  in* 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a  niao  expose 
its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same  scmtiny 
ef  leose  and  scienoe,  he  will  not,  by  the  moat  aceorate  in* 
quiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  diflbrence  made  by  mo^ 
ral  sentiment*  I  mqr  lawftdly  nourish  myself  from  diis 
tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same  speeiesy  ten  paces 
oSf  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I  worn  this  appa- 
rel an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  severest  pitnishment; 
but  a  man,  by  pnmouncing  a  few  magical  syllables^  has 
now  rendered  it  fit  lor  my  use  and  serriee.  Wert  this 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had  been  im<* 
moral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being  built  on  this  side 
the  nveTf  it  is  subject  to  a  diflerent  municipal  law,  and  by 
its  becoming  mine  I  iacnr  no  blame  or  cenaore*  The 
same  species  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  soco 
cessfiiUy  e&poses  saperstttian,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ; 
nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case^  more  than  in  the  other^ 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  drcnm* 
stance^  which  is  the  fbundatioil  of  the  sentiment* 

But  there  is  this  material  difiermce  between  eiqKrstitkm  ) 
BDdjmHcej  that  the  fonner  is  friyolous,  useless  and  bur-   \ 
densome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  well*being    | 
of  mankind,  and  existence  of  soeiel^.    When  we  abstiract 
from  this  ciromstanoe  (for  it  is  too  appefent  ever  to  be 
omrlooked,)  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  regards  to  right 
and  property  seem  entirely  without  fondatjon,  as  much 
as  tibe  grossest  and  mest  Tulgar  supemtitfoo.    Were  the 
interests  of  society  nowise  coneemedy  itisaaumoteliigiUe 
why  another's  articulating  eertam  soonds^  tm|riyiag  conp 
«ieot^  shouM  change  Ae  nature  of  my  H^ma  with  ftgywd 
to  a  partitolar  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate  a 
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heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  t^  thencefordi  and 
for  erer^  sacred  *. 

These  reflections  are  far  from  weak^iing  die  obligattons 
of  justice^  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most  sacred 
attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  snch  sentiments 
must  acquire  new  fok-ce  from  the  present  reasoning.  Pcnr 
what  stronger  foondation  can  be  desit^  or  concerved  for 
any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that  human  society,  or  even 
bmian  nature,  could  not  subsist,  without  the  establishment 
of  it,  and  will  still  arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is 
paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  seems  obvious :  As  justice  evidently  tends 
to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil  society,  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflecting  on 
that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  appetiteB, 
resentment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to  o£&pring,  and  other 
passions,  arises  from  a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  which  nature  has  inqilahted  for  like  salutary 
purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  proper- 
ty, which  is  the  object  of  justice^  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
simple,  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  ar- 
gument or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of 
such  an  instinct?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in  which  new  dis- 
coveries can  be  made?  We  may  as  well  expect  to  discover, 
in  the  body,  new  senses,  which  had  before  escuped  the  ob- 
servation of  all  mankind.  ' 

But  fiulher,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  say,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment,  distin- 
guish^ ptopeKy,  yet  in  realiQr  we  shall  find,  thut  there  are 

required  for  dial  pwppse  ten  thousand  different  inistincts, 

•  •  •  •       •   . 
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and  these  employed  about  objects  of  the  greatest  intricacy 
and  nicest  discernment.  For  when  a  definition  of /irqper- 
fy  is  required,  that  relation  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into 
any  possession  acquired  by  occupation,  by  industry,  by 
prescription,  by  inheritance,  by  contract,  &c.  Can  we 
think  that  nature,  by  an  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in' 
all  these  methods  <^  acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contract,  stand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exactly, 
a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand  volumes  of 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  sufficient  Does  na- 
ture^ whose  instincts  in  men  are  all  simple,  embrace  such 
complicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  rational 
crei^ure,  without  trusting  any  thing  to  the  operation  of  his 
reason? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  Positive  laws  cM  certainly  transfer  property. 
It  is  by  anc^her  original  instinct  that  we  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  all  the  boundaries 
of  their  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too,  even  though  their  sen- 
tence be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must  be  allowed,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have  decisive  authority,  and 
ultimately  to  deterwne  property.  Have  we  original,  in- 
nate ideas  of  praetprs,  and  chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who 
sees  not,  that  all  these  institutions  arj^e  merely  from  the 
necessities  of  human  society  ? 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  country, 
build  their  nests  alike :  (n  this  we/iee  the  force  of  instinct. 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  houses  dif- 
fisrently :  Her^  we  perceive  the  influence  of  reason  and 
custom.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn  from  comparing 
the  instinct  of  gei^eratien.  apd  the  institjition  of  property. 
.    How  great  soever  the  variety  of  muni$:ipal  laws,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  fegmhgiy  c<ni- 
cur ;  because  the  purposes  to  whieh  they  tend  are  w&rj^ 
where  exactly  similar.  In  like  maimer^  all  honsef  have  a 
roof  and  walls^  windows  and  chimneys,  tboi^h  direvsifled 
in  their  shap^  ^gm^  andmaCernds.  The  pnrposea^tbe 
hitter,  directed  to  the  eoareniences  of  h&HMn  life,  d&co^ 
yer  not  more  plainly  their  origin  from  reason  and  reflect 
tion,  than  do  those  of  the  former,  whkh  point  all  to  a  like 
end* 

I  need  not  mention  the  Tariation^  whieh  all  the  rules  of 
property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connections  of 
the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtildes  and  abstractiona 
of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notton  of  original  in- 
^  stincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame  in- 
justice, that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  ocmscious  of  any 
immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  it. 
The  views  the  most  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we  have  Very  frequently 
performed  from  certain  motives,  we  are  apt  likewise  to  con- 
tinue mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every  occasion, 
the  reflections  which  first  determined  us.  The  convenience, 
;  or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal, 
'  and  every  where  points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the 
habit  takes  place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  wiAont 
'  some  scrutiny  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin. 
The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  Jfhai  must  become  €f 
the  fOorU,  if  mch  practices  prevail  f  How  could  society  swb^ 
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sui  taider  such  dUorders  ?  Were  the  distinction  or  sepa- 
ration of  posse3sions  entirely  useless,  can  any  one  conceive 
that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole^  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  ^at  principle  here  insisted  on, 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
bation may  result  from  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtcie ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed^  we  may  conclude  that 
this  circumstance  of  tueffahiess  has,  in  general,  the  ttwng- 
est  energy,  and  most  entfare  command  over  our  sentiments^ 
It  must  therefore  be  the  source  of  a  considerlifate  part  rf 
the  merit  ascribed  to  humaiiity,  benevolence,  firl6ndshi|)^ 
pnblic  spirit,  and  other  social  virtue$  of  that  stamp ;  as  It 
is  the  SOLE  source  of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fide- 
lity, justice,  veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable 
and  nsefiil  qualities  and  prmpiples.  |t  is  entirely  agree- 
able to  the  rales  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  r^k- 
aon,  where  any  principle  has  b^en  fomid  to  have  a  great 
force  and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  like 
energy  in  all  sbnilar  instances.  This  indeed  is  Netirton's  \ 
chief  rule  of  philosophising  *. 

*  IVSneipi*,  lib.  fii. 
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Ijuud  every  nun  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive,  at  all  times» 
the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  observance  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  atretiglh  qfntmd  su£Bcient  to  perse- 
vere In  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general  and  distant  inte« 
rest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of  present  pleasure 
9^A  advantage ;  there  had  never,  in  that  case,  been  any 
such  thing  as  government  or  political  society ;  but  eadi 
man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace 
nod  harmony  with  all  others.  What  need  of  positive  law 
where  natural  justice  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint  ? 
Why  create  magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  dis« 
prder  or  iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when» 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were 
totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  advantage 
which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peace  and  or- 
der among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rules 
are  immediately  discovered  to  be  us^id  in  that  particular 
situation ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
LAWS  OF  NATIONS.    Of  ihis  kind  are  the  sacredness  of  the 
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persoos  of  ambassadors,  abstsiaiBg  from  poisoned  armsy 
quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plain- 
ly calculated  for  the  adwmUtge  of  states,  and  kingdcmis,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other» 

The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  societies.    All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.     Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  states^ 
which  would  oriy  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  authority.    But  here  is  the  difierenoe  between  king- 
doms and  individuals.     Human  nature  cannot,  by  any  i 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individuals ;  and  j 
that  association  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard  | 
paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.    Disorder^  confn« 
rion,  the  war  of  all  against  all,  are  the  necessary  conse*  \ 
quences  of  such  a  licentious  conduct     But  nations  can  '  9 
subsist  without  intercourse.    They  may  even  subsist,  in  \ 
some  degree,  under  a  general  war.    The  observance  of  i 
justice,  though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so 
strong  a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral 
obKgaHcn  holds  proportion  with  the  fu^ulness*    All  poli« 
ticians  will  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons  of 
STATE  may,  in  particidar  emergenci^  dispense  with  the 
ruks  of  justioe,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where 
the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  con- 
siderable degreej  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But 
nothing  less  than  the  most  extrraae  necessity,  it  is  confess- 
ed, can  justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  aa 
invasion  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achaean 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Provin- 
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ces  m  modem  times ;  as  llie  league  has  h<5re  h  peculiar 
mtSUff  die  conditioiit  of  ttnion  have  a  peculiar  sacredness 
and  authoiily)  and  a  ▼iolation  of  them  would  be  regarded 
as  no  less,  or  even  b9  more  criminal,  than  any  private  in- 
jury or  inJDsCioe. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  com- 
bination of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their  yonng ;  and 
that  combination  requires  thenrirtue  of  Chastity  or  fid^ 
Uty  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  such  an  utiUifh  it  will 
readily  be  owned,  that  such  a  virtue  would  never  have 
been  diought  of  K 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  penUeioM  in 
womm  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are  much 
Stricter  over  the  one  s^  than  over  the  other. 

Tliese  rules  have  aU  a  reference  to  generation ;  and  yet 
women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to  be  ex- 
empted frcHU  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
and  beau^.  General  rnks  are  often  extended  bey<mdthe 
)  principle  whence  they  first  arise;  and -this  in  all  matters  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  story  at  Paris^  that, 
during  the  rageof  the  Mississippi,  a  hump*-back6d  iellow 
went  every  day  into  the  Rue  db  Qvikckmpoix,  wh^re  the 
stockjobbers  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  wdl  paid  for 
allowing  them  to  make  use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order 
to  sign  their  contracts  upon  iL  Would  tiie  fortune  wbidi 
be  raised  by  this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow, 
thoi^  it  be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  voy 
much,  from  kkas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced 
by  associations  of  ideas ;  whidi^  though  they  arise  at  first 
from  the  judgment,  are  not  easily  afemrdd  by  every  parti- 
cular exception  that  occurs  to  uii  To  wfaidir  we  may  add^ 

I 
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in  the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pemicioas  to  the  young ;  and  that  women^  een* 
tinually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence^  would  naturally  advance  that 
period^  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  so  re* 
quisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  sudi  frequent 
opportonities  of  licence  of  this  kind^  that  nothing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed  among 
the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom*  Incsst,  therefore,  be* 
lag  pemieiom  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  superior 
turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it* 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the  mo* 
iher  ?  Plainly  this :  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  were 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach 
the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family,  unless 
where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  stepHBOOther  and 
her  children  were  as  much  shut  up  from  htm  as  the  wo* 
men  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  .danger 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  between  them.  Uncles 
'and  nieces,  for  a  like  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens; 
but  neither  these,  nor  half-brothers  and  sisters,  could 
ccHitract  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was 
more  open  between  the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  tl^  cause 
of  all  these  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to.  make  any  such  use  of 
his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  social 
intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  wher^ 
no  such  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  no  ill 
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consequences  to  result,  die  giving  of  one's  author  is  re- 
garded as  a  piece  jof  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immorality. 
These  storiesi  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving 
all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and  quarrels  a- 
mong  people,  whose  ijitentions  are  the  most  innocent  and 
inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters  of 
others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  looks,  and 
actions,  what  habits  more  iDiconyenient  in  society  ?  What 
habits,  of  consequence,  more  blaiheable? 
\  This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality^  calculated  for 
the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too  much  or  too 
little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease,  withoutan  indecent  familiarity,  is  useful  and 
laadabl^b 

Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  familiarities, 
is  commendable^  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
brings  people  promiscuously  tc^ther,  public  conveniency 
has  dispensed  with  this  maxim;  and  custom  there  pro- 
motes an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  time,  by  indul- 
ging the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent 
acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles  the 
most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain  rules,  which 
.a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga- 
ges the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain  their  pernicious 
confederacy,  did  they  not  establish  a  new  distributive  jus- 
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tice  among  themseWes,  aad  recall  those  laws  of  eqpiity 
which  they  have  violated  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

t  hale  a  drinking  eompanion»  says  the  Greek  proverb^ 
who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch  should 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give  full  sc<^  to 
the.  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula^ 
ted  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment  The  fiunous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  formerly  decided 
all  difficult  cases  c^  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  game ;  and  these  laws  are  different  in  each 
^ame.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
lous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
together, capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
lity, and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species ;  and  the 
public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect.  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty ^fryles,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

They  <^annot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  postillions  have  princi- 
ples by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al- 
so they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  ca- 
pricious analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  ". 

•  See  Now  [Y.] 
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To  carry  tbe  matter  &nher»  we  nviy  observe,  thai  it  is 
imposdUe  for  inen  to^milch  as  to  murder  eadi  other  with- 
out atat)ite«»  and  ipa»im%  and  an  idea  of  jastioe  and  bo- 
Bour*  War  has  iti  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and  even  that 
eportive  kind  of  war^  carried  on  wiong  wrestler^  boxer% 
coidgel  players,  gladiators,  is  f  egtilated  by  fixed  prindplesv 
Common  interest  and  utility  beget  infallibly  a  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  iMQWg  the  parties  cpQcerned, 
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PART   L 


It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  aacribe  to  their  utility  the 
praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues,  that  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every  where  iix  moral 
writers,  aft  the  chief  foundation  of  tlieir  reasoning  and  in*- 
qiiiry*  In  common  life,  we  may  observe,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ;  nor  is  it  supposed 
that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  than  to  dis- 
play his  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  enumerate  the  ser- 
vices, which  he  has  performed  to  mankind  and  society. 
What  praise,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if  the  regularity 
and  elegance  of  its  parts  destroy  not  Its  fitness  for  any  use- 
fiil  purpose  !  And  how  satisfactoiy  an  apology  for  any  dis- 
proportion or  seeming  deformity,  if  we  can  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  that  particular  construction  for  the  use  intended  ! 
A  ship  appears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  mode- 
rately skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and 
swelling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity^  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws 
of  mechanics.   A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were 
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exact  sqaaresi  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion ; 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
serrice  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder  then  that 
ft  man,  whose  habits  and  condtict  are  hurtful  to  society, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourse with  him,  should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred  ^. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  effects 
of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers  from 
admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and  has  in* 
duced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  it  is  no 
just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  copfirmed  by  expe- 
Tience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its 
»rigtn,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  it  into  otfaejr  more  general 
principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  oa 
the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  aocount  for 
the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  principles^ 
the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues,  it  has 
readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  education,  and  were 
at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of 
politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tractable,  and  subdue 
their  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness,  which  incapacitated 
them  for  society.  This  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and 
education,  must  so  far  be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, that  it  may  frequently  increase  or  diminish,  be- 
yond their  natural  standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
or  dislike;  and  may  even,  in  pardcular  instances,  create, 
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without  any  natural  principle,  a  new  sentimeift  of  this  kind; 
as  it  is  evident  in  all  superstitiouid  practices  and  obserfttn- 
ces :  But  that  cUl  moral  affection  or  dislike  arises  from  tliis 
origin,  will  never  siirelj  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  mqui^ 
rer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distiaction,  founded  on 
the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  hommr* 
able  and  jfhoan/tfvl^  lovely  and  odiom^  noble  and  despicable^ 
had  never  had  place  in  any  language;  nor  could  politicians^ 
had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  ren** 
der  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to  the 
audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  sceptics;  and  it  were  well  if,  ia  th« 
abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  metephysics^  we  could  as 
easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as  in  the  practical 
and  more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  social  virtues  must,  therefore^  be  allowed  to  have  a  \ 
natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which  at  first,  antecedent 
to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to  the  esteem 
of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  engages  their  afiections.    . 
And  as  the  public  utility  of  these  virtues  is  the  chief  cir^ 
jcumstance  whence  they  derive  their  merit,  it  follows,  that 
the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote^  must  be  .' 
some  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural 
a£Pection.  Itmust  please,  either  from  considerations  of  sel& 
interest,  or  from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  e  veiy  man  has  a  strong 
.connection  with  society,  and  perceives  theimpossibiUtyofhis 
solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on  that  account,  fiwour- 
.able  to  all  those  habits  or  principles  which  promote  order 
in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  possession  of  so  in- 
estimable a  blessing.  As  much  as  we  value  our  own  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  as  much  must  we  applaud  the  practice 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the  social  con- 
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federacy  can  be  maintamed,  and  every  man  reap  the  fruits 
of  mutiull  protection  and  assistance. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self^love^  or  a  regard  td 
private  interest}  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not  arisen 
wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assaults  of  ih^ 
sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Poly  bins,  one  of  the  gra* 
vest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  origin  to  all  our  senti- 
ments of  virtue  *•  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense  of 
that  author,  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtildes,  render 
his  authoi^i^  on-the  present  subject  very  considerable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  affiur  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose 
the  selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions,  per« 
formed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries ;  where 
the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  connection  of  our 
presient  happiness  and  security  with  events  so  widely  se* 
para'ted  fi'om  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an  ad*^ 
versary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  conse- 
quences it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our  parti- 
cular interest. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affectioft 
for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture  of 
these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  diiFerent  feel^ 
ing  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action,  contri- 
butes to  our  particular  interest :  But  the  topics  of  jpraise, 
which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstance. 

•Sec  Kotb[AA]. 
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And  we  may  attempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our  senti* 
mentSy  without  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  they 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  which  we  recommoid 
to  their  approbation  and  applause. 
.  Frame  the  model  of  a  praise-worthy  character,  consist* 
ing  of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  instances 
in  which  these  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  and  ex« 
traordinary  manner :  You  readily  engage  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  as 
inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  person  lived  who  pos* 
sessed  these  noble  qualities ;  a  circumstance,  however,  of 
all  others  the  most  material  to  self-love,  cup  a  coocem  Sue 
our  own  individual  happiness. 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parties,  prevailed  so  fiur  as  to  procure,  by  his  eloquence, 
the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  he  secretly 
followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  support  during  his 
exile,  and  soothing  him' with  topics  of  consolation  in  his 
misfortunes.  Ala$  I  cries  the  banished  statesman,  wUh  wkat 
regreimustlhavemgfnmdsinihiBcitgj  where  even  enetfUei 
ere  so  generous  I  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased 
faim :  And  we  also  give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  api« 
probation ;  nor  do  we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  w« 
hear  that  the  action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand 
years  ago^  and  that  the  persons^  names  were  Esphines  and 
Demosthenes. 

IVkai  is  Hat  tome?  There  are  few  occasions  when  this 
question  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  universal,  in- 
fiiUiUe  influence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ridicule  ev^ry 
composition,  and  almost  eveiy  conversation,  which  conlatn 
any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  subterfuge,  when  pressed  by  these  facts 
and  arguments,  to  say  diat  we  transport  ourselves,  by  tha 
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force  of  imagijiation,  into  distant  ages  and  countries,  and 
consider  the  advantage  vhick  we  should  have  reaped  from 
these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  any 
commerce  with  the  pecsons.  It  is  not  crauseivable  how 
a  real  oentiment  or  passion  can  ever  arise  from  a  known 
mammary  interest ;  especially  when  our  real  interest  is  sitill 
fcq>t  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  imaginary^  and  even,  sometimes  opposite  to 
it 

J^  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot  look 
down  without  trembling ;  and  the  sentiment  of  imagmarf 
danger  actaates  him^  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  be«> 
lief  of  real  safety.  But  the  imagination  is  here  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  striking  object ;  and  yet  prevails  not,  ex- 
cept it  be  also  aided  by  novelty,  and  the  unusual  appear-^ 
ance  of  th^  object  Custom  soon  reconciles  us  to  heights 
and  precipices,,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  delusive  ter** 
rors.  The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates  which 
we  form  of  characters  and  manners ;  and  the  more  we  ha- 
bituate ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals^  the 
more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  oc» 
casion^  indeed,  have  we^  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all 
kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us;  nor  could  anyjfbbe  views  or 
prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  ezpe* 
rience  so  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly 
what  forms  the  associations  of  ideas,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  association  could  establish  and  suf^rt  itself  in  di- 
rect  of^iosition  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engstges  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
But  ueefitif  For  what?  For  9<nne  body's  interest,  surely. 
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Wliofle  inttt^st  iben  ?  Not  our  own  only ;  for  our  appro- 
bation fraquently  extends  farther.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  served  by  the  character  or 
action  approved  of;  and  these,  we  may  conclude,  however 
remote,  are  not  totally  indiftrent  to  iu.  By  opening  up 
this,  principle^  we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral 
distinctions. 


PART  II. 


SELV-LDVfi  is  a  princifde  in  human  nature  of 'tach  ex^ 
tensive  energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  ia  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  oommnnityy 
that  those  philosophers  were  excusable,  who  &ncied  that 
all  our  concent  for  the  pul^c  mighl  be  reaolved  into  a 
concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  preservation.  They 
saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  approbation  or  blarney  sa- 
tisfaction or  displeasure^  towards  characters  and  actions ; 
they  ^tenominated  the  objects  of  these  sentiments,  r£rfMet 
oTvifDCfi  diey  observed,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to 
ineiMae  the  happinesfei,  and  the  latter  Ihe  nUseiy  of  man-* 
kisd^  they  asked,  whctthor  it  were  possible  that  we  could 
have  any  general  concern  for  socieQr,  or  any  disinterested 
reaentraent'of  (|i<  welfiure  or  injui^  4>f  others  ;  they  found 
it  simpler  to  cwsider  all  tbeso  sefitiments  as  sfiodificationa 
of  sel^Iove ;  aud  they  discovered  a  pretence,  al^  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  dose  union  of  interest  whick 
is  so  observsbte  Jbetwoen  the  puUic  and  each  individuaL 

Butnotwithstandlhg  this  frequentconfusion  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers,  after  Lord 
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BacoD)  liave  affected  to  caU  the  esEpert»ieRAmcri(d^  or  thai 
experhnent  whiob  points  out  the  right  waj  in  any  doubt 
or  amhiguitj.  We  hare  found  instances  ki  vhich  priyate 
interest  was  separate  from  public;  in  which  it  was  even 
contnuy ;  and  yet  we  observed  the  moral  sentiment  to  eon^ 
tinne,  notwithstanding  this  disfunction  of  interests.  And 
wherever  these  distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  we  air- 
ways found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 
we  properly  call  gratUude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  these 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terest of  socie^  are  not^  even  on  their  own  account,  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us.  Uaefidness  is  only  a  tendency  to 
a  certam  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  any 
thing  pleases  as  mealis  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itself  no> 
wise  affects  us.  If  teefblness,  therefore,  be  a  source  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  if  this  usefiilness  be  not  always  C(m- 
sidered  with  a  reference  to  self;  it  follows,  that  eveiy  thing 
which  eontrftmtes  to  the  hafpiness  of  society  recommends 
Itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and  good-wilL  Here  is 
a  principle  which  aeeonnts^  in  great  part,  for  the  onfpn 
of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and  re- 
mote  systems,  when  there  MCiirs  <me  so  obvious  laid  na- 
tural •? 

Have  we  any  difficult  W  compreh^d  <h6  force  of  hn- 
naniiy  and  benevolence?  Or  to  ooncdtve^  that  the  very 
aspe<st  of  happiness,  j|oy,  firosperity^  gives  pleasure;  that 
•f  piun,  snflfermg,  ^(mti^w,  cmmnuliicaiJes  nti^asmess  ?  Tlie 
himHm  eonntenanoe^  toys  fe[<}raee^  b^i^t^Mirs  smiles  or  tears 

•  See  Kotf  [BB.] 
^  UU  ridtiktflnu  anidclft.  Urn  SerttibiN  aiflent 
Huxnani  vultut.  Hoa. 
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fiom  the  human  countenance.  Reduce  a  person  to  soli- 
tude, and  he  loses  all  enjoyment,  except  either  of  the  sen- 
sual or  speculative  kind ;  and  that  because  the  movements 
of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  correspondent  move- 
ments in  his  fisllow-creatures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and 
*  mourning,  though  arUtrary,  affect  us  with  melancholy ; 
but  the  natural  symptoms,  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans, 
neTer  fail  to  infuse  compassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  the 
effects  of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we 
be  supposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  its 
causes,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  character  and  be- 
haviour are  presented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  warm,' 
well-contrived  apartment :  We  necessarily  receive  a  plea- 
sure from  its  very  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  The 
hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  circumstance  surely  must  embellish  the  whole ;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleasure^  on  the  satis- 
faction which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices. 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence,  and 
calm  enjoyment  diflPused  over  their  countenances,  suffi- 
ciently express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing  sympa- 
thy in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never  consi- 
der the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeable  emotions. 

He  tells  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neighbour 
had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures.  I 
feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in  me  against  such  vio- 
lence and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  provinces,  d#popu- 

VOL.  lu  s 
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lated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  scafibld  streaix  with 
human  blood.  I  am  struck  with  horror  At  the  prospect  of 
so  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by  the  strongest  antipa- 
thy against  its  author. 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  we  go^  whatever 
we  r^ect  on  or  converse  aboat,  every  thing  ^tilli  presents 
us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  jsaaety^  and  eat- 
cites  in  our  breast  a  sympa&etic  movement  of  pleasure  or 
uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occopaiions,  in  our  cardess 
^amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its  asctive  enetgy* 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participating  of  one 
common  amusement;  and  experiences,  from  their  very 
aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  c£  being  afiect- 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  his  fellow^ 
creatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  endmsiasm 
which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary  or  calm  mo* 
ment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet^  is  ooat- 
municated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators ;  who 
weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed  with  all 
the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  several  person- 
ages of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crosses;  our  wishes^  and  interrupts  the 
happiness  of  the  favonrite  characters,  we  fieel  a  sensible 
anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufferings  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an  ^lemy^  our 
breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resentment  against  the 
author  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 
sent i|ny  thing  cool  and  indifferent     A  distant  friend,  or 
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a  confident^  h4o  has  no  ioauiiediaie  interest  in  the  catas- 
tropiie^  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet,  as 
communicalasg  a  like  indifierence  to  the  audieiice,  and 
rhficking  die  progress  of  the  passions. 

Vbw  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  dian  pos- 
tueals  and  ev«ry  one  is  sensible,  that  die  chief  sonroe  of 
its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a  gentle  and  ten- 
der tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its  personages,  and 
of  which  it  communacates  a  like  sentiment  to  die  reader. 
Sannamrius,  who  transferred  the  scene  to  the  sea-^sfaore, 
though  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  nature, 
is  confessed  to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil, 
hibour,  and  danger,  suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful ; 
by  an  unavoidable  sympathy  which  attends  every  concep- 
tion of  hiiia[ian  happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
favourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace*  We 
enter,  to  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments  which  re^ 
semble those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  passion,  when  well 
represented,  can  be  entirely  indilferent  to  us ;  because  there 
is  none  of  which  every  man  has  not  with  him,  at  least,  the 
seeds  and  first  principles.  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to 
bring  every  aflfecdon  near  to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  m- 
presentation,  and  make  it  look  like  truth  and  reality ;  a 
certain  proof  that,  wherever  the  reality  is  found,  oilr 
minds  are  diqK>sed  to  be  strongly  affected  by  it* 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fete  of 
states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  afiected,  is  ex- 
tremely interesdng  even  to  those  whose  wdfiire  is  not  itct^ 
mediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propagated  widi 
celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  into  with  attak- 
don  and  concern.  The  interest  of  society.appearsi  on:tbif 
occasifHi,  to  be  in  some  degree  the  interest  of  e^ah  Jmtt* 
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Tidual.  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affiscted ;  fhongk 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady 
as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  cahn  entertainment ; 
-but  would  be  xh}  entertainment  at  all^  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial  ren- 
counters of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  the 
harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and 
the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not 
the  afiections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athe- 
nian army  before  Syracuse ;  the  danger  which  so  nearly 
threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  compassion ;  these  move 
terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius,  equally 
with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ;  but  what  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment !  While  the  former  coldly  relates  the 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures 
of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  on-> 
ly  moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends  and  kin- 
dred. What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart ! 
What  indignation  against  the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear 
or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barba- 
rity ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  we  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  concern  is  exp- 
cttfld,.  and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
Aari*ow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest !  Po- 
pular sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  factious 
•leaders ;  these  are  some  of  the  most  visible,  though  less 
laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  human  nature* 
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The  frivolousness  of  the  subject,  too»  we  may  observe)  is 
not  able  to  detach  us  entbrely  from  what  carries  an  image 
of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronoimces  with  difficulty, 
we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  sufier 
for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  combi- 
nation of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  organs 
of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species  of  sym- 
pathy, harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we 
run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  un- 
harmonious  composition ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a 
person  recites  it  to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation 
of  these  jarring  sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  always 
beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable:  Clothes 
which  warm,  without  burdening  the  body ;  which  cover, 
without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are  well-fashioned.  In 
every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person  af- 
fected enter  into  consideration,  and  communicates  to  the 
^  spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  *.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concent 
ing  the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association  of 
ideas  would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally 
inactive  ^  ? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  selfish- 
ness of  temper,  is  unaffected  with  the  images  of  human 

*  "  Daoe&tior  tqanM  qus  astricta  sunt  flis ;  sed  idem  relocior.     Polcfaer 
"  aqMCtu  dt  athleUy  cujus  lacertos  ezereitatio  ezprenit;  idem  ceitamini  p^ 
"  ration     Nunquam  enim  ^teciet  ab  utilUate  dividitur.     Sed  hoc  quidem 
<<  discernere  rnodid  judtcii  est"     Quintilian  Inst.  lib.  ^iii,  cap.  5. 
*  See  Non  [CC] 
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baf^iness  or  misery,  he  must  be  equally  indifferent  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  al- 
ways found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interests  of  our 
species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  n>eii ;  a 
lively  approbation  of  their  wel&re.  In  this  particular, 
though  great  superiority  is  observable  of  one  man  above 
another ;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  indifferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  fellow*K:reatures,  as  to  perc^ve  no  distinctions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  saspjpose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a  human 
heart,  that  if  there  be  subjected  to  his  censure  one  cha- 
racter or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  and  an- 
o4her  which  is  pernicious  to  his  species  or  community,  he 
will  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  fonn^, 
or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  regard?  Let  us  sup- 
pose such  a  person  ever  so  selfish  ;  let  private  interest  have 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention;  yet  in  instances 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  «pi9ie 
prc^>ensiQr  to  the  good  oi  mankind,  and  make  it  an  <rf>ject 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  eke  be  equal.  Would  any  man, 
who  is  walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  another^s  gooty 
toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint 
and  pavement?  There  is  here  surely  a  diflerence  in  the 
case*  We  surely  take  into  consideration  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  several  motives  of 
action,  and  incline  to  the  former,^  where  no  private  regards 
draw  us  to  seek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow -creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humanity  are  capable,  in  many  instances,  of  influencing 
our  actions,  they  must,  at  all  times,  have  some  authority 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of 
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what  is  useful  to  society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous' 
or  pemicioas.  The  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be 
the  subject  of  controversy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
ence, one  should  thinks  must  be  admitted  in  every  theory 
or  svatem. 

A  creature,  i^solutely  malicious  and  spiteful,  were  there 
any  such  in  nature,  must  he  worse  than  indifferent  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  sentiments  must  be  in- 
verted, and  directly  opposite  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
human  species.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, as  it  crosses  the  constant  bent  of  his  wishes  and  de- 
sires, must  produce  uneasiness  and  disapprobation ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  i^nd 
misery  in  society,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded 
with  pleasiu'e  and  complacency.  Timon,  who,  probably 
from  his  aflbcted  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  malice, 
was  denominated  theman-hater,  embraced  Alcibiades  with 
great  fondness.  Go  en,  mjfbog!  cried  he,  acquire  tkecon^ 
fldenee  i^the  peopk :  You  will  one  day^  I  foresee^  be  the 
etmee^greaicalamiiiestothem*:  Could  we  admit  the  two 
principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it  is  an  infidlible  consequence 
that  their  sentiments  of  human  actions,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  else,  must  be  totally  opposite,  and  that  every  instance 
of  justice  and  humanity,  from  its  necessary  tendency,  must 
please  the  one  dei^  and  displease  the  other.  All  man- 
kind so  far  resemble  die  good  principle,  that,  where  in- 
terest, or  revenge,  or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition, 
we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unprovo- 
ked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place  in  any 

■  Plutarch  in  vita  Ale. 
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human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert  ail  the  sen- 
timents of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.  If 
the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and  resentment;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Burrfausy 
must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uniform  approbadoB. 
A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country,  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations ;  where  the  good,  resulting 
fincMn  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us  with  a  less  lively  sym- 
pathy. We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  greats  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
cases.  The  judgment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our 
internal  emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
preserves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk;  yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same 
siie  in  both  situations ;  because  we  know  that,  on  our  ap* 
proach  to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye^  and  that 
the  difference  consists  not  in  the  object  itself  but  in  our 
position  with  regard  to  it  And,  indeed,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal*  and  external 
sentiment,  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 

■ 

subject ;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 
tinual variation  on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  dif- 
ferent and  contrary  lights  and  positions  *. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  famili- 

•  Sec  NoTi  [DD.l 
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ariied  to  these  general  preferencesanddistinctioiis,  without 
which  our  coDYersation  and  discourse  could  scarcely  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  each  other.    EYcry  man's  interest 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  thie  aversions  and  desires  which 
result  from  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like 
degree.    General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for  \ 
general  use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  general  Yiews,  ; 
and  must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  confor- 
mity to  sentiments  which  arise  from  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.    And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men, 
be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  haYe  a  reference  to  private 
good ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in 
persons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish ;  and  must  attach 
the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to 
the  contrary.     Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  persons 
remote  from  us  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near 
and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary 
for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  ocmceming 
the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  these  difEarences,  and 
render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social.     Besides, 
that  we  ourselves  ofiien  change  our  situation  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  are  in  a  situation 
different  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us 
were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of 
view  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.     The  intercourse  of 
sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes 
us  form  some  general  unalterable  standard,  by  which  we 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners. 
And  though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those 
general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by 
the  universal,  abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  with- 
out regard  to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more 
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intiniately  connected ;  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufficient,  at  leasty^for 
discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools  ^. 

Thus^  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uniform,  and  ah 
rises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  sentiment 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  majst- 
kind  and  society.     If  we  consider  the  principles  of  the 
human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
observation,  we  must,  a  pncfi,  conclude  it  impossible  for 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indiflerent  to  the  well 
or  ill  being  of  his  fellow'-creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  him«> 
self,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  T^at 
tends  to  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or 
consideration.    Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  leasts 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  to 
increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  or,b^ 
nefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  hafipi- 
ness ;  his  consequent  censure  or  approbation  aoquiies  pro- 
portionable, vigour.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  generous 
action^  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remote  ga- 
zette, should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  applause 
and  admiration.     Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  distance,  is  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  it  may  ap- 
pear as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinite- 
ly removed  as  to  afiect  the  senses  neither  with  light  nor 
heat.     Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or 
connection  with  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  reci- 
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tal  of  the  case ;  our  hearts  are  immediately  caught,  owt 
sympathy  enlWened,  and  our  cod  a{q>robation  conTerted 
into  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendship  and  regard* 
These  seem  necessary  and  infallible  consequences  of  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature^  as  discovered  in 
common  life  and  practice. 

Again ;  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
the  matter  a  postenori  ;  and  weighing  the  consequences, 
inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  which  it 
affects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  (act,  that 
the  circumstance  of  utiiity^  in  all  subjects,  is  a  source  of 
praise  and  approbation :  That  it  is  constantly  appealed  to 
in  all  moral  decisions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions :  That  it  is  the  9ok  source  of  that  high  regard  paid 
to  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity:  That  it 
is  inseparable  from  all  the  other  social  virtues^  humanity, 
generosity,  charity,  affability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief  part 
of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fel- 
lows-creatures. 

'  It  appears  also  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of  cha- 
racters and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  social  vir- 
tues moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-interest,  but  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap« 
pears  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  affecting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  en- 
gage us  on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears, 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  have  so  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.     The 
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present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences, 
each  ci  which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
observation. 
t  Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  princi* 
;  pie  in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  whatever  has  a 
.  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so  highly  ap- 
'■  proved  o^  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force  of  the  bene- 
volent principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indi£fe» 
rent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whe^er  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  mo- 
ral bhtme  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see^  in  number- 
less instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thence 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  thing 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  society  must  communicate 
pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But 
when  these  di£ferent  reflections  and  observations  concur 
in  establishing  the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  be- 
stow an  undisputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  the<Mry,  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem  and  r^;ard 
from  the  same  or  like  principles. 
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PART  I. 


It  seems  evident^  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  subjected 
to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  respect  prejudicial 
to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
for  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence, 
want  of  order  and  method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness, 
credulity ;  these  qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accc»n- 
plishments  or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them 
immediately  strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  tis  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blameable 
or  pndfle-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due 
medium,  says  the  Peripatstics,  is  the  characteristic  of  ; 
virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility. 
A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  business, 
is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose :  When  excessive, 
it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill^concerted  measures  and 
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enterprises :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  proper  and 
commendable  mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
result  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  seff-love  which  ren- 
ders the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators, 
and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of 
imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and  make 
us  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  from 
those  valuable  qualities  which  belong  to  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  theper- 
soifeas  different  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site to  known  truth,  and  to  each  other,  could  never  have 
place*  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  person*  All  suspi- 
ckMtiy  therefore,  of  selfish  regards  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quite  ^Ufferent  principle  which  actuates  our  bo* 
aooh  and  interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person  whom  we 
contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  aod  acquired  abi- 
lities give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  advaDcenient»  a  fi- 
gure in  life,  prosperous  success,  «  steady  command  over 
fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advantageous  un- 
dertakings ;  we  are  struck  with  such  agreeable  images*  and 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediately  arise,  towards 
him.  The  ideas  of  happiness,  joyi  triumph)  prosperity, 
are  connected  with  every  circumstance  of  his  t^haraoter, 
and  diffuse  over  our  minds  a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sytkipar 
thy  and  humanity  «. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to  .have 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures,  but  to  re- 
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gard  the  happiness  and  xaisery  of  all  sensible  beings  with 
greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous  shades  of 
the  same  colour.  Let  us  si^pose,  if  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ruin  on  the 
otber^  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that  he  would  stand 
like  the  schodbnan's  ass^  irresolute  and  undetermined  be^ 
tween  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  same  ass  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  or  maiUoi  without  any  indina&m  or 
proptiisity  to  either  side.  Hie  consequence^  I  believe, 
must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  person,  being  absolutely 
unconcerned,  either  for  the  public  good  of  a  community, 
or  the  private  utility  of  odiers,  would  look  on  every  qua* 
liQr,  however  pernicious,  or  however  beneficbl  to  society, 
or  to  its  possessor,  with  the  same  indifference  as  oti  the 
most  common  and  uninteresting  object. 

But  i£,  instead  of  this  fanded  monster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case,  there 
is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where  every 
thmg  else  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  selfisii,  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  remote 
from  him ;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  useful  and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  dis* 
linction  is  &e  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  dUtmc-- 
HoH,  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and  so  much  in 
vain  inquired  after.  The  same  endowments  of  the  mind, 
in  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morals  and  to  that  of  humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  degrees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the 
other ;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their 
nearer  approach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the  one  and 
the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude,  that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the 
same ;  since,  in  each  particular,  even  the  most  minute, 
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they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the 
same  objects* 

Why  do  phflosc^hers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same  force  of  gra^ 
vity  that  makes  bodies  tall  near  the  surfiice  of  the  earth, 
but  because  these  e£^ts  are^  upon  computation,  found  si- 
milar and  equal?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  as 
strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  natural  disquisitions? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities  use- 
ful to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary  oen- 
sured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on  what 
is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  suflScient  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  remove,  if 
possible^  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  DigfiBSXlQ.K  >  ^y  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of  the 
business  which  we  undertake,"  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose.  To 
a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  discretion  may  ap- 
pear an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swifl  calls  it ;  and  be- 
ing incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their 
courage  and  ambition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in 
them,  be  a  fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and 
disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  ob^ 
served  by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  statare. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by  tem- 
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per  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprise  and 
caution,  as  eiu^h  is  uufU  to  the  particular  purpose  intend* 
ed.  Such  is  tbe  excellence  which  St  Eyremond  ascribes 
to  Maresclud  Tarenne,  who  displayed  every  campaign,  as 
he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fa- 
bios,  says  Machiavel,  was  cautious ;  Scipio  enterprising : 
And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
aflUrs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had  these  si- 
tuations been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  ' 
suit  his  temper ;  but*  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his  i 
temper  to  any  drcumstanccfis. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Industby,  ' 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  ajbriufie  in  the  world  ? 
The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his  perseverance, 
gmned  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much  su- 
perior swiftness.  A  man's  time^  when  well  husbanded,  is 
like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  i^hat  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  richest  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Fruoalxty  is  , 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  dai- 
ly, and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a  large  reve- 
nue, he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on  a  smali 
one.    The  ;iouls  of  men,  according  to  Plato  .*    inflamed 
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with  indpure  appetites,  and  loeing  tlpe  body»  Whioh  al<Hic 
afforded  means  of  8ati8faotion»  boyer  abou£  th^  earcb,  and 
haunt  th^  places  whefe  their  bodies  are  dq>dsited;  possess* 
ed  with  a  I<Nigpng  desire  to  recover  the  lostoi^gaiis  of  sen^ 
sation.  So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals^  having  eon^ 
sumed  their  fortune  in  wild  debauch^  thrusting  thenn 
selves  into  every  pl^atiftd  table,  and  every  party  of  ple^ 
sure,  hated  even  by  the  vicious^  and  despised  even  by  foolsu 
:  The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  ai?ar>ee,  whkh,  as  it  botili 
defKrives  a  man  of  all  useof  his  riches,  and  cheeks  hespfc- 
tality  and  every  social  eig<^rment,  is  justly  censored  an  a 
jdonUe  account  Prodiffiriifyf  the  other  extreme  is  com*- 
inonly  more  hurtAd  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of  these 
.^xtrepies  is  blamed  above  llie  other,  according  to  the  ten»- 
per  of  the  person  who  censures,  and  aceordti^  to  his 
ipeater  or  leis  soisibility  to  pleasure^  eltiier  sodal  or  sen- 
sual. 

,  Qualities,  often  deriire  their  itierit  from  complicated 
sources.  Homat^fiddUjf^  thfihi  are  praised  for  their  bn- 
mediate  tendency  to  proipaote  the  interests  of  society ;  but 
after -those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this  foonda- 
.tion,  they  are  also  considered  as  adirantageous  to  the  per- 
son himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that,  trust  and  confidence, 
which  can  alone  give  a  Qian  any  omsideration  in  life.  :  Qiie 
becomes  conteinptibjk^  no  less  Xkxti  odiou%  when  hi^for- 
. gets  the  duty  which,  in. this  particular)  he  owes  to  himaelf 
as  well  as  to  society* 

Perhaps  th]fl.cop£[ideratio]ii&one  c&t^sonrce  of  tlie^hi|^ 
.blame  which  is  thrown  on  buy  instance  of  fafluile  amen^g 
women  in  point  <£  chastity* .  The  greatest  rl^vd  Mduch 
can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derinfed  &om  their  fideli^ ; 
and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses  her  rank, 
and  is  exposed  to  every  insula  who  is  deficient  in  this  par- 
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tkiiliir.  The  sBiaUeit  fiubtre  is  k«re  niiieieii*  to  bkal  \mn 
cbaviuster.  A  (mmie  Ims  bo  Momky  ofpmttmMta  f)[  uetxtlh 
ly  indulging  tiliefl^«|>pelk«%  that  noAdog  can  give  u&  se« 
audty  but  her  ibiotote  mode^y  wd  reaenre;  and  whera 
a  breach  is  once  made^  it  ean  soavcely  ev«r  be  fully  re- 
{wved.  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  dnono.oecaaion, 
a  ooptrary  €cindwr.t  rdnalates  hita  in  his  character  But 
by-  what  action  can  a  w^woan^  whose  bebaivionr  has  onct 
\mm  dJanolwfcfs  bet  aUe  ta  aanaro  us  that  dtai  has  Anrmed 
bettor  xoaotationsy-  and  has  ael£<oauDand  enough  ta  cany 
th#iD  intoroxocutiott? 

All  iM%  iiis  attowed»  are  equally  doatixnis  of  happmsas; 
bmt  few  are  socceasfiil  in  the  punnit:  One  GanaUerahlo 
cause  is  the  want  of  §tuno«i  oi  Muo^  which  night-Cft* 
able  them  to  resist  the  temptation  erf*  present  ease  arplen« 
sare^  and  csnry  them  forward  in  t^^e  aeaich  of  jnose  dia* 
taoyt  pro&t  and  enjoyment.  Our  affections,,  on.  &  general 
prospect  of  their  object^  fiorm  certain  rules  of  conduct,  and 
certain  maaaurea  of  preference  of  one  aboiee  another.r  And 
these  decisions,  thoii^  realfy  the  result  of  our  calm,  paa* 
siims  and  }»Qpra8atics,  (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any 
object  eligiUe^  car  the  G(MHtraryy)>  are  yet  said,  by  anatural 
abase  of  tsarais,  to  be  the  deterauBationa  of  pure  lemmm 
and  reflection.  Bui  when  soma  of  these  objects  ^)proach 
msuner  to  u^  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  fiivouiaUq  lights 
and  p4aitlans»  wbioh  catch  die  heart  or  imaginattbn ;  ouv 
gcnaaat  resolutiona  are  frequently  confounded^  a  ssMtUen^ 
j^qnosant  prefecredf  and  lasting  shame  and  sonpow  eutsiled 
upon,  us*  And  howeiwr  poets  m«y  employ  their  wit  and 
oloqQance  in  oeUbvating  pveseut  pleasure^  and  rejecting 
all  distant  ipiews  tOifiMae,  health,  or  fortune ;  itis  obi4ous 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness' and  disH 
order,  repentance  and  misery.   A  man  of  a  strong  and  de- 

t2 
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termiiied  temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  geiierid  reso^ 
lutions,  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  pka^ 
sure,  nor  terrified  by  the  moiaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  en-* 
sures  his  happiness  and  his  honour. 
.  Sel£*6atisfaction,  at  least  in  ^ome  degree,  is  an  adniti- 
tsge  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  : 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing* Business,  books,  conversation ;  for  all  of  these,  a  ibol 
is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except  condemned  by  his 
station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  umslMS  bunlen 
upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
CKtremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular ;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the 
most  avowed  and  unreserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicsearchus, 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Fdiybins  tells  us  %  open- 
ly erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  or- 
der to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  as- 
sured,  would  hare  started  at  the  epithet  oSfioij  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appdlation.  Except 
the  afiiaction  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissolu- 
ble bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  firom  this  character*  Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingratitude,  ma- 
lice, and  infiddtity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it, 
when  perceived  and  acknowledged ;  nor  are  deformi^  and 
old  1^  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.  So 
dreadjful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  pur- 
pose or  undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and  miscon- 
duct in  life  I 

•  Ub,  xvii,  cap.  35. 
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When  it  k  asked,  whether  a^quick  or  slow  apprehension 
be  most  valeable?  Whether  one  that,  at  first  view,  pe- 
netrates far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform  notUng  iip6n 
study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  dint  of  i^iplioatieii  ?  Whether  a  clear  head  at  a 
copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  sure 
judgment  ?  In  short,  what  character,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  exoellent  than  another  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without 
considering  which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best 
for  the  world,  and  carries  him  furthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  «s^W  as 
common  sense,  their  rari^,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  ren- 
,der  Aem  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though 
less  serviceable  th^  irim,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  var 
lue  whadi  is  mudi  siqperior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
inventiai ;  bat  those  of  Mem obt  frequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing;  and  we 
aqpircely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  fidlure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  ancient  times, 
.when  no.  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  bear 
sueh  cmde^.undigested  harangues  as  our  extemporaiy  ora- 
tfiff^foSht  teipuUic  assemblies  ;•  llie  faculty  of  memory  was 
.  then  of  the  utmost  consequence^  and  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  ta- 
lent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime 
qualities  of  Caesar  himself*. 

*  Fuif  in  illo  ingenium,  nMio,  mcttorisi  ]iter«,  cursy  cogitatio,  diligentift, 
kc.     Philip.  2. 
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BMrttadbr  outem  «Hi  nwimers  aher  llie  vscfidness  of 
qiiflttlies:  Tbey  jJso  alisr  tlieir  merit.  Birticiilur  dtnA- 
Cms  iwI-  If  niientB  jbovc^  in  some  dq;iee^  the  sasie  aia- 
CBoe.  He  wfll  alwi^  be  moie  esteemed  vko  poneues 
tkoBe  talents  and  jaooottpliiJiWfnts  which  aait  his  station 
-BodrpnAaMiomy  dum  he  whom  feitune  has  rnkpiaoed  in 
the  pant  iHucfa  she  has  assigned  hioL  The  private  or 
selfish .  vfartoes  aie»  m  this  oespeot,  more  aihsUmy  than 
the  pabhc  and  soeiaL  In  oiher  -respects,  diey  are,  p»- 
htfSy  ksB  liable  to  doobt  amd  ooofcrovebj. 

In  -Aos  kingdom,  -such  continiiad  oatantatioB^  'df  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among^  jnen  in  mdme  life  widi  regard 
topubUci^mntf  and  among  those  m^peculatimwiA  rcgaid 

to  tovootees  ;  and  so  many  false  pratenstans  to  each  have 
been,  no  doubt,  deteotod^  that  men  of  the  world  ore  apt, 

withoot  any  bad  iaitentkm,  to  disGoirer  a  snDen  incradolity 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  even  sooie- 
times  0hsdubely  to  deny  their  eziBtence  and  reality.  In 
like  manner,  I  find  that  of  eld  the  perpetnal  cant  of  the 
iStoMViand  C|^hcs  concemii^  vtrAf^  their  magnificent  pro- 
fessionsand  slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  man- 
knd;  atidLiacian,who,  thon^  ttcentions  withregaid  to 
pfeasmre,i8y«t,in  ofliern^nctf^  every  moral  writer,  can- 
not somedsaestalk  of  virtue^  somnchibeasted,  witbont  be- 
traying  sympfaoOBS  of  spken  and  irony  K  Bat  gnmlj  tUs 
peevisk  dUicacy^  whenoe-ever  «t  arises,  can  never  be^oar- 
lied  so  iur  as  to  inake  «b  deny  the  eoistenoe^af  every  «p^ 
caes  of  merit,  and  aH  diMtnedonof  manners  and  behaviour. 

Tvn^  9r4Xv^^vXXjtff  ti^tmf  r^myti^vr^    IcuBDwat,    Is  anotber  place, 
Hwx  Y»^  trrtf  «  wXvSfvKk^Bf  a^trn,  tuu  ^vr<fy  Mm  Ufm^fttm^  tcmt 
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BeddM  ^KtenHmh  caMan^  enkfprit^  McbiCry,  €iuSduijfy^ 
fhtgMtifj  •oommiyy  good  senm^  fndmo^  disommieni ;  bed- 
sides tbete  endowments,  I  say,  whose  very  names  force  an 
avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  Co  which  the 
most  determined  scepticism  cannot,  for  a  m<mient,  refuse 
the  tribate  of  praise  and  fqpprobati<Hi.  Tempenmee^  mh' 
kntf9  paHmoty  oonseemcjf,  permnetwueej  fireUnomgk^  eofwi* 
deroHoisas^  mencgj  cmfcr,  nmmutUm^  ikUtvss^  pnaeanot  t\f 
wiandi  qideksmeu  qf  conoqilJoN,  faeUUy  iftaeprtnbm  $  theses 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  wiU.erar 
deny  to  be  excdtoices  and  perfections.  As  their  merit 
ooRsists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of 
them,  withoot  any  magnificent  chom  to  public  and  social 
desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of  thefar  pretensions,  and 
readily  adnut  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quaLU 
ties*  We  are  not  sensible,  that  by  this  concession,  we 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences, 
and  cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  witl^  regard 
to  disinterested  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are  here, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  into  selfJove  tSie  merit  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above  mentioned,  than  that 
even  of  tfie  social  virtues,  justice  and  beneficence.  For 
Ab  IsAter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  whatever  con- 
duct promotes  &&  good  of  the  community,  is  •  loved^ 
prsisedi  aiiA  esteemed  by  ihe  community,-  on^'aeeoUiit  of 
that  utility  and  interest  of  which  every  one  partakes  i 
And  though  this  afiection  and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gra^ 
titiide,  not  sel&love,  yet  a  distmction,  even  of  this  obvious 
nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  by  superficial  reascm-^ 
ers ;  and  there  is  room,  at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and 
dispute  for  a  moment     But  as  qualities  which  tend  only 
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to  the  iitili^  of  their  possessor,  without  any  refiereiioe  Co 
us,  orto  theoommmuty,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued;  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  sentiment 
from  sel^-bve^  or  deduce  it  from  that  &Yourite  origin  ? 
There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the  hap- 
piness and  misery  of  others  are  not  spectacles  entirely  in* 
different  to  us ;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  whether 
in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine,  or  the  prospect  of 
wett-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pretensicms  no  higber,) 
cwnmunicatiM  a  secret  joy  and  satisfaction ;  the  appear«- 
anoe  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  doud  or  barren  land- 
wcMpe^  throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imi^nation. 
And  this  concession  beii^  once  made,  the  diiBcnlty  is 
over;  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope, 
among  all  speculative  inquirers* 


PART  II. 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  to 
consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the 
present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by  aU  aQcient  mora- 
lists, will  be  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind; 
and  that  every  kind  of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  man, 
wUl  have  something  similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arise 
from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  situation  of  his 
exterior  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beaufy  in 
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all  anknals,  is^M  adTaniage  which  they  reap  from  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  their  limbs  and  members^  suitably  to 
the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  th^  are  by  nature 
destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a  horse,  described  by 
Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
this  dipy  by  our  modem  jockeys ;  because  the  foundation 
of  diem  is  the  same^  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detri- 
mental or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs ;  r 
all  these  are  beautiful  ki  our  species,  because  signs  of  force  ' 
and  vigour.   Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though  they 
do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed, 
are  evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  appro- 
bation or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  tue  and  impo^nce  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  insist  in  Ho- 
mer, and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple  i 
not  to  mention  Jbrce  of  body  among  the  other  accomplish-  ; 
ments  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to 
be  the  greatest  hero^  statesman,  and  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  *.  A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans  >>.  This  instance  is  similar  to 
what  we  observed  above  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend  tm- 
poUmee ;  while  the  unhappy  oliject  is  regarded  as  one  de- 
prived of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  jBarreMlefs 
in  women,  being  also  a  species  of  MNtfiSfy,  is  a  reproach, 

r 

/ 
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^  €hm  wkerikLM,  idtai;  am  twbctkify  ami/  atm  mMw  iwefe  mtA^^ 
SlALLutr  ftfuA  Vbgbt. 
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bot  not  ia  the  same  il^p(«e:  Of  which  tke  rtaaOQ  is  very 
obTiou%  acGordmg  to  the  pime&t  theory^ 

There  is  no  mie  in  peinttng  or  stetiiary  more  indupegp 
sabfe  then  that  of  haknckig  the  figures^iuidplac^  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre  of  gre- 
yky^  A  figure  which  is  not  justij  balanced)  is  ilgly ;  be»> 
cause  it  oonveya  the  disagreeaUe  ideas  of  fall,  hami|  and 
pain*. 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifieB  aman  to 
rise  in  the  wcxrld,  and  advence  his  fiortane^  is  entitled  to 
erteem  and  rc^gaidy  as  has  already  bete  eaq>lsined«  Itmay, 
thereforei  naturally  be  sn^iposed,  that  the  actual  posses* 
sioD  c£  liehes  and  authority  will  haye  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  these  sentiments. 

Let  us  eacamine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  account 
for  the  rqjaxd  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerfiil:  WesbaUfind 
none  satiaGictery,  but  that  which  derives  it  from  the  aiyoy « 
mcnt  coauBJunicated  to  the  qpectatcHr  by  tbe  images  ^.pro- 
sperity, hi^piness,  ease^  pl^ntjs  authority,  and  the  gratafi- 
catieju  of  every  appetite.  Sdf4ovei  (or  imitano^  whi<^ 
some  affect  so  much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every 
wntimeiit,  is  plainly  insufficient  for  this  purp^ise.  Wh^re 
no  goodnwiU  or  friwdship  appears,  it  is  (JtifBcult  to  (mmh 
ceive  on  what  we  can  fimnd  our  hope  of  94vasUag^  from 
the  riches  of  others ;  thoi^b  we  naturally  respect  the  rich, 
even  before  th^diacorer  «ny  sueh  favourable  disposition 
towsaids  1I&   . 

We  a^  afiectiid  with  the  same  sei^imeiMs»  when  wci  lie 
so  nash'  out  of  th^  sphere  of  their  activity,  tbat  they  can* 
not  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serving  us.  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with  a 
regard  suited  to  his  condition ;  and  riches,  it  is  evident, 
go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  peison.     If 

•  See  NOTB  [HU.] 
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«i|[qiiisolt  to  our  {Mrennt  pnrpose.  Forirfaat  igitivB  cid 
«  niaa  a£  biIti^  but  one  who  it  deMieiidcdfeom  a  lo^ 
•oessioii  of  rich  and  femextal  awocslons,  and  wl»  BccpmtB 
-oar  esteem  by  his  conneetiOn  with  penoos  idwin  we  «flk 
team  ?  His  aaoesiors,  therefbce^  though  de^  are  respect- 
ed, iafomeiaearare^vnaccoimt  of  ihebrjxiies;  mid,  €011^ 
necfaeoAfj  withoot  any  kind  -of  ^xpectafeknu  • 

Bttjt  not'to  go  so  &ras{itia6iienof  waror  the  dead,  to 
flnd'iiftitabeaBafdiisdiMiiteregtediegavdlbr  riches;  we 
may  only  observe,  with  a  litde  attentioii,  tiiose  pbeoomena 
^Mdiich  oceor  in  comnoa  life  aad  conversation.  A  man, 
who  is  himself  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  compet^t  fisttnne,' 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introdaoed  to  a  oOMpany  ^ 
f/tN^agmh  natundly  txieats  them  with  diffibucnt  degrees  of 
respect,  as  he  is  infonned  of  their  diiiwent  ibrtuoes  and 
cefliditions ;  thongh  it  is  impossihle  that  he  clttn  so  and* 
denly  pnopose,  joid  perha^  he  would  not  accept  4rf^«  any 
pecuMary  advantage  flrom  them.  AtrnvdierisalwayeaA* 
mMted  imo  oompany,  and  meets  with  ctviittyv  in  prepor^ 
tion  BM  his  train  aaj  eqnipage  spsnk  him  n  man  df  great 
ormodesaliefiirtaiis.  In  shorty  thadifiinMtianb»  of  men 
adt^  m  a  gteat  meaaore,  regnlated  by  riches,  andlAiet  mUk 
r^ard  to  sopenors  as  well  as  infinriors,  aMmgeHr  as-well 
a>  aeqnainlii0f». 

What  renunns,  therefore,  4Mit  totconclnde,^  that^as  ridhes 
ftVedesiredibroaiadvesoBlgrvs  ithe  means  of  f;vsti^ng 
enr  appetites,  eidierntpmi^t  or  in  some  hnagi^avjr Ibtntie 
period^  (hey  bi^getesteeasm eeheraiaepdy from thefa^ka-^ 
▼i^  ihat  mfluinlice.  '^is  indeed  is  thdi!  vnry  n#t8re  dlr 
essence':  ^eyhflM>a4iMett«lNfencetothecoami0dities, 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gdd  in  ,a  4^ssert  island,  would  otherwise 
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be  foil  as  TaluaUe.  When  ve  approach  a  man,  who  is, 
as  we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  plea* 
sing  ideas  of  plenty,  satisfactian,  deanliness,  warmth ;  a 
cheeriiil  house,  elegant  fiorniture^  ready  serfioe,  and  what- 
ever is  desirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  Ob  the  con* 
trary,  when  a  poor  man'  ^ypears,  thb  disagreeable  images 
of  want,  penary,  hard  labour,  dirty  fiimiture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  imme* 
diatdy  strike  our  fieoicy.  What  else  do  we  mean  by  say- 
ing that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  difierent  si- 
tuations in  life ;  it  is  easily  seen  what  additional  light  and 
evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  regard 
to  all  moral  distinctions  *. 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prqK>s- 
sessions,  and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  convinced, 
firom  eKperience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difi*erence 
of  fortune  makes  less  di£Perence  in  happiness  than  is  vul- 
imrly  imairined:  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  desrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance* 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the 
most  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  detemunate 
source  of  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  are  more 
regulated  by  the  personal  characters  of  m&^  than  by  the 
accidental  and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  EairopC)  femily,  that  is,  hereditary 
richefi,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the  sovereign, 
is  An  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  more  re- 
gard i»  paid  to  pJresent  6pulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advants^ges  and  disadvantages«    Where  birth 

•  See  Note  [II.] 
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is  respected,  unactive,  spiritless  minds  remain  in  haughty 
indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea- 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au- 
thority, and  reputation,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts, 
manu&ctures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish*  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue^  is  more 
suited  to  monarchies*  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  with  a  republican  government* 
And  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  form^  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  utiHiy  of  those  customs,  has  com- 
monly a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind* 


SECTION  VII. 


or  QtTAXJTISS  f RMEIHATELY  AGREEABLE  TO  OU^ELTES; 

fV  HoEYER  has  passed  an  evenmg  with  serious  melanchoc- 
iy  people  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the  conversa- 
tion was  animated,  and  what  sprightfinessdiAised  itself 
over  the  countenance^  discourse,  and  behaviour  of  eveiy 
one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  compa- 
nion; such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness 
carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the 
good-wm  of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily 
communicates  itself  to  all  around ;  because  no  one  has  a 
greater  propensity  to  display  itself  in  jovial  talk  and  plea- 
sant entertainment  The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole 
circle ;  and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  oflen  caught 
by  it  That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though 
Horace  says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  because 
I  have  always  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  mode- 
rate and  decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  de- 
lighted, as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are 
commonly  oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoy- 
ment 

From  this  influence  of  cheerftilness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  diffuse  a  satis&ction  on  the 
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bdholdets,  and  proeiife  fnendship  and  regard.  Hieirim* 
mediate  sensation  to  the  person  possessed  of  thieai-iaagrto* 
able  7  Others  enter  into  the  same  humonr,  and  oatcb  the 
sentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as 
yre  cannot  forbear  loring  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emo- 
tion arises  towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  nhiek 
satisfaction.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pr^ 
sence  diffuses  over  us  more  serene  complaeeooy  and  enjoys, 
ment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and^isi- 
position,  is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than:  if 
a  melancholy,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper  were  pre>- 
sented  to  us*  Hence  the  affection  and  approbation  whkli 
attend  the  former;  the  aversion  and  disgust  with  wUeh 
we  regasd  the  latter  *• 

Few  men  would  oivy  die  character  whieh  Cesar  gives 
of  Cassias* 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  tiioa  dost;  Anthony :  fie  bears  no  music : 
SddoBx  he  uioSIm ;  and  nuka  in  sudi  a  sof^ 

A«  if  lia  mpck^  bvi«al(  and  fcorned  Ins  tp^ ' 

That  could  be  moTfld  to  smile  at  any  tbing. 

*  Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly  dan^ 
gercus^  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves, 
they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or  contribute 
to  social  entertainment*  In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  templerailce  &nd 
decency,  i^  esteemed  a  considerable  merit,  even  in  'the 
greatest  men;  and  becomes  still  more  requisite  in'lliose 
of  inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  an  agreeable  repre- 
sentation, which  a  French  writer  pves  pf  the  situation  of 
his  own  mind  in  this  particular,  VirtmlkiDej  says  he,  wiOir 

>  See  KOTB  [KK.] 
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cmt cmtleritff  s  pbantre  wUhimi  gfimbmej^i  amd  l^  wUk^ 
miijbarm/i  ii9md\ 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Gbbat« 
HESS  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  with  eleration  of 
sentiment^  disdain  of  aLavery,  and  with  tl^t  noble  pride 
and  spirit  which  arises  from  oonscions  virtue  ?  The  sub- 
lime^ says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the  echo  or 
image  of  magnanimity:  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may  be  observed  of  the 
ftmous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Obysset,  which  expresses 
iliore  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  any 
language  can  convey  \ 

Were  /Alexander,  said  Parmenio^  /  would  motpt  qf 
<Aese  i^fftrs  made  by  DariMs.^^'So  woM  I  too^  rq)lied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.    This  saying  is  admira- 
ble, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^. 

Go  !  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  pvi^  leff  jfOMr  coimltrymeny 
Aat  jfou  10  Ai^xANDER  compktmg  the  amquat  if  the 
world. — ^  Alexander,''  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who 
always  admired  this  passage^  **  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
<<  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  subdued,  felt  in  him- 
self such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  obey 
<<  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks 
'*  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him :  Wherever  he 
*'  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  subjects." 

"  '<  .raixiie  la  veitu,  sans  nidesse ; 
-         "  Ttktut  le  plainr,  sans  molasse ; 

^  Tmam  k  vie,  et  n'cn  cnriiis  point  U  fln.*' 

St  EyasNONP. 
*  Cap.  a  «  Mem. 
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The  confidant  of  Msdea  in  tke  tragedy  recommends 
caution  ^nd  submission ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distres- 
ses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she  has  to 
si^>parther  against  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies? 
I^fmffj  replies  she;  Mysdfj  I  soy,  md  it  is  enough.  Boi- 
leau  justly  r^oommeiids  this  passage  as  ^  instance  of  true 
sublime  >• 

When  PhodoD^  the  modest  and  gentle  Phocion,  was  led 
to  execution,  he  turned  to  cmeof  his  fellow-sutferers,  who 
was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fkte,  Is  U  noi  glory  enongh  for 
yoUi  sscjshe^  Aat  you  die  wUhVnodOYt^'i 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of 
ViTEixicjs,  faUen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ignominy 
from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  deUvered  over  to  the  merci- 
less rabble ;  tossed,  buffetted,  and  kicked  about ;  constrain- 
ed, by  their  holding  a  poignard\uider  his  chin,  to  raise  his 
head,  and  expo^  himself  to  every  contumely.  What  ab- 
ject infiuny  I  What  low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  says 
the  historian,  he  discovered  some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not 
wholly  degenerate.  To  a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he 
rqpUed,  lam  stitt  your  emperor  \ 

We  never  ecEcuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dignity 
of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
in  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  This  vice 
constitutes  what  we  properly  call  mccmness ;  when  a  man 
can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends ; 
fawn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and  degrade  himself  by 
intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A 
certain  dqpree  of  generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite, 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same 

*  Refleetioo  X.  tur  Lovoiir.  ^  Plotaipu  ii|  ^oc. 

«  See  K^i  [LL.] 
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manner  as  tlie  want  of  a  nose,  eye^  or  any  of  the  most  ma- 
terial features  of  the  &ce  or  members  of  the  body  K 
\  The  utili^  of  Courage,  both  to  the  pnblic  and  to  the 
person  possessed  of  it^  is  an  obvioii^  foundation  of  merit : 
But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  it  de* 
rives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  in- 
separable from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  sublimity  and  daring  con- 
fidence, which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affections,  and 
diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a  like  suUimity  of  sentiment  over 
every  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes'*  repre- 
sent Philip ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own  ad^ 
ministration,  and  justifies  that  pertmadous  love  <tf  liberty 
with  which  he  had  ins[Aed  the  Athenians.  ^<  I  beheld 
*^  Philip,"  says  he,  <<  he  with  whom  was  your  contest,  r«^ 
*<  solutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  ex- 
<<  posing  himself  to  every  woiliid;  his  eye  ^ed,  his  ne<& 
<<  wrested,  his  arm,  bis  thigh  pierced;  whatever  part  of  his 
<*  body  fortune  should  seize  cm,  that  cheerfiiUy  relibquisk* 
>*  ing;  provided,  that  with  what  reinained,  he  might  live 
^*  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said,  that  be, 
*<  bom  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble^ 
*^  should  be  inspired'  with  so  high  an  ambition  and  thirst 
<^  of  fisune ;  while  you,  Athentans,"  &c.  These  praises 
excite  the  most  lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  present- 
ed by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond  llie  hero 
himself,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  conse- 
quences of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con- 

•  8f  Noil  [MM.]  k  pfo  c<Mrooa« 
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tiniml  warsy  hud  taised  their  esteem  of  courage  so  high, 
that  hi  their  langoage  it  was  called  virtitBj  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence and  of  distn^ction  from  all  other  moral  qualities. 
Tkt  Smtoij  in  the  opinion  of  Tapitus  *»  fbtsud  ttetr  hair 
ipjifil  a  lamkbh  itUnt:  Notftr  the  purpom  (tf  hmn^or 
being  loved:  Tliey  ^dettned  tkatiminee  <mig Jbr  t^ 
4mi  ta  erder  to  c^feat  mere  terribk.  A  sentiment  of  the 
historian,  which  would  sound  a  litde  oddly  in  odier  na* 
ticms  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythiansy  according  to  Herodotus  ^  after  scai^nng 
thdr  enemiesy  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used  it  as 
a  towel ;  and  whoeirer  had  the  most  of  those  towels  was 
most  esteemed  among«them.  So  much  had  martial  bra- 
very, in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  destroyed 
the  sentiments  of  humanity ;  a  virtue  sorely  much  more 
•Qseiiil  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated  na- 
tions, who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of  the 
advantages  attending  ben^cence,  justice,  and  the  social 
virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence;  what  is 
most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa|«nts  and 
instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  generaL  The 
ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very  different  from 
those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  sucli  as  were 
well  suited  to  an  age,  when  <Hie  hero^  as  remarked  by'Thu- 
cydides  ^,  could  ask  another,  without  offence^  whether  he 
were  a  robber  or  not  Sudi  also,  very  lately,  was  the 
system  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  many  barbaroiis  parts 
of  Ireland ;  if  we  may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  j^didot)s  a|H 
count  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^. 

■  De  Moribus  Oerm.  ^  Lib.  iv.  «  Lib.  L 

'  It  is  a  common  use,  says  lie,  amongst  tfaeir  gentlemen's  sons,  that,  as 
soon  as  tfaey  are  able  to  use  tfaeir  weapons,  tfaey  itrait  gather  to  tfaemseltM 

u  2 
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Of  the  same  class  of  Tirtues  with  courage  is  that  undis- 
turbed philosophical  Tbanquiixitt,  superior  to  pain,  sorr 
row,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  virtue,  saj  the  philosophers,  the  sage 
elevateshimaelf  above  every  accident  of  life;  and,  securely 
placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  lodes  down  on  hiferior 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours,  riches^  reputation, 
and  every  frivolous  eqoyme&t.  These  pretensions,  no 
doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are,  by  far,  too  mag- 
nificent for  human  nature.  They  carry,  however,  a  gran- 
deur with  them  which  seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him 
with  admiration^  And  the  nearer  we  can  approach  in 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  indifference,  (for 
we  must  distinguish  it  from  a  stupid  insensibility,)  the  more 
secure  enjoyment  shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the 
more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  worlc)^ 
The  philosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  as  a  brandi  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates ;  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domestic 
vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag* 
nanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  be  refused  all 
asMStanoe  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  au  obligation  ?  Eplctetus  had  not  so 
much  as  a  door  to  bis  little  house  or  hovel,  and  therefore 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  be  had 
worth  taking.  But  resolving  tp.  disappoint  all  robbers  for 
the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of 
which  he  very  peaceably  kept  possession  ever  afler. 

UirMor  four  ttra^rglen  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and  down 
idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  fiUlethinto  some  bad  occasion 
that  shall  be  oflmd ;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  is  thenceforth 
counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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Among  the  andents,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as  well 
as  those  in  -war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur  and  force 
of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  onr  narrow  sonls,  and  is 
rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  supematmral.  They, 
in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason  to 
consider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  huma- 
nity, clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  social  vir- 
tues, to  which,  in  the  administration  of  government,  we 
have  attained  in  modem  times,  had  any  one  been  dien 
able  to  have  made  a  fair  representation  of  them.  Such 
is  the  compensation  which  nature^  or  rather  edocatiaii, 
has  made  in  the  distribution  of  excellences  and  virtues  in 
those  dlfierent  ages. 

The  merit  of  benevolence,  arising  from  its  utility)  and 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  been 
already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  aconsi- 
dardbk  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid  to 
it  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  softness  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its 
fond  expressions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm 
attachment  of  love  and  friendship :  It  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm  sentiment 
of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance, they  yet  represent  them  as  majntainiug  a  constant 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our  fancy 
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with  die  |>leasiiig  image  of  these  toft  and  gende  pasakHis. 
The  idea  of  tender  tranquillily  in  a  pastoral  Arcadia  is  a- 
greeable  from  a  like  priaciple^  as  has  been  observed  above  *• 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpetual  wrangling  and  scold- 
iog,  and  mutual  rquroaches  ?  The  roughness  and  harsh* 
ness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us:  We  suf- 
fer by  contagion  and  ^jrmpathy;  nor  can  we  remain,  m- 
different  spectators,  even  thoiigb  certain  that  no  pexnidons 
consequences  would  ever  follow  from  sudi  angry  passions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevolence 
is  not  derived  firom  its  usefulness,  we  may  observe  that^  in 
a  kind  way  of  blame^  we  say^  a  person  is  too  goods  when 
he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his  attention  for 
others  beyond  the  proper  bounds^  In  like  manner,  we  say, 
a  man  is  too  kigf^qrirUedy  too  i^brqridy  tao  ind^firent  about 
fortmmc  Reproaches  which  resUy  at  bottom  imjdy  more 
estei»n  than  many  panegyrics*  Being  accustomed  to  rate 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  cbidly  by  their  useful 
or  pernicious  tendencies,  we^  cannot  forbear  applying  the 
epithet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which 
rises  to  a  d^ree  that  is  hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging 
tenderness,  so  seizes  the  hearty  as  rather  to  increase  our 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  person  K 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV*  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  in- 
terest and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and  amo- 
rous, who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  passions,  will  at- 
law,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily  call  it 

^  Sect  V.  part  2. 
^  Cheerfulness  could  scarce  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  It  not 
that  dissolute  miiifa,  without  a  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symptom 
and  cliaractcristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustful. 
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ittch)  -clikfly  endears  thftft  hero^  and  interests  them  in  hU 
foriwes* 

The  excessive  bravery  j«id  leaokfte  infleyjbiKty  of 
CSiarks  XII«  rained  his  own  oonnti^t  and  in&sted  i^  his 
neighbours ;  but  have  sudi  q[>lendour  and  greatness  in 
tbev  i4>fkeeci«ieeb  as  strikes  ns  with  admirationi  and  they 
might  ia  same  degree  be  even  approved  of,  if  they  betray^ 
ed  not  somdinies  too  evident  syraptoois  of  madness  and 
disorder* 

The  Athcmians  pretended  to  the  first  indention  of  agri«» 
onltiire  and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  themselves  ex* 
Inemely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankjmd.  They  also  boasted^  and  with  reasoUf  of  their 
warlike  ent^^rprises ;  particnlarly  sgainst  those  innumerable 
fleets  and  annies  of  Persians^  which  invaded  Greece  duriiig 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  though  there  be 
no  ecHnparisom  in  p<Hnt  of  utility^  between  these  peaceful 
and  military  honours ;  yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  who  .  v' 

have  wrote  such  elaborate  pan^yrics  on  that  famous  city, 
have  chiefly  triumphed  in  displaying  the  warlike  achieve* 
ments.  Lysias,  Thucydides,  Plato^,and  Isocrates,  dis- 
cover, all  of  them,  the  same  partiality ;  which,  though 
condemned  by  calm  reason  and  reflection,  appears  so  na7 
tural  in  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  consists 
in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magnanimity, 
courage,  disdain  of  fortune ;  or  those  of  the  tender  affec* 
tions,  love  and  friendship ;  which  warm  the  heart,  and 
diffase  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emotions.  And 
though  all* kinds  of  passion,  even  the  most  disagreeable, 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  by 
poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained  :  Yet  those  more  elevated 
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or  softer  afiTecUons  have  a  peciiUar  influence,  ^and  pleaM 
from  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to  misntion, 
that  they  alone  interest  us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
represented^  or  ccMnmunkate  any  esteem  and  afiection  for 
their  character. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itsdf  of 
poetS)  to  move  the  passiotis,  this  Pathetic  and  SmtUMS 
of  sentiment^  is  e  veiy  bonsiderable  merit  t  ahd  being  ai^ 
hanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  person  possess- 
ed of  it,  above  every  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  ?  The  prudence,  address,  steadiness  and  benign  go« 
vemment  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of 
his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  nn-* 
equal  competitor  for  fame  with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing 
into  the  opposite  scale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poeti- 
cal genilLS. 

The  Very  sensibility  to  th^  beauties,  or  a  Delicacy  of 
taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  thai^t3e1r  i  as  ccmveying  the 
purest,  the  most  durable,  aiid  most  innoc^t  of  all  enjoy- 
ments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the.  several  species  of  me- 
rit that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  th^ 
communicate  to  Ihe  pei*son  pos^estfed  <>f  thein.  No  views 
of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequehcies  enter  into 
this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  sanilar 
to  that  b'ther  sentimeni;,  which  arises  from  views  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  titility.  The  same  social  sympathy,  we  may 
observe,  or  feUow-feeliog  widi  human  happiness  or  misery, 
gives  rise  to  both ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  tlieory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  it. 
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Am  the  mntaal  shocks  in  Meie^,  and  the  oppositiixis  of 
interest  and  sdC-loYe,  have  oonstrained  mankind  to  esta*- 
Uisfa  the  laws  ofysatef,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages 
of  mntual  assistance  and  protection;  in  like  manner^  the 
eternal  ccmtcarieties  in  ieicM0ipcai{r,  of  men's  pride  and  seK- 
conceit,  have  introduced  the  roles  of  CMon^itAVNEBs  or 
PoLiTKxrBSS,  in  order  to  fitdlitate  the  interconrse  of  minds, 
and  an  nndistnibed  commerce  and  conversatioD.  Among 
well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  aflfiscted:  Contempt 
of  others  disguised ;  Authority  concealed :  Attention  given 
to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  stream  of  conversation 
maintained,  widiottt  vehemence,  without  interruptioii, 
without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  widiout  any  airs  of  su- 
periority* These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
agreeaUe  to  others^  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  aftction^ 
promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of  die 
person  who  rqjulales  his  behaviour  by  them. 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  tbe  definition  of  Tirtoey  that  it  is  a  quality 
of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  of  by  every  one,  who  considers  or  con- 
templates it.  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because  they  are  useful 
to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others  produce  it 
more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  cIms  of  virtues  hert  consi- 
dered. 
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Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual : 
But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  the  same.  A  E^- 
niard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest,  to  signi- 
fy that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all.  In  other  countries, 
the  landlord  walks*  out  last, -as  a  cotUttion  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

I  But^  in  order  to  raider  a  man  perfect  ^oodoNV^pai^,  he 
must  hare  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good  manners. 

1  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  but  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality  immediately  agne- 
Me  to  t3llkeny  BsAc^^^ 

a  lively  joy  and  satiiAGtiim  to  every  one  who  has  any  caub- 
prehcnsioa  oTit.  The  most  profoimd  toetapliyacs,  iiideed^ 
m^fat  be  employed  in  ezidaining  the  tarioiis  kinds  and 
q^edes  of  wit;  abd  mapy  classes  of  it,  which  aie  Jwwie-» 
oeivad  on  the  sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentimoHty  mii^t^ 
peiAaps,  be.reaolved  into  more  general  priiici{de8.  But 
this  is  sufficient  for  our  pcesiait  purpose,  that  it  does  aflfeet 
teste  and  sentiment;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  enjoyr 
mcnl^  is  a  sure  SOU! ce  of  approbatioa  and  affeetion. 

In  conntries  vehere  men  pass  mott  of  their  time  in  con** 
versalaon,  and  irisits,  and  assemUies,  febese  con^^arifmaile 
qualities,  so  to  sped^  are  of  high  e6timati<Mi,  and  form  a 
c^ief  port  of  personal  merit.  In  countries  where  men  live 
a  more  domestic  lifi^  and  either  are  employed  in  bosincsa 
or  amuse  themsdves  in  a  narsower  cirde  of  acquaintance, 
the  more  solid  qualities  are  diiefly  regarded.  Thus,  I 
have  often  observed^  that,  among  the  French,  the  first 
questions,  witli  regard  to  a  stranger,  are.  Is  kepoUie  ?  Has 
he  tck  ?  In  our  own  country,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  is 
always  that  of  vl  good-^natured^  sensibkfeUow. 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agreeMcy 
even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  dis- 
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course :  Hence  the  tdier  of  long  Btories,  or  the  pompous 
decUumer,  is  very  little  approved  o£  But  most  men  de- 
sire likevise  their  turn  in  the  conversation ;  and  regard, 
with  a  very  evil  eje^  that  toqiaaica^  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  they  are  natondly  ao  jealous  o£ 

There  is  a  sort  of  ha]nnles9  Hon  frequently  to  be  m^ 
with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvellous.  Their 
usual  intention  is  to  please  and  cntertafai ;  but  as  men  are 
most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  these 
people  mistake  extreme^  the  means  of  pleasing,  and  in- 
cur universal  Uame.  ^Etome  indulgence^  howevca'^  to  ly- 
ing or  fiction,  is  given  in  hutmorom  stories,  because  it  is 
there  really  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  truth  is  not 
of  any  importance. 

•  Eloquence^  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree^  and 
ia  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable  dignity  and 
nice  discernment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  immediately 
agreeably  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  their  usefulness. 
Rarity,  likewise, .  whidi  so  much  enhances  the  price  of 
€mxy  thing,  must  set  an  additional  value  on  these  noble 
talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even  ab- 
stracted fT<Mn  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treated  of. 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour, 
that  apprehension  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intrusion  or  in- 
jury towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the  proper 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  sure  preservative 
against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual  meaning 
is  when  it  is  exposed  to  impadence  and  arrogcmKj  and  ex- 
presses a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion, and  regard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly,  this 
quality  i^  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense ;  and  is  also  the  certain 
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means  of  augmenting  tbat  endowment,  by  preserving  their 
ears  open  to  instruction,  and  making  them  still  grasp  after 
new  attainments*  But  it  has  a  fiurther  charm  to  ev&cy 
spectator,  by  flattering  every  man's  vanity,  and  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with 
proper  attention  and  respect^  every  word  they  utten 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  toover- 
value  than  under-value  themselves,  notwitlBtanding  tlie 
opinion  of  Aristotle  *.    This  makes  us  more  jealous  of  the 
excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us  to  rq;ard^  wltha 
pecofiar  indolgence,  all  teaieacy  to  modesty  and  self*dif- 
fldenc^  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  &lling  into  cmj 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.     It  is  thus,  in  countries^ 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  per- 
sonal beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  sl^ider- 
ness)  than  in  countries  wher^  that  is  the  most  usual  defiect* 
Being  so  often  struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de- 
formity, men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  op- 
posite side.    In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  selA 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  senscy  I  kave  iearmnffy  Iktwe 
couragsy  beauty y  or  tatt;  as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so;  were 
this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible,  that  such  a  jBood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us^  as  would  render 
society  wholly  intolerable.    For  this  reason  custom  has  es- 
tablished it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  mai  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  seli^praise^  or  even  speak  much 
of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do 
bitnself  justice.     Nobodf  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  be 

*  Etliic.  ad  Nicomachiun» 
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esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  771^  Marquis  qf 
SpindOj  said  he,  is  the  second*    Though  it  is  observable, 
that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if 
it  had  been  directly  expressed,  witboat  any  cover  or  dis- 
guise. 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imagines,  that 
all  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  understood  iu 
earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  for  bdng 
ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  aocomjdishments.   A  small 
bias  towards  modesty,  «ven  in  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
favourably  regarded,  especially  in  young  people  4  and  a 
strong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  But  this 
excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and  spirit,  which  may  opesly 
display  itself  in  its  fiiU  extent,  when  one  liesunder  calonmy 
or  oppression  of  any  kind.    The  generous  contumacy  of 
Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
all  ages ;  and  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  be- 
haviour, foriQS  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, being  accused  of  betraying  the  interestsof  his  country^ 
asked  his  accuser,  Would  you,  says  he,  Aat*e,  on  a  Uhe  oo^ 
casuMy  hem  guilty  ^  that  crime?   By  no  means^  replied 
the  other.    And  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  hero,  that 
fykicrates  tootdd be  guilty^  ?   In  shorty  a  generous  spirit 
and  self-value^  well  founded,  decaatly  disguised,  and  coura^ 
geoasly  supported,  under  distress  xind  calumny,  is  a  great 
exodlen^^  and  sec^ns  to  deariye  its  merit  from  the  noble 
elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreeableness 
to  the  possessor.    In  ordinary  characters  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modesty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  a- 
greeable  to  others :  The  vicious  excess  of  the  former  viiu 
tue^  namely,  insolence  or  haughtiness,  is  immediately  dis- 
agreeable to  others :  The  excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the 

*  Qidtictil.  lib.  y.  eap.  12. 
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possessor.  Tiius  are  the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjust^ 
ed. 

Adeaireof  fiane^Fepntatioiiy  or  a  cfaaracler  wkh  others, 
is  so  fior  fyom  being  blameable,  that  it  seems  inseparable 
from  yirtiie^  genius,  capacity^  and  a  generous  or  noble  dis- 
position* Ah  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to 
please,  is  also  expected  and  demanded  by  society;  and  no 
one  is  surprised,  if  he  find  a  man  in  company,  to  observe  a 
greater  elegance  pf  dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  coo- 
versatiohy  than  "when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with 
his  own  bmily.  Wherein  then  consists  Vanitv,  which  is 
so  justly  regarded  as  a  &ult  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  ah  im- 
portunate and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiration,  as  is 
offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  secret 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a  pure  symptom  of  the 
want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so 
great  an  ornament  in  any  character.  For  why  that  impa- 
tient desire  of  aj^lause;  as  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to 
it,  and  might  not  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you  ?  Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  bf  the  great  com- 
pany which  you  have  kept;  the  obliging  things  which  Were 
said  to  you ;  the  honours,  the  distinctions  which  you  met 
with ;  as  if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being 
told  of  them? 

Decency,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character,  and 
t  station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  which,  by 
•that  means,  acquire  pnuse  and  approbation.  An  effeminate 
behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman ;  these 
are  ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  diffe- 
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rent  from  the  qualities  which  we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is 
as  if  a- tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties^  or  a  eotnedy  in 
tragic.  The  disproportions  hurt  the  ^e,  and  convey  a 
disagreeable  sentiment  to  the  spectators^  (be  source  of 
blame  iEUid  disapprobation*  This  is  that  uukoamm  which 
is  explained  so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices* 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Cleaklinsss  | 
h  place;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  \ 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and  afieotion.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a 
fault;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  smaller  vices,  and  this 
fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  them- 
selves in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error* 

But  besides  all  the  agreeabk  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  MameTf  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gen- 
tleness, an  I-know-not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above 
others,  which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  num- 
fier  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  led  by  nature  to 
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baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy^  apd  ina)ce  hor  sftisjble 
of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  acquisitions. 

We  ajqprove  ^another  because  of  his  wit,  politenf^^s, 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quali^  which  he  pos- 
sesses i  although  he  be  npt  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  ffftn  us  any  entertainment  by  me^ns  pf  these  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  which  we  fongi  of  their  effect  on  his 
acquaintance  has  an  agreeably  influence  on  our  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  This- 
priuc^e  enters  into  aU  the  judgments  ^hich  we  forqi  con- 
peniing  m^iMiers  and  pha^cters. 
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It  may  justly  appear  surprising^  that  any  man,  in  so  latd 
an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  rea« 
soning,  that  Psbsonal  Merit  consists  altogether  in  the 
possession  of  mental  qualities,  U9^d  or  agreeable  to  the 
permm  khmee^j  or  to  oihere.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  even  to  the  first  rude  un- 
practised inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
firom  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  disputa* 
tion.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes 
itself  under  the  division  of  ue^fid  or  agreeable^  the  yiile  or 
the  dukcy  that  it  is  not  easy  to.imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  farther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice 
research  or  inquky.  And  as  every  thing  usefiil  or  agreeable 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either  to  ihepermm 
kimmffj  or  to  oihersy  the  complete  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  ^  a  sha- 
dow is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon  wa- 
ter. If  the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be  not 
broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  surface  from  which  the  image 
VOL.  ir,  X 
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image  is  reflected  disturbed  and  confused ;  a  just  figure 
is  immediately  presented  without  any  art  or  attention. 
And  it  seems  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  systems  and 
hypotheses  have  perverted  our  natural  understanding, 
when  a  theory  so  simple  and  obvious  could  so  long  have 
escaped  the  most  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed; nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.   If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discourse  and  conversation;  we  shall  find  them  no  where, 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What 
so  natural,  far  instanoe,  as  the  folkywing  dialogue?  You  are 
very  happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  siiy ,  addressing  bim-* 
self  to  another,  that  yoa  have  given  your  daughter  to  Cle- 
A1ITHE8.  Heiaananofhonourandhmfuainty.  Every  cvM 
who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sute  ^(JMt  and  kind 
treatmeitt  ^.    I  coi^atulate  you,  too,  says  another,  otk  the 
promising  expectations  of  this  son-in->kiw,  whose  assiduotii 
applicatioa  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  whose  qmck  penetntr 
lion  and  early  knowledge,  both  of  meaand  blisiiiess^,  pi^og- 
Bosticate  the  greatest  honoun  and  adtanoement  ^    You 
surprise  me^  replies  athird,  whm  you  talk  of  Cieaitthss, 
as  a  man  of  business  and  application*   I  met  hith  lately  hi 
a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  was  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  our  tonvecsation :  So  much  wit  with  good  mxn^ 
ners ;  so  much  gallantry  without  affi^ctaiion ;  so  much  in« 
genious  knowledge  so  genteelly  delivert  I,  I  haire  nev^be-^ 

•  QluOitiet  lueful  to  othefB. 

*  QualiOei  uaeltil  to  the  person  biouelf. 
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fore  observed  in  any  one  *•  You  would  admire  him  still 
more,  says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  more  fiuniliarly. 
That  cheerfulness  n^ch  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not 
a  sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual  se- 
reni^  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul.  He 
has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfintunes  as  wdl  as  dangers ; 
knd  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  superior  to  all  of 
them  \  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  de- 
lineated of  Cleanthes,  cried  I,  is  that  of  accomplished 
merit  f^ach  of  you  has  given  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  lo  his 
figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Gratian  or  CAsnaLiONf.  A  philosopher 
might  select  this  character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
oursdves  or  other%  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a  part 
of  petsonal  merit ;  so  no  other  wfll  ever  be  received,  where 
men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reason, 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstition  and  false  ifeli- 
gion.  Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mortification,  self-denial, 
humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish 
virtues ;  for  what  reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by 
men  of  sense,  but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world)  nor 
render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  socieQr ;  neilfaar 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  mnr  increase 
his  power  of  self-enjoyment  ?  We  observe,  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  that  they  croes  all  these  desirable  ends ;  stnpify  the  un- 
derstanding and  harden  the  heart,  obscure  the  fancy  aad 
sour  the  temper.    We  justly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 

•  QmsIMm  iimntdHlflly  •fraoiblc  to  otben. 

^  QinJitJOT  immediately  agreeeble  to  the  penon  htmaelf. 
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the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
▼ices ;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufficient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentim^Dts. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may 
have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dbmal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happuiess  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degmti  of  be- 
nevolence or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ;  a 
dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be- 
cause men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  convinced, 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  on 
either  side,  are  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  allowed|  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity, cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence^ 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be  sup- 
posed ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  even 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing  else  is 
equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous. A  moral  distincUoit,  therefore,  immediately  arises;  a 
general  sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  proportion- 
able aversion  to  those  of  the  other.  Nor  will  those  reason- 
ers,  who  so  earnestly  maintain  the  predominant  selfishness 
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df  human  kindy  be  any  wise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the 
wedc  sentiments  of  virtae  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one 
tenet  as  the  other;  and  their  spirit  of  satire,  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears, rather  than  of  corruption,)  naturally  gives  rise  to 
both  opinions ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost 
indissohible  connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
tiiough  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination  of 
se^iocej  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but 
because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose. 
The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to  f 
all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  g&-  \    (  { 
neral  i^probation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  men, 
agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it     It 
also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal  and  compre- 
hensive,  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  ac-   ', 
tions  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote,   f 
an  object  of  applause  or  censure,  according  as  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  established. 
These  two  requisite  circumstances  belong  alone  to  the   \ 
sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted  on*     The  other  pas- 
sions produce,  in  every  breast,  many  strong  sentiments  of 
desire  and  aversion,  aflection  and  hatred ;  but  tiiese  nei- 
ther are  felt  so  much  in  common,  nor  are  so  comprehen- 
sive, as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general  system  and 
established  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemy,  his  rival, 
his  amoffomsiy  his  adcenary,  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  sel£-Iove,  and  to  express  sentiments  peculiar  to 
himself  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.     But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epithets 
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civieimi9,  or  dittwi^  or  dqmMvmk  he  tben  s^enks  unotber 
Itaguage,  Mid  expresses  westitiMoenU  m  wUdirhe  dxpediidl 
his  audBenoe  are  to  caociir  with  him.  Hemnsthere^thei^ 
fbve,  d^Mrt  Scorn  his  private  and  particular  situstion^  ttsd 
most  choose  a  poijit  of  view  cammon  to  him  with  others : 
He  iBHst  move  some  uoiversal  principle  of  the  human 
firaroei  and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an 
accord  and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefiore,  to  express, 
that  this  man  possesses  qualities^  whose  tendency  is  per- 
nicioas  to  sodetj,  he  has  chosen  this  conunoii  point  of 
view,  and  has  tonched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  whidi 
every  m^n  in  some  d^ree  cooumrs.  While  the  human 
heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  at  preseni^ 
it  w3l  liever  be  wholly  indifiiecent  topnbUc  gpod$  nor  eti- 
tirely  unaffected  vrith  ike  tenden^  of  characters  and  man* 
ners.  And  though  this  affiM^tioo  of  humanity  may  not  ge- 
nerally be  esteemed  so  strong  as  vamty  or  ambition^  yet, 
ben^  common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation 
of  morals,  or  of  any  general  system  of  blame  or  praise. 
One  raan*6  ambition  is  not  another^s  ambiticm ;  nor  will 
die  same  event  or  object  satisfy  bolh :  But  the  humanity 
of  one  man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one;  and  the  same 
object  touches  the  pasdon  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanity,  are  not 
only  the  seme  in  all  human  creatures^  and  produce  the  same 
ai^robpuioii  or  ooisnre,  but  they  also  eomprdiend  all  hn* 
man  creatores;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose  conduct  or  cha- 
racter is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object,  to  every  onc^  of 
censure  or  iqpprobiition.  On  the  contrary^  those  iplher 
passions,  commonly  denominated  selfislw  hoAi  produce 
difierent  sensimea4»  in  eadu  individual,  according  to  his 
particular  siuution;  and  also  contemplate  thegreater.part 
of  mankind  with  the  utmost  indifierence  add  unconcern- 
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Whoever  JuM  ft  Ugh  rtgud  and  esteem  for  too  flallcrs  my 
wwaSlty;  whoever  expreaeee  contempt  mortifies  «t*d  4ie- 
{deesesme:  Botes  mynameifikiioimbttttoAfimeUpfat 
of  maoiditdy  tbere  ere  few  who  come  withia  theipheieof 
tbw.pMsioDf.or  e^cite^  <m  its  eceoont,  either  my  ftff^G&m 
ofdi^giuit  Bat  if  yoH  represent  A  ^yreRiuoal»iQ$olei%t^  or 
barbaroiis  behftyioiir»  in  any  country  or  in  Any  c^  of  the 
worU*  I  -iooii  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
such  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  repi^pance  and 
diq^leeenre  towards  it.  No  character  can  be  so  remote  as 
to  b<^  in  this  ligfati  wholly  iodiffiurent  tome.  Whatis  be- 
OeficiAl  to  society  or  to  the  person  himself,  must  stUl  be 
preferred^  And  every  qnalily  or  action,  of  every  human 
beisig^  must,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  aome  dasf  OK 
denoimnalioni  expressive  of  graeral  censure  ar  applause. 
What  more^  therefore^  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments^  dependent  on  hummiQr,  from  those  coimedied 
with  any  other  passioii,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the  former  are 
the  origin  of  morally  not  the  Utter?  Whatever  conduct 
gains  my  i^qprobation,  by  touching  my  humanity,  procures 
ako  the. applause  of  all  maidcind,  by  afecting  the  same 
principle  in  them :  But  what  serves  my  avarice  or  embi^ 
tion  {deases  thotte  pasakwis  in  me  alone*  and  afiects  not  the 
Avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rest  of  inaoJkiiiid.  Thereisno 
i^nanmstanoe  cf  conduct  in  any  man,  fwovided  it  have  a 
benefifiiAl  tmMlencv«  that  is  not  agreeable  to  mv  hnmanitfL 
fcwftenrar  neltinte  .the  person :  B^t  every  man,  so  lar  remor 
j^A^  .nether  ito  ATOAAAor  serve  my  avarice  And  Ambitiooi 
ia  r^^srded  as  whdly  i|»di&reiMt  by  those  passions.  The 
djstinctionj  therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment, 
heing  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be  mould- 
ed upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  in  or- 
der to  express  those  universal  sentiments  of  censure  or  ap- 
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probatkm  which  arise  from  haauoiity,  or  from  views  of 
general  usefulness  and  its  contnury.  Virtus  aod  Vies 
become  thai  known :  Morals  are  recognised :  Certain  ge- 
neral ideas  are  framed  of  human  conduct  and  behaviour : 
such  measures  are  expected  from  men  in  such  sittiatioiis : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 
stract rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  universal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  self-love  fre- 
quently controlled  and  limited  *. 

Fr<Mn  instances  of  popular  tumults^  seditiims,  factions, 
panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with  a  multi* 
tude^  we  may  team  the  influence  of  society  in  exciting  and 
supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis- 
orders are  raised,  we  find,  by  tliat  means,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  frivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cruel, 
though  perhaps  an  unjust  legislator,  who  punished  neuters 
in  civil  wars ;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur 
the  penalty,  were  their  aflections  and  discourse  allowed 
sttflBcient  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy,  have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total 
coolness  and  indifference ;  and  he  must  be  more  or  leas 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  ccmimon  blaae.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  in- 
fluence in  life ;  though  springing  from  princ^les  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  imi* 
versal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  parly  of  human-kind 
agsiinst  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy :  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffiised,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  society  and 

•  See  Note  [NN.] 
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dHiTeiwiioii ;  and  the  blame  and  approbation  consequent 
on  it  are  thereby  roused  from  that  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  probably  lulled  in  solitary  and  uncnltiTated  na- 
ture. Other  passions,  though  perhaps  originally  strong- 
er, yet  being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered 
by  its  forces  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those 
social  and  public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame; 
which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority  in  aH  ge- 
nerous minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings.  By  our  omtinual  and  earnest 
purtoit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  worlds 
we  bring  our  ^own  dq>ortment  and  conduct  frequendy  in 
review,  and  consider  how  they  afqpear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approadi  and  regard  us.  This  constant  habit  of  sur- 
veying ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  na- 
tures, a  certain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal 
conveniences  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value; 
while  ev^y  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously 
acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in  every  perfec- 
tion which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acqumnted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sympa- 
thies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feding  diiefiy  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  others 
seems  to  arise  <mly  from  a  care  of  preserving  a  character 
with  ourselves ;  and  in  olrder  to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  corre- 
spondent approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove,  if 
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poariUe,  every  dificiilty>  let  us  allow  all  tfaetse  reMoniiigs 
tobefidse.  LelusaUoHv  dw^wben  we<«9olve  theplea* 
8Bre»  wliidi  ariees  from  views  of  iitilit|r,  kito.l&e  sentimeote 
of  himiaiiity  and  sympatby^  we  have  embraeed  a  wrong 
hypothesis*  Let  us  eoofess  it  neeessaiyto  find  soflie other 
explication  of  that  apphtuse,  which  is  paid  to  objects,  whe** 
ther  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if  th^  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  wel&re  and  advantage  of  mankind. 
Howevtf  difficolt  it  be  to  ccmceive)  that  an  ol^ect  is  ap* 
proved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while 
the  end  itself  is  totally  indifferent ;  let  us  swallow  this  ab- 
!  surdity,  and  consid^  what  are  the  consequaices.  The 
preceding  delineation  or  definition  of  PsMOiXAi.  msbit 
must  still  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  still 
be  allowed,  that  evory  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  m$^ul 
or  agreeable  to  the  j^srsoa  hmee^  or  to  offters,  communir 
cates  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engi^ges  his  este^n,  and 
is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomiBation  of  virtue 
or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  al- 
legiance^ chasti^,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  ten- 
dency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is  not  that  ten* 
diency  inseparable  6xaa  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  ge» 
nerosity,  gratitude^  moderation,  tenderness,  friendship  and 
all  tbe  odber  social  virtues  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  donbted 
that  industry,  discretion,  firogali^,  secrecy,  order,  perse- 
verance, finethoug^t,  judgment,  and  this  whf4e  daw  of 
virtues  and  accomplishments^  df  which  many  pages  would 
not  contain  the  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I  sayi  ths( 
the  tendency  of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  i^t^iest  and 
happiness  of  thcdr  possessor,  is  the  eole  fi>undation  pf  their 
merit?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  whidi  supports  a 
perpetual  serenity  and  cheexfidness,  a  noble  dignity  and 
undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  affisctioa  and  good-wiU  to  all 
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around;  as  it  b«i  tnoie  eiyoyment  wilfain  itoel^  i^  9i$o  a 
more  animating  and  r^ofeiag  qMctacle»  Ihan  if  dejected 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degene- 
racy? And  as  to  die  qualities  immediately  agreeabk  to 
others^  they  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must 
be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his 
situation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived  the 
diarms  of  a  faeeCioiis  wit  or  flowing  affiiblUty,  of  a  deli- 
oate  modesty  or  decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 
I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical 
than  to  be  poaitjire  or  dogmaitieat  on  any  subject ;  and  that, 
«im  if  «HMMMr  poqpticisai  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
not  be  more  deatmetive  to  all  jnst  reasoning  and  inquiry. 
I  am  oonvineed,  that  where  men  are  the  moat  sure  and  ar- 
rogEUit,  they  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken,  and  have 
there  given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  delibera* 
tion  and  suBpense,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the 
grossest  absurdifies*  Yet,  I  must  ccmfess,  that  this  enu* 
meration  puts  the  mailer  in  ao  strong  a  light,  that  I  can- 
not^ ui  pntrntf  be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  le^ 
from  reasoning  and  argmnent,  than  that  personal  merit 
c«msist«  entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qoa^ 
litaea  to  the  person  Umself  possessed  of  diem^  or  to  others 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  reflect) 
that  tbong^  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  hi|ve  been 
measuMd  :and  delineated^  thou^  the  motkms  of  the  tides 
Jiave  betti  aa69nntnd  fiw^  the^urder  and  economy  of  tl^ 
heavenly  bodies  snlyacted  to  their  proper  Lms,  and  Imvip- 
vinritaslf  redaoedtecahwlation;  yet  aien  still  dispate 
ooneeming  the  ftmndation  of  dbeir  moral  duties:  Whefi  I 
reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  diftdsQce  aaid  sesp- 
ticism»  and  suspect,  that  an  hypotiM8is»  ao  obvious,  had  it 
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been  a  true  one,  would,  long,  ^e  now,  havelieen  received 
by  the  unanimous  suffirage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  11. 


Having  explained  the  moral  opprobaHcn  attending  me- 
rit or  virtue,  thete  remains  nothbg  but  brie&y  to  consider 
our  interested  cbUgation  to  it^  and  to  inquire  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel- 
fare, will  not  best  find  bis  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
foregcMUg  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  it  is 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
dqpends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  o(  socie- 
^;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  graces  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious*  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  I  Why  di^ 
up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  I  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired  ;  but  your 
systems  will  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  they 
cannot  refiite  them,  to  sink  them  at  least  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion.  Truths  which  are  penickms  to  society,  if 
any  such  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 

But  what  philosophfeal  trtsths  can  be  more  advantageous 
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to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  represent  virtue 
In  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms^  and  make 
us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  affection  ?  The 
dismal  dress  falls  o£^  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  covered  her ;  and  nothing  apfiears  but 
gendeness,  humanity,  beneficence,  aflhbility ;  nay,  even  at 
proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
useless  austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  selMenial. 
She  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exis- 
tence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy ;  nor  does  she  ever 
willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
pensation in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  sole 
trouble  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  calculation,  and 
a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  h^piness.  And  if  any 
austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  plea- 
sure, she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers ; 
or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  how- 
ever, among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  practice, 
which  we  cohISbss  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or  what 
theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless 
it  can  shew,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  indivi- 
dual ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  system 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  hb^^  or  agre^ 
able  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable  in  a 
view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  prove. 
Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the  pains  which 
they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties.  To  what 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is 
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adrantageoiUy  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  hurtful?  When 
it  appears  that  these  excesses  are  only  daKMEuinated  such 
beoause  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the  unlimited  use  of 
strong  liquors,  for  instaBr»>  no  more  inqtahred  healths  or 
thefiuniHies  of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  sar  orwa* 
ter,  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicioas  or  blameable* 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  proves  that  the  eomp^H 
mcmiile  yirtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency  and 
gentedness,  are  more  desiraUe  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone^  without  any  other  cansideratioD,  is  a  suffi* 
cientraottTeto  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of  these  ac- 
conqpliflhments.  No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient  in 
this  particular.  All  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad 
edacatioii,  want  of  capacity,  .or  a  perverse  and  unpliable 
disposition.  Woold  you  have  your  company  coveted, 
admired,  followed ;  rather  than  hated,  despised,  aymd- 
ed  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  ?  As  no 
enjoyment  is  sincere^  without  some  reference  to  company 
and  society ;  so  no  society  can  be  agreeable^  or  even  toler- 
able, where  a  man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome^  and  dis- 
covers all  around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be^same  as  in  particular  clubs 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that  the  enlar- 
ged virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  ben^orace^  are  desi- 
ndble^  with  a  view  to  happiness  and  sdyf-mterest,  than  the 
limited  endowments  of  ingenuily  and  politeness?  Are  we 
apprehensive  lest  those  social  affections  interfere,  in  agreal* 
er  ormareimmediate  degree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with 
private  utility,  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without  some  ioi* 
portaut  sacciflee  oC  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so^  we  are 
but  ill  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  huttiaii  passi<»ls, 
and  are  more  influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than  by 
real  diflEsrences. 
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Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed  be* 
tweetithe  ae^fifiand  soeiaimoiinieaiM  or  dispofiiticNM,  thef 
are  really  no  more  opposite  thaa  selfish  and  amMtioOi^ 
selfish  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  requisite 
that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some  kind,  in  orde# 
to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the  objects 
of  its  pursuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose  than  be- 
nevolence or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  spent 
in  one  gratification  or  another :  The  miser,  who  accumu- 
lates his  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has 
really  spent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by 
a  generous  action,  than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ; 
since  the  utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate  ! 
selfidhnessy  is  the  indulgence  of  some  alfection. 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altogedier  insipid 
and  tiresome ;  let  a  man  sui^x>se  that  he  has  fidl  power  of 
modelling  hia  own  disposition,  and  let  him  deliberate  what 
appetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  for  the  foundation  of 
his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every  ajflfection,  he  would 
observe,  when  gratified  bysuecess^  gi^'^  ^  satisfaction  pro- 
portioned to  its  force  and  ruAence :  But  besides  this  ad- 
vantage,  coBUum  to  all,  the  imtnediate  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence and  firiendship,  humani^  and  kindness,  is  sweet, 
smooth,  tender  and  agreeable,  independent  of  all  fortune 
and  accidents.  These  virtues  are  besides  attended  with 
a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in 
humour  widi  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  wlkile  we  retam 
the  agnteaUe  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
mankitid  and  aoeiety.  And  though  all  men  show  a  jea* 
lousy  of  our  sucoess  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
ihmi  ytt  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good<*will  and  good-' 
wishes,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
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employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans  and 
purposes.  What  other  passion  is  there  where  we  shall  find 
so  numy  advantages  united;  an  agreeable  sentiment,  a 
pleasing  consciousness^  a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  these 
truths,  we  may  observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretty 
much  convinced ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous, 
friendly,  and  humane ;  but  because  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves such. 

Treating  vice  widi  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it 
all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  instance^  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  self-interest ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to  be  a  loser  by 
his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed  that,  without  a 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  affidrs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think 
that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  consider- 
able addition  to  his  fortune^  without  causing  any  consider- 
able breach  in  the  sodal  union  and  confederacy.  That 
Aoneify  is  the  buipoli^,  may  be  a  good  general  rale ;  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  ob- 
serves the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  must  confisss,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find 
any  which  will  to  him  iq^Hsar  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if 
he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  base- 
ness, he  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  virtue ; 
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and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mind,  cunBOKNlsaess'  of  integrity,  a  satis- 
factory review  of  our  own  ccmduct;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces very  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them* 

Such  a  one  hfts,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities, 
betrayed  by  dieir  own  maxim^^  atvd  while  cb^  purpose  tb 
<heM  with  iiMid«*idMi  and  secmcy,  a  telttj^titig  incident 
-dcoqn^'iiicums  is  fmif  suid  theygft^eiwecth^snare;  whence 
ikcy  can  Mvc^  eKtrteate  dlemseh«^  withovit  a  tottd  losa  of 
veputatiiMi,  and  the  foifettwe  of  all  future  timst  and  oonft* 
deaea:  with'  mimkiad. 

B«t  wetore  they  ever  so  seemt  and  sneoessfttH  die  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosoph}^,  or  even  common 
obaervation  and  reiection,  will  di8c<yver  diat  they  them- 
«ehreg  af^  in  dhe  end,  the  greatest  dopes,  akid  haVe  sacri<^ 
feed  the  invahnfaie  enjoyment  of  a  duaraeter,  with  diem* 
tAw9B  alt  leattf  •  fpr  die  acqoiaition  of  wordiless  toys  and 
gewgaws.  How  litde  is  requisite  to  i^ppty  the  fiaeaaMa 
of  natnne  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pfemif ^  wkut  compariaon 
between  die  mbought  satisfection  of  converastioni  society, 
atndy,  e^nm  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  natnre^  but 
above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  oneTsown  oondnot; 
What  ctmipariaon,  I  say,  between  tbeae^  and  the  feveriah; 
etapty,  amosenenta  of  Inxnry  and  ezpenae?'  Tbeae  natural! 
pleasures^  indeed,.  anrTeidly  witfaeot  priee;  botfabecataw 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 
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If  Uie  (oregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started  %  oonoem* 
iog  the  general  principles  of  morab;  and  thon^  we  post- 
poned the  dedsLon  of  that  question,  lest  it  should  then  in* 
volve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo- 
ral discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  examine 
how  fitr  either  reamm  or  saiUmefU  enters  into  all  decisions 
of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  suf^po- 
sed  to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action,  it  is 
evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but  that  faeul^ 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions, 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  socie^  and 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  affiur  liable 
to  great  controversy :  Doubts  may  arise;  opposite  interests 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  g^ven  to  one  side^ 
from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utility. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with  r^ard  to 
justice ;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  firom  that  species 
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of  utility  which  attends  this  virtue  ■.  Were  every  single 
instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  so» 
ciety ;  this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and 
seldom  liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instaQces 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  immediate 
tendeBcy,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results  only  from 
the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  concur- 
rence and  combination  of  several  persons  in  the  same  equi- 
table conduct;  the  case  here  becomes  more  intricate  and 
involved.  The  various  circumstances  of  society ;  the  va* 
rious  consequences  of  any  practice ;  the  various  interests 
which  may  be  proposed  :  These,  on  many  occasions,  are 
doubtfiil,  and  subject  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
object  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  ail  the  questions  with  re- 
gard to  justice :  The  debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of 
politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records, 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accu- 
rate r€(mm  ot  judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true 
determination,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
obscure  or  opposite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved, 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten- 
dency of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only 
a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end  totally  in- 
difierent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifference  towards  \ 
the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  Mnte'ineiif  should  here  display 
itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  above  the 
pernicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be  no  other 
than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  resent- 
ment of  their  misery ;  since  these  are  the  cKffi»rent  ends 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.    Here, 

«  See  Appendix  III 
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therefore,  reason  instructs  us  in  the  several  ten4wcXe^.  of 
actiwSf  and  ^imumi^  makes  a  distincticm  in  favmr  9^ 
thofe  who  ajre  useful  and  beneficiaL 

Tl^is  partition  between  the  fiusulties  of  understanding 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions^  seems  clear  from  tha 
preceding  hypothesis :  But  I  shall  suppose  that  hypo(tha^ 
sis  fiilse.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out  for  soB^e 
other  theory  that  may  be  satia£ftctory ;  and  1 4i«re  veBlnr^ 
to  affirm*  diat  none  such  will  ever  be  foimd|  so  Icwg  as  wo 
suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morals.  To  proye 
this,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  weigh  the  fiye  follomng  consi- 
derations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  fidse  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  ap* 
pearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals,  makee 
use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  inatead 
of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  phi« 
loaophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dia* 
tincdons  to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  aai« 
timent  It  is  inq>06sible  that,  in  any  partipular  instance, 
this  hypothesis  can  somuch  as  be  rendered  intdUgible^ 
whatever  specious  figure  it  may  make  in  general  dedama- 

.  tions  and  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  tngraHiudBf 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe  good* 
wiU,  expressed  and  known,  together  with  good  offices  per- 
formed on  the  one  side^  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indiffi> 
sence»  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the  other :  Anatomise 
all  these  circumstancesy  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone, 
in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will 
come  to  any  issue  or  conclusion* 

I     Reason  judges  either  of  nuUier  iiffcui  or  of  tdoMmB. 

;  Inquiioe  tliw>!n^  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which  we 
here  call  anm^t  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence ;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ;  explain  the  sense 
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or  iiiculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must,  there- 
fore, feel  it^  and  be  conscious  of  it  Biit  nothing  is  there 
Except  the  passion  of  ill-will  or  absolute  indifference.  You 
cannot  say,  that  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances^ are  crimes.  No :  They  are  only  crimes  when 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expressed  and 
displayed  good-will  towards  us.  Consequently,  we  may 
mfer  tliitt  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in- 
dividual ^/bcf;  but  arises  from  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, wUdi,  being  presented  to  the  spectator,  excites 
the  uMmenit  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fa- 
bric of  his  mind. 

Thisr  representation,  you  say,  is  filse.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  ybc^,  of  whose  reriity  we  are 
assured  by  reeuott ;  but  it  consistsr  in  certain  mord  rda- 
tioni  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dis- 
cover, by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But 
what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  yon  here  talk?  In 
die  6ase  stated  abov^  I  see  first  good-will  and  good  offi- 
ces in  one  person ;  then  ill-wiH  and  ill  offices  in  the  other. 
Between  these  there  is  the  relation  of  contrarietjf*  Does 
the  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  person 
bore  nte  ill-wiH  or  did  me  ill  offices ;  and  I,  in  return, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices : 
Here  is  the  same  relation  of  contrariety ;  and  yet  my  con- 
duct is  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
as  much  as  you  wiH*,  you  can  never  rest  the  mol^Ht^  on 
relation,  but  must  have  recotirse  to  the  decisions  of  senti- 
ment. 

When  it  is  afRrmed,-  that  two  and  tliree  are  equal*  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand  per- 
fectly.    I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other,  and  if 
any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three,  it 
will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number.  But 
when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  moral  relations,  I 
own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated 
object  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other  ?  How  ?  After  what  manner  ?  Specify 
the  relation :  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  your  pro- 
positions ;  and  you  will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  tlie  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines  the 
moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  moral  relations  of 
objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough:  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  £dse- 
hood.  Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely :  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hypo- 
thesis, which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  The-  hypo- 
thesis which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains  that  mo* 
ralily  is  determined  by  sentiment  It  defines  virtue  to  be 
whatever  menial  action  or  quality  gives  to  a  qpectaJtor  the 
,  pleasing  senJtiment  qf  apprabaJtion ;  and  vice  the  conti'ary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plidn  matter  of  fact,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have,  this  influence:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  thence  en- 
deavour lo  extract  some  general  observations  with  regard 
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to  these  sentiments*  If  jou  call  this  metaphysics^  and  find 
any  thing  abstrose  here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor,)  he  must  con- 
sider these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe* 
rior  duly  and  obligation :  And  in  order  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral parts  bear  to  each  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap* 
pearing  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extreme  difierence  between  them.  A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures ;  and  thence 
m&rs  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
ed, beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
to  each  other;  and  fi'om  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained : 
No  new  relaticm  to  be  discovered.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  mate- 
rial circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
us  of  it ;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  per- 
son who  killed  him  be'  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  afiier 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  could  employ  itself.   The  approbation  or  Uame 
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wliich  then  eiisii«9»  eaaaot  be  the  work  of  the  jadgment^ 
bat  of  the  be^rt;  and  is  not  a  specvlative  {Kn^osition  or 
affirmation,  but  an  actiTe  feding  or  aentimeDt*  In  the  dia* 
qiiisitioDs  of  the  understandings  from  known  circumstances 
•and  rdadotns,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown.  In  nond 
decisionsi  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre* 
viously  known ;  and  tike  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  whole,  feels  some  new  impr^ssioa  of  a&ction  or  dis^ 
gust,  esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  laistakff  di  fimt 
and  one  of  rigid ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
CQipmionly  cFiminal  and  net  the  other.  When  GSdi^ns 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  cir- 
cumstances, innocent  and  inTohintary,  formed  erroooous 
i^iinioiRs  concerning  the  action  whiek  he  comrnkted.  B«l 
when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  him^ 
self  and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact, 
were  previously  known  to  him :  Butt  the  motife  of  revei^e, 
or  lear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  hi&  savage  heart  over  the 
sentimeiits  of  duty  and  homanity.  And  when  we  express 
that  detestation  against  him,  ta  which  he  himself  in  a  Ik* 
tie  time  became  insensible;  it  is  not  that  we  see  a»y  rela» 
jions  of  which  be  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  racti* 
tttde  of  out  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against  ndiich 
he.  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  kmg  perseverance  in 
the  most  enormous  erisnes.  In  these  sentiments  then,  not 
in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  ktndi,  do  all  moral  deteiw 
miaatHNis  consist.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  aflvjr 
iie^ision  of  this  kind»  every  thing  must  be  known  and  asn 
cectained  on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nothing 
remaiLis  but.  to  fee),  on  our  part,  some  senbmest  of  hfamre 

or  approbation,  whence  we  pronounce  the  action  criBmial 

or  vii-tuous. 
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HI.  This  doctrine  wiK  become  stffl  more  eridettt,  if  tre 
compare  moral  beauty  with  natuml,  to  wMcfa,  in  maHy 
particulars^  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  is  on  die 
proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  that  all  natural 
beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  tbence  to  infer, 
that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth  fn  geome- 
trical problems^  consists  wholly  m  the  perception  of  rela- 
ticHis,  aad  was  peribrmed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
inteBectufd  fttcuhies.  In  sH  the  sciences,  our  mind,  firom 
Ae  known  relations,  investigates  the  unknown :  But  in  aH 
decisions  of  taste  or  esttemal  beauty,  aR  the  relations  are 
beforehand  obrious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to 
feel  a  sentiment  of  complacency  or  disgust,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

EucKd  has  folly  explained  aH  the  qualities  of  the  ch'cle ;    o  ^  x/ 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty.     . , 
The  reason  is  eyident.  Hie  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the      ^  .  r[.r  ^ 
circle.     It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are       ...    '« 
equrily  distant  from  a  common  centre.     It  is  only  the  ef*> 
feet,  which  dhit  figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whose  p€k 
euliar  febric  or  structure  renders  k  susceptible  of  such  sen- 
timents.   In  rain  would  you  look  for  it  in  iJie  circle,  or 
seek  it,  either  by  your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reason- 
ings, in  all  the  properlies^  of  that  figmre. 
-  Attend  to  'pAiXAmo  and  PiBRRAtrLT,  white  they  explain 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the 
eomiee  and'friette',  and  base  and  entablature,  and  shaft  and 
avdl^rave ;  arid  ghe  tite  description  and  posftSon  of  each 
efibese  members.  Bert  should  you  ask  die  descriptiour  and 
position  of  it»lieauty,  Aey  wottW  readilj^  replyi  that  the 
beauty  is  n^t  in  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  a  piflar, 
b«  resultt  from-  the  wholes  when  that  complicated  figure 
is  presented  to  an  intelligent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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finer  sensations*  Till  such  a  spectator  i^pear,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  figure  of  such  particular  dimensions  and 
proportions :  From  his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres,  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
organs  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  formatitm; 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow,  innocence  on  the 
other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  from  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which 
he  so  vehemently  exclaims  against:  At  what  time,  or  on 
what  subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihila- 
ted. No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  senUment 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structureof  human  nature, 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents,  thouj^ 
the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tr^  which  overtops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero^  when  he  murdered  Agripj^ 
na ;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  relations,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hnxnaa  ' 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  hj  reason, 
but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Ask  a  man,  why  he  ugee  exercise ;  he 
will  answer,  because  he  desires^  to  keep  his  health.  If  you 
then  inquire,  why  he  desires  health ,-  he  will  readily  reply^ 
'  because  sickness  is  paia^vL  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  desire  a  reason,  why  he  hates  painy  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  can  ever  give'  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object. 

Perhaps,  to  your  second,  question,  why  he  desires  health  g 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necessary^  the  exercise  itf  his 
caUing.  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  head;  he  will 
answer,  because  he  desires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand, 
Why^  It  is  tlie  instrument  of  pleasursj  says  he.  And  be-  ^ 
yond  this  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  a  progress  in  in/biitum,  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
Something  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be- 
cause of  its  immediiate  accord  or  agreement  with  human 
sentiment  and  affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The 
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disctWers  objecta,  as  tbey  reallj  stand  iti  niture;  with- 
cftit  iiddidon  or  dimimition :  Tlie  other  has  a  prodacthre 
laealty;  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the 
colonrs  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment^  raises,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  new  creation.  Reason,  being  cool  and  disengaged, 
is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received 
irom  i^petite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of 
attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances  and 
jrektionSj  Isttown  or  suppose^  the  former  leads  us  to  the 
dfa<5(yvery  6f  ^  coik^Ied  and  unknown.  After  a&  cir-^ 
cuhstantiessilidtelatiotts  are  hiidbefbreu%  the  latter  makcfsp 
us  feel  frdtii  the  wbofe  a  mtiw  sentiment  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation. iThe  tfta^dard  of  the  one,  being  fJbunded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  infle^ble^  even  by  tii^ 
tl^UI  of  the  Sttpreme  Being :  The  standard  of  the  other, 
arising  from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals, 
is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  be^ 
stored  on  each  being  its  peetdSar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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X  HBiiB  1$  a  prindplt  a^ppoa^  to  preynU  alD0^g  mwy, 
which  is  utterly  inccacqwtible  wit)^  «I1  yiFtne  o^  mor^ ' scfQ^ 
liment ;  and  as  it  can  pvomed  firom  A0Chi^  ^ut^  tb(^;ii|ipfrt 
depfST^d  dispooilioDf  90  i«  lis  titro  it  twds  Qtil)  fiirtb^r  tp 
ttiCQJimge  that  depravity*  Thiis  priq^pl^  is,  thai;  a)l  taf^ 
oobaos  is  mete  hypocrisy^  friendship  a  ch^at,  puUic  spirit 
a  fiuree^  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  tnist  and  oonfideace; 
and  tfaalv  while  ^1  of  us,  at  bottom^  pursue  only  our  pri* 
¥afee  jnterssty  we  wear  these  fm  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
others  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinations.  Wha€  bear((  cNie  must  be  pos* 
sessed  of  who  professes  such  principles,  and  who  feel#  no 
mtefnal  aeotfanent  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  th^ry,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine ;  and  also,  what  degree  of  aflbction  and 
bmeydlence  he  can  bear  to  a.  species,  whom  he  represents 
under  such  odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  sus^pti-* 
ble  of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  alfeetion.  Qrifweshpuld 
not  ascribe  these  princydea  wholly  to  a  oornq[M;ed  hearty 
we  must,  at  least,  aoooiuit  £»r  diem  frwi  the  most  oardess 
and  preoipitate  eauunination*  Stiperficial  reasoners,  inn 
deed)  observing  many  ftlse  pretences  among  nwikiDdf  and 
feding,. perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis* 
position,  might  draw  a  general  and  a  hssty  co:nctu$iQ% 
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that  all  is  equally  corrupted ;  and  that  men,  difierent  from 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 
istence^ admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in 
every  instance,  the  same  creatnres  under  different  dis- 
guises and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system;  that,  what- 
ever a£Pection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others, 
no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested ;  that  the  most  ge- 
;  nerous  friendship,  however  sincere,  is  a  modification  of 
self-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  seek 
only  our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  die  most  deep- 
ly engaged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of 
reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  take 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  di- 
vested of  all  selfish  considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  the 
most  generous  patriot,  and  most  niggardly  miser,  the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  ac- 
tion, an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seemingtendency  of  this 
opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  ofl^i  find  himself^  in  prac- 
tice, very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were  no 
strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect  Atticus  and  Horace 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  re- 
flection, as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  austerer  schools ;  and  among  the  modems, 
Hdbbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives ;  though  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religion,  which  might  supply 
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the  .defects  of  his  philosophy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  Hob- 
bist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendsh^) 
in  the  world  without  hypocrisy  or  disgoise ;  though  he 
aiay  attempt,  by  a  philosophical  chemistry^  to  resolve  the 
,elemeDts of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
^  variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  imagina- 
tion prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  selfish  aystem,  to  make  the  widest  differoice  in 
human  characters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interested*  I  esteem 
the  man,  whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  direct- 
ed as  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him 
serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and 
enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same, 
and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  djfierence  between  them.  Each  character,  notwith- 
standing these  inconsiderable  differences,  appears  to  me^ 
in  practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natural 
sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  things, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtle  reflections  concerning  the 
nunute  origin  of  these  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  inspire  me  with  coraplar 
cency  and  pleasure,  even  though  I  learn  from  philosophy, 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  arises  from  the  most  mi- 
nute difierences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others  ? 
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J9ut  tbong^  the  question,  eoBcamifig  the  uiifv^eryal  or 
fffkxti/d  s^lfi^hMf^  of  man,  be  iMd>  so  materifils  •$^i#  Ujsmdly 

seqncBioe  ia  t)ie.q9ecttlathie  scieaoe  of  huadaii:  nttme^  aad 
16  a propct  object  ot  cvenoBity  aod  iaqiiirjr*  It  flMgr-BOty 
tbert&vs^  be  nnsmtebie^  m  tins  places  to  bestow  a  fcip  ve- 
BodaoviB  upon  it^. 

Tbs  iiKMSt  obvMBii  objeetion  io  the  eolfid^'hypotkeibis, 
that  as  it  k  cmtmfjr  lo  covunon  fteUng  and  our  laoat  uii- 
j  poqudioed  noliaiu,  these  is  reqaind  tliieUglieifafltrfltdi  of 
:  pfaiianpliy  to  cetabliak  so  extniondiiiary  a  {paradox*  To 
the  most  careiesi  ofasenwov  these  appesr.to  be  raehdiqpo- 
sbioiis  B8  beaercdence  and  genenasky ;.  ancb  afieetioaa  as 
b^Wf  frieodsjiipy  compasskm^  gnttitiide.  Theae/seaftimeals 
fafiTe  their  causes^  efflbcts^  object^  and  apenatiOBS,.  aiacked 
by  common  kngtiage  and  obstr?atiop^  and  plaiidy  dislob- 
gaished  from  those  of  the  selfish; pagwinsfc  And  as  this  is 
dieobvious  appearance  cf  diing%  itmiist  be  admitted^  tiil 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  wUdi,  by  penetradng 
deeper  into  human  natarey  may  prove  the  former  afti> 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter*  Ail 
attempts  of  thi$  kind  have  hitherto  proved  firoitjess^  and 
seem  to  have  proceeded  entardy  from  that  loreof  snaptt- 
cUj^  which  has  be^i  the  source  of  much  fidse  reasodiag 
in  philoscq>hy.  I  shall  not  here  cater  into  any  detail  oa 
the  present  subject  Many  able  philosophers  haye  shoara 
the  insufficiency  of  these  systems;  and  L  shall  take  for 
granted  what,  I  believe,  the  smallest  vefleeticm  will  make 
evid^it  to  every  impardal  inquiiar. 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  sti^oagest  pre^ 
sumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for.  the  futoa^ 

*  Sec  Note  [00.] 
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be  invented)  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  be^ 
nevolent  from  the  selfUh  aflbctions,  and  reduce  all  the  va^ 
rious  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity* 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  philosophy  as 
in  physics*  Many  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  to 
first  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  scru* 
tiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  Instances  of  this  land  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  *,  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general 
presumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always 
lies  on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  causey 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  pro* 
bably  the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher,  in  the  e:(plica« 
tion  of  his  systan,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  Very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose  them  es* 
sential  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  we 
have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  against  so  fat* 
lacious  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or  ima* 
gihation ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertioia 
of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity  in  the  former. 
Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed,  frequent- 
ly concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  conr* 
founded  with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vanity 
or  self-conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  more  prevalent: 
But  there  is  no  instance,  that  a  concealment  of  this  natum 

•  MooK  FonteneUe. 
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bas  ever  arisen  from  the  abstmseness  and  intrlcfH^  of  thd 
moftivfe.  A  man  dbat  baa  lost  a  fricind  and  piiiion  may 
flatter  himself  that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  senti^ 
ments,  wifiioiit  any  mixture  of  harrow  or.  interested  coosi^ 
derations ;  jJ^nt  a  man  that  grieves  for  a  valuable  friend j 
who  needed  his  patronage,  and  protection ;  how  ean  w^ 
sappose  that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  ftom  some 
metaphysical  regards  to  a  self-interest,  whidi  has  no  foun«* 
daiion  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that  mi&ate 
kheels  and  spr&igs,  like  those  of  a  watch)  give  motion  to 
a  loaded  wa^goui  as  accoimt  for  the  origin  of  passion  from 
such  abstrtise  raOeotions. 

-.  Aniinals  are  fi>iind  susceptible  of  kindiness^  both,  to  theif 
afai'.specfies  and  to  ours ;.  nor  is  Iher^  in  this  case,  the 
Jeast  susptxnohiof  di^ise  or  artifice.  Shall  we;  account 
for  idl  Cfatr  sentiments^  too»  from  refihed  deductions  of 
selCtinterest?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested  benevolelio^ 
yn  the  inferior  spedes,  by  what  rule  of  analogy  caft  we  rer 
Ase  it  in  the  superior? 

I^^ove  between  A^  sesies  begets  a  templaoencor  and  goodr 
•^HIl^  Tcsry  dktibct  from  the  gratifiqaticm  of  an  oj^^^ie^ 
Tenderness  to  their  offspring,  in  fdl  sensible  being$»  is  ccrni^ 
monly  aUe  alotie  to  counterbalance  the  strongestmotives 
of  self-love)  and  has  vuo  dianner  of  dependency  on  thataf- 
fection«^  What  lAteresI  call  li  fond  mother  have  in  view« 
.who  k)ses  her  health  by  assiduous  attendance  on  her  ^kHf. 
'Child^  and  afterwards  languishes  and  dies  of  gri^,  whe^ 
-freed,  by  its  death;  from  the  slavery  of  that  attendance  ? 
*  Is  gratitude  no  aXeetion  of  the  human'br^astf  or  is  that 
:4  wfard  mecely^  nx^thout  any  meaning  or  reality  ?  {lave  w^ 
aio:8atiafiu3taon  in  one  man's  collipany  above  another's^^and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  prevent  us  from  all  |>articjpation  in  it  ?  Or 
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wtkat  islit  bmMmmiy  that  glyes  us  any  partac jpation  in  it^ 
eism  srhile  aim  and  pvesoti^  faat  our  affection  pad  r^ffl'd 
tixliiip?  1     .        • 

* :  llw9e  and  a  dioicsand  oUmt  ijatanoes  ar e  Ditf 
neiiil  bene  volence  in  bamaB  nature^  where  na  nori  infe^reit 
binds  as  (b  Ae  object  And  bow  an  •n^eqrtaairjf  interest^ 
known,  and  ayowed  for  sncli^  cab  be  the  ar%in  of  an j.pa»- 
sion  or  emotion,  seems  diflBwalt  to  explain.  Nasathfaetoiy 
hypotliesiB  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discoTered,  net  is 
there  the  smallest  peobabiUty  that  the  futuie  indnstsycf 
men  will  erier  be  attended  with  mbce  iavnasable  Eueoess^ 
But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  die  ni^tervWesbaM 
find,  ihat  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  diainlmeAed 
beaerplence  distinct  from  sd£*lo¥e,  has  really  mere  auM 
j^Aici^  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  theanaloggr^bf  nil 
tni%  than  that  which  ^eteads  to  resolve  all  ficiendshiqp  Jind 
bamanityuilo  this  latter  principle*  There  are  bodily  wiaite 
br  appetites  acknowiedgied  by  every  one,  which  he^deasarii^ 
precede  all  semmal  enjoyment,  -and  carry  us  diceotly  to  seek 
possesion  of  the  olyect  Thus,,  hanger  and  tksrk  iurat 
eating  and  drinking  for  iheir  end;  asid  inhn  the  gralifif 
cation  0I  these  primary  c^ipetites  arises  .a;  pieasaac^  adinh 
inaybecoine  the  (abject  of  another^  spteies  bf  deaiie  or  in» 
clination  that  is  secondary  and  inteiieqted*  In.  the  saibe 
manner,  there  sfce  mental  passions,  by  which  «e;B0e.imi 
IKttad  immediately  to  seek  particular  obfscts^  soah  as 
fianai  or  power,  or  migmnoe,;  without  any  regard  totim 
terest;  laariwijitn  these  qlfBcts  are  attnBBd|a.pleasiag:ent 
je^ment  easoes,  as  ttie  oonsequenoe  bf  any  indalgod  affso* 
€knSi.  Natnre  must,  by  the  inteisnal  frasne  and  Qonstitm 
tion  of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensi^  to  fHne.eixa 
we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue 
it  f^om  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  &f  hflp|)!he|^s/lf 
r  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  he  Void 
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of  ambitioDf  power  gives  me  no  enjojment :  If  I  be  not 
angry,  the  pnniRhment  of  an  adversary  is  totally  indifferent 
to  me.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  which  points 
immediately  to  the  object^  and  constitotes  it  our  good  or 
happiness;  as  there  are  other  secondary  passicms  which 
afterwards  arisen  and  pursne  it  as  a  part  of  our  happineaSf 
when  once  it  is  constituted  such  by  our  original  a&ctions* 
Were  there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self- 
love,  that  propensi^  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  be* 
canse  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender 
pains  or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  happiness  to 
avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this  majr 
likewise  be  the  case  with  benevdi^ice  and  friendship,  and 
thattfrmn  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may  feel 
a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good,  which,  by  means 
of  that  affection,  becomes  onrowngood,  andisafterwacds 
pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benev<dence  and 
aelf-enjoyment?  Who  sees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the 
finoe  alone  of  passion,  may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to 
make  us  knowingly  neglect  every  consideration  of  ease^  in- 
terest, or  safety;  and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse 
<»ur  very  souls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  ^  ?  And 
what  a  malignant  philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  al-< 
low,  to  humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which 
are  indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  etunity 
and  resentment?  Such  a  philosophy  is  mwe  like  a  satire 
than  a  true  delineatiDn  or  description  of  human  nttture ; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundatimi  for  paradoxical  wit  and 
caiUery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  argument 
<«r  nwsoning, 

•  AnunMq[u«  ia  Tulnere  j^onunt.     Vuo. 

Pum  altiri  qocmi,  ml  ncgOgens,  mj%  Sbvieca.  of  Anger,  De  Ira,  I.  u 
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jThe  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  flomemore  par- 
ticular explication  of  the  origin  and  natare  of  Justice^  and 
to  nmrk  some  differences  between  it  and  the  other  Tirtues. 
The  social  Tirtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert 
dieir  influence  inune£ately  by  a  direct  tendency  or  instinct^ 
which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object^  moving  the 
aflectibns,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme  or  system,  nor 
the  consequences  resultingfrom  the  concurrence^  imitation^ 
or  example  of  others.  A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his 
child;  transpMted by  thatnaturalsympathy which  actuates 
him,  and  which  affords  no  leisure  to  r^ect  on  the  senti- 
ments or  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  like  circum- 
stances. A  generous  man  cheerfully  embraces  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  his  firiend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself 
under  the  dominimi  pf  the  beneficent  afifections ;  nor  is  he 
concerned  whether  any  other  person  in  the  uHJiverse  were 
ever  before  actuated  by  such  noble  motivte,  or  will  ever 
afterwards  prove  their  influence.  la  a}I  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object,  and 
pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person  loved 
and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In  this  they 
acquiesce.     And  as  the  good  resulting  from  their  benign 
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influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  it  also  excites  the 
moral  sentiment  of  approbation ,  without  any  reflection  on 
farther  consequences,  and  without  any  more  enlarged  views 
of  the  concurrency  or  ixiput^tipn  of  Jhe  other  members  of 

4  I 

society.  On  the  contrary,  wer^  the  getierous  friend  or  dis- 
interested patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  benefi- 
cence ;  this  would  rather  enhance  hb  value  in  our  eyes,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  ex- 
alted flints*  .   ■  ■     ^ 

The  case  is  not  the  saiae  wkh  4ih^  social  virtues  of  justice 
and  fidelity.    They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  to- the  welM>eing  of  maAfcind :  But  the.  bepe^t 
Resulting  from  tfacm  is  not. the  conse<)u^ce  of  every  indit 
vidual  sh^le  act;  faut  afrne»  fibm  the  whole  scheme  ost 
system^  concurred  ih  by  the  wholes  or  the  gifel^ter  part  of 
the  sodety.    General  peace  and  ord^  are  the  atteaidanih 
of  justice,  ox  a  general  abstinence  from  the  possessions  of 
odiers :  But  a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of 
one  individual  citizen  may  frequently,  considered  in  itseU^ 
be^  productive  of  pernicious  eonsequences*    The  result  of 
the  individual  acts  ii  here^  in  many  instanoes,  directly  opr 
posile  to  that  6f  the  whole  system  of  actionb ;  and  thefor^ 
mer  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  lattes  is,  to  the 
high^t  degree,  advantageous.    Riches  inherited .  firom  ^ 
parent  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  ihstrument  of  mis- 
chief.   The  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance,  b^ 
hurtful^    Its  benefit  arisefs  only  from  the  observance  qf 
the  general  rule;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  compensation  b^ 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ilk  and  inoonveniences  which 
flow  from  particular  characters  and  situations. 

CJyi^us,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  c»ly  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  oh  a  Iknited  fit- 
ness and  cenveniciycc,  when  he  assigned  the  long  coat  to 
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ilbe  faU  boy^  and  tlud  Ihart  «0ftC  W  tb«  otb^r  of  iM^^^r 

aiae«  .Hia  goTemor  isptracted  him  better ;  white  h^  ppa4*- 

.^  out  more  enh^ged  yiew;)  tod  cooaequeiice^  and  jfi- 

focmed  his  pupil  of  the  generaly  inflexible  rulef^  Q^^ISf^ 

:  ry  to  support  general  peaiee  and  order  in  ^oci^y*  ' . 

-^    The  happiness  and  proqpeiity  of  jsuinkind*  an^Ujcfr^ 

.  the  social  yirtoes  of  besievolence  and  its  subdivision%'  uuff 

be  Gonqpared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  handsg  whioh  stiM 

rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heagx^d  npOm  it#  Md.  receives 

iiscreaae  proportional  to  the  dilkeoee  and  carp  of  ea<;h 

workman.    The  same  happiness,  raised  by  the  social  vir- 

.tneof  justice fmd  its  subdivision^f  maybe  compared  p 

'  the  hnilding.  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  stone  woul^ 

t of  itself  fall  to  the  ground;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  sup- 

:  ported  biit.  by  the  mutual  assistance  and  combinatipn  of 

*  its  oonresponding  parts*  ^ 

t  AIL  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  properljy,  as  w^l 
•as  all  civil  lavs,  are  general,  and  rq^ard  alone  some  essei^- 
-  tial  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  intoconsidera- 
:  tion  the  characters,  situations,  and  connections  of  the  per- 
r  son  concerned,  or  any  particular  consequence  w^idh  mi^ 
:  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws^  in  any  par- 
>culajr  case  which  offers.  They  d^vive,  without  scruple, 
.  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions,  if  acquired  by  mis- 
take, without  a  good  title ;  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  a 
i  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped  up  immense  stores  of 

•  superfluous  riches*     Public  utility  requires  thatpropertjy 
?  should  be  regulated  by  general,  infle^^ble  rules;^  and  tham|i 

such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  the  saone  end  of  public 

-utility,  it  is  imipossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  psxtieular 

-haodships,  or  make  beneficial  consequence^  result  from 

every  individual  case.     It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  qr 

scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and  |f 
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tKebdanceof  good)  isn  the  maioy  do  t&ereby  prqfkmderate 
mudi  above  that  of  eviL  Etcii  the  general  laws  of  the  uoi- 
rene,  thoi^h  phumed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  cannot  exdude 
all  evil  or  inecHtvenienoe,  in  every  particular  <^ration» 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Bome,  tbat  justice  arises  from 
Human  Convrntioks,  and  proceeds  from  the  volontary 
dioie^  consent^  or  ocmibination  of  mankind.  ^  If  by  eon- 
WHiuM  be  here  m^eant  a  promiae  (which  is  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  wordO  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
position.    The  observance  of  promises  is  itself  one  of  the 
~most  considerable  parts  of  jostice;  and  we  are  not  surely 
,'  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
,  to  keep  It.   But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  sense  of  com- 
'  mon  interest;  which  sense  each  man  feels  in  his  own  breas^ 
^bich  he  remarks  in  bis  fellows^  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of 
actions  which  tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned^ 
that,  in  this^^nse,  justice  arises  from  human  conventicms. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  par- 
ticular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtfiil  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals;  it  follows, 
ihat  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an  eye 
to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the  concur- 
rence of  his  f^ows  in  the  same  conduct  and  behaviour. 
Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  consequences  of  each 
act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
his  self-love^  might  often  prescribe  to  him  measures  of  con- 
duct very  different  from  those  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
strict  rules  of  right  and  justice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common  eon- 
irention,  for  eomsion  interest,  without  any  promise  or  con- 
tract :  Thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  ex- 
change; thus  speech,  and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed 
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bf  human  convention  and  agreement*  Whatever  is  ad<> 
rssxtt^gtoMs  to  two  or  more  persons,  if  all  perform  their 
part ;  bat  what  loses  all  advantage,  if  only  one  perform, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  otherwise 
be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that  scheme 
of  conduct*. 

The  word  naiural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  senseii^ 
-and  IS  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to  dis*  / 
pute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.   If  s^love^  if  be^  ' 
nevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason  and  forethought  be  ' 
also  natural ;  then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to  jus^ 
tice^  order,  fidelity,  property,  society.    Men's  inclination,  , 
their  necessities,  lead  them  to  combine ;  their  understand** 
ing  and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  im- 
possible, where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  from  these 
passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe 
like  passions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infidlibly  and  certainly  had 
place  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individaal  of  the 
human  species.    In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
may  justly  be  esteemed  natural  \ 

Among  all  civiliaed  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant  en* 
deavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  pardal  from 
the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence  of  judges 
by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as  may  be  equal 
to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  the  bench,  even 
in  the  smallest  instance,  to  regard  private  friendship  or  en- 
mity ;  it  is  certain  that  men,  where  they  imagine  that  there 

•  See  Nor£  [PP.j  »»  See  NOTi;  [QQ.J 
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was  no  other  reason  for  the  preference  of  their  adversary 
but  peraonal  favour,  are  iqpt  to  entertain  the  strongest  ill- 
will  against  the  magistrates  and  judges.  When  natural 
reasooy  therefove^  fieints.oat  no  fixed  view  of  public  utilL- 
tjr,  by  which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  dedded,  po- 
sitive laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  direct 
die  procedure  of  all  Courts  of  judicature*  Where  these 
two  fiul,  as  Q&fexL fafqppen%  precedents  are  called  for;  and 
«  former  dedsion,  though  given  itself  without  any  snffidtot 
reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  deci- 
aion.  If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be  wanting,  imper&ct 
and  indirect  ones.ar^  brought  in  aid;  and  the  controvert- 
ed case  is  ranged  under  th^n,  by  analogical  reasonings, 
and  comparisons^  and  similitudes,  and  correspondence^ 
which  are  often  more  fanciful  than  neaL  In  general,  it 
may  safely  fae  affirmed,  that  jurisprudence  isy  in  this  r^ 
spect,  different  from  all  the  sciences ;  and  that  in  many  <)f 
•its  nicer  question^  there  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
Imth  or  felsehood  on  either  side.  If  one  pleader  bring 
the  case  under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined 
analogy  or  comparison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a 
Joss  to  fiiid  an  opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the 
preference  given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  op 
taste  and  imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument  Pub- 
lic utility  is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature; 
and  this  utility  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controver- 
sies :  But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indiffe- 
rent, present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  party  ^. 

We  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  sulgect, 
that  after  the  lawis  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of  geoeral 

•  See  Note  [RR,] 
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Utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which  result  to 
an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 
sal blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  ikiine,  and  oyghi  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap- 
point my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and  of- 
fend every  bystander.  It  is  a  public  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
rules  of  equi^  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as 
an  individufd  is  iejurect.  And  though  the  second  consi-' 
deration  could  have  no  place^  were  not  the  former  pre« 
viQUsly  estaJUisbed ;  for  otherwise  the  distinction  of  wine. 
and  thine  would  be  unknown  in  society;  yet  there  is  no 
question  but  the  regard  to  general  good  is  mu^  enforce^, 
by  the  resp^t  to  pi^li<5ular*  What  injures  the  comipunis 
ty,  without  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly^ 
diought  of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also 
conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one^  no  wonder  th^ 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  behaviour^ 
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jNothing  is  more  usual  dian  for  jAilosophers  to  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  engage  in  dis* 
putes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  thej  are  handling 
controversies  of  the  deepest  importance  and  concern.  It 
was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so  frivolous  and  endless, 
that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with  the  utmost  caution,  the 
object  of  our  present  inquiry;  and  proposed  simply  to  col- 
lect, on  the  one  hand, « list  of  those  mental  qualities  which 
are  die  olject  of  love  or  esteem,  and  fcHin  a  part  of  per- 
sonal merit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those 
qualities  which  are  the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and 
which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed 
of  them;  subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin 
of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame*  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided  the 
terms  virtue  and  tice ;  because  some  of  those  qualities  which 
I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  receive,  in  the  English 
language,  the  appellation  of  talents  rather  than  of  virtues ; 
as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  qualities  are  often 
I  called  dtfidx  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
expected,  that  before  we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we 
should  exactly  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should 
mark  the  precii»e  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices 
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and  defects ;  and  shonld  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of 
that  dlstinGtion.  But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  Has 
nndertakjogf  which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati^ 
cal  inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflections^ 
which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  presenit 
subject 

FkrUfl  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a  precise  de« 
finitioncan  be  given  of  theoneascontra^distinguished  from 
the  othen  Were  we  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  estima« 
ble  qualities  alone^  which  are  voluntary,  are  entided  to  the 
appellation  of  virtues,  w.e  shonld  soon  recollect  the  quali^ 
ties  of  courage,  equanimi^,  padence,  sel£<:ommand;  with 
many  others,  which  almost  every  language  classes  imder 
this  appellation,  though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
our  choice.  Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone 
which  prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and  are 
commonly  denominated  the  socio/  virtues ;  but  that  this 
very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  another 
species.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  between  m* 
totocfturf  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm  the  last  alone 
to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  because  they  alone  lead 
to  action,  we  should  find  that  many  of  those  qualitieSi 
usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  pene^ 
tration,  discernment,  discretion,  had  also  a  considerable 
influence  on  conduct  The  distinction  between  the  hfort 
and  the  Aeorfmay  also  be  adopted:  The  qualities  of  the 
first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  immediate  exertion 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  Uiese 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  ^tues ;    But  industry, 
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fn^^ty^  temparance^  secferf,  penevenuce^  and  nmny 
oilier  laildaUe  ponsvien  m  habits^  genendly -stfkd  virttie^ 
ace  fgpertcd  without  any  imixiediate  oeiitinicnim  tbe  per^ 
9an  poasessed  of  them»  and  areondy  known  to  hi|n  by  theif 
cActSb^  It  is  ibrtunate,  amidst  all  this  8eemmg  petpkxity; 
that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  possttdy  be 
of  any  importance.     A  morale  philosophical  disbaiai^e, 
Deeda  not  enter  into. all  those  cf^nices  oE  Langm^e,  which 
afe  sovariabla  indiflGbrentdiakets^  andindifflbrentag^bf 
the  aamedialeCL .  Bat,  on  the  whole,  it  aeema  to  tate,  that 
though  it  is  always  allowed  that  there  aBBTia^esof  many 
different  kinds,  jet,  when  a  man  is  called  wimmu,  or  ip  de^ 
BOBsmiated  a  man  of  virtue^  we  chiefly  regaid  hin  social 
qpEudities,  which  are  indeed  the  inosi  Tainable.  It  tt  at  th^ 
sanie  time  certain,  that  any  reioarkablB  defect  in  courage) 
temperance,  economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of 
mind,  would  beieBve  even  a  very  good-4iatujned,  honeat 
man  of  this  honourable  appeUatioB.    Who  did  ever  say^ 
except  by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  aman  ofgreat 
rartn^  bot  an  egregious  bloddiead  ? 
•    Bat,  seconiBgt  it  is  no  wonder  that  langoagCB  should  net 
be  veiy  precise  in  marking  theboundams  betlveen  virtues 
and  talent^  vices  and  defects.;  sitiee  there  is  so  little  jdis^ 
tinetion  made  in  our  intei^nal  estimation  of  them*;  It  aeems 
indeed  certain,  that  the  MnHmmit  of  ocmscious  woiJtfa,  itbe 
aelf^aaCisfaetion  proceeding  from  a.review  of  a^ipaifs  own 
eendfict  and  diaracter ;  it  seems  certain,  I  eay,  that  thk 
aentimmt,  which,  though  the  most  common  of  all^thers^ 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  ktagaage%  arises  frenLthe  en^ 
dowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  industry 'andingeaWK 

ty,  as  well  as  from  any  ^ether  mental  exoelknces^    Who; 

I  •  ♦ 
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€kn  the  olher  luuid,  k  not  deeply  mortified  with 
on  hit  own  (My  and  dss9olatenes%  aind  feels  not  a  secret 
sting  or  compunctkon,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any 
past  occurrenoe,  where  he  behated  with  stupidi^  or  ill-.' 
Rumners  ?  No  time  can  effiice  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  fbolish  conduct,  orof  affironts  which  cowardice  or  im- 
pndence  has-  brought  npon  him.  They  still  haunt  his  so>* 
Ktary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts,  and  show 
him,  even  to  himself,  in  t^  most  contemptible  and  most 
odiottS  ec4ours  imagmable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal  firom' 
6AetB  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  .meannesses,  or^ 
more  4i*^ad  to  have  eacpoeed  by  raillery  nnd  satire  ?  And' 
is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our  bravery  or  learning,, 
our  wit  or-breeding,  our  eloquence  or  address,  our  taste 
or  abilities  ?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  not  with  06« 
tentatton ;  and  we  commonly  show  more  ambition  of  ex- 
eellingin  them,  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  themselves, 
which  are  in  reality  of  such  superior  excellence*  Good- 
nature and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispen* 
sably  required,  that,  though  the  greatest  censure  attends 
any  violation  of  these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  such 
common  instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support 
^  human.society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,- 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qnalittts  of 
their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endow|nenta 
of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues  bemg  supposed 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to  be  the  more 
usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-^ronceit ;  and  when  boasted 
of,  beget  a  strong  suspickm  oftl^se  sentiments^ 

It  is.  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward^  and  whether  a 
beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  contempt 
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tible  as  a  selfish  ungmeroiis  miser.  Gire  me  my  dioice!^ 
and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  hairiness  and  seI£«BJoy«» 
ment,  have  a  friendly  humane  heart,  than  possess  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united.  But  I 
would  rather  pass  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  ex* 
tensive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and  should  thence  ex* 
pect  stroi^per  instances  of  general  applause  and  admira* 
tion*  TIk  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  recep- 
tion which  he  meets  with  in  company,  the  esteem  pmd  him 
by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  depend  as  much 
upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part 
of  his  character.  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  and  were  the  fiurtfaest  removed  from  all  injustice 
and  violence^  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  rqptfded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  dhout  ?  If  sense  and 
courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
confi^sedly  form  a  considerable  part  ol  personal  merit ;  if 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied 
with  himsd^  and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will,  esteem, 
and  services  of  <^ers,  than  one  entirely  destitute  of  them ; 
if,  in  short,  the  eeniimet^  are  similar  which  arise  from 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  virtues,  is  there 
any  reason  for  being  so  extremely  scrupulous  about  a  tcard^ 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entided  to  the  denomiuation 
of  virtues  ?  It  may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  senti* 
ment  of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro* 
duce^  besides  its  being  if^irwr^  is  also  somewhat  diiffareid 
from  that  which  i^ends  \)ie  virtues  of  justice  and  humani* 
ty.  But  this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  tbenx 
entirely  under  difierent  classes  and  appellations*  The 
character  of  Cssar  and  that  of  Cato^  as  drawn  by  Sallust, 
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are  both  of  them  Tirtttoosy  in  the  strictest  and  most  limited 
sense  a£  the  word ;  but  in  a  diflferent  way:  Nor  are  the 
sentiments  entirely  the  same  which  arise  firom  them.  The 
one  produces  lore ;  the  other  esteem :  The  one  is  amiable ; 
the  other  awftil :  We  should  wish  to  meet  the  one  charac- 
ter in  a  friend ;  the  other  we  should  be  ambitious  of  in 
ourselves.  In  like  mattner^  the  approbation  which  attends 
temperance  or  indtetry,  or  frugalityi  may  be  somewhat  di& 
ferent  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  social  yirtues,  with- 
out making  them  adtirdy  of  a  different  species.  And,  in- 
deedy  we  may  observe^  that  these  endowments,  more  than 
the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them,  the  same  kind 
of  approbation.  Good  sense  and  genius  b^^etesteem  and 
regard  i  Wit  and  humour  excite  love  and  affection  K 

Most  people,  I  beUeve,  will  naturally,  without  premedi- 
taticm,  assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  judicious 
poet  I 

Virtat  (te  man  good  naftoio  ii  a  fool) 
Is  leiiM  and  ipirit  with  bumanit j  K 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  profuse 
expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea- 
sures, or  extravagant  gaming?  These  vices  (for  we  scruple 
not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  unpitied,  and  contempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

AchsBus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it. 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  object  <^ 
regard  and  compassion ;  his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and 
contempt  ^. 

•  See  Non  [XT.] 

^  The  Art  of  F^eMmng  Health,  Book  IV. 

*  Polybiufy  lib.  Tiiit  cap.  S. 
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The  precijMtate  flight  and  improvideiit  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wan,  afqpeaced  such 
notorious  blunders  to  Cicero^  as  quite  palled  his  friendship 
towards  that  great  .man.  In  tke  same  nujumer^  says  he,  as 
watii  qfdeoHUmssy  decent,  or  dMcrtHm  m  a  wUsitesSf  are 
Jbamt  io  aUemtie  our  qfibdions.  For  so  he  expresses  himsdf, 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philosofAer,  but 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend 
At^cus*. 

.   But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient-mo- 
ralists, when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  evexy  laudable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  honourable 
appellation.    This  leads  to  .the  third  reflection,-,  which  we 
proposed  to  make,  (to  wit,)  that  the  ancient  moralists,  the 
:  best  models,  made  no  material  distinction  among  the  dif* 
.  ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but  treat- 
<  ed  all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and 
'  made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral  rea- 
sonings.    The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  C^ffices  ^^  is 
that  sagacity  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake.    MagnaniptUy^  tern- 
perancey  decencj^j  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And 
as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received  di- 
vision of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties  form 
but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  his  subject  ^. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance, 
magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  a  man- 
ly o)^nnes5,  among  the  virtues  as  well  as  justice  and 
friendship. 

•  Lib.  ix.  epist.  10.  .  ^  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

*   Sv'C   NOTK   [UU.l 
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To  iutkut^  aad  to  oMmi^  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
omtinent,  af^Marad  to  aoine  of  tlie  aneients  a  simiteary 
oompiiehension  of  all  monfe. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  maMaooed  the  sentiment  of 
humaniqr  and  oompasaion,  but  in  order  to  pnt  his  disciples 
on  their  guard  i^inst  it  The  Tirtne  of  the  SMcs  seems 
to  consist  diiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  undeiMand* 
ing.  With  them,  as  mth  Solommi  and  the  eastern  mora- 
lists, f<dly  and  wisdom  are  equivaloat  to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David  *,  when  thou  doat  well 
unto  thyself  Ihate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek  poet,  who 
is  not  wise  to  himself  ^ 

Ffaitarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  philoso*- 
phy  than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Cbeece  and  Rome,  he  fiurly  sets  in  opposition  all 
dieir  blemidies  and  accomplishments  of  whatever  kind,  and 
omits  nothing  considerable  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  characters.  His  moral  discourses  contain  the 
same  firee  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  «,  b  es? 
teemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues.  Ne- 
ver was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more  equally  fit^ 
ted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding  and  obeying; 
and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
rendered  himself  dborer  to  the  general  or  to  the  army«  To 
none  would  Hasdrubal  entrust  more  willingly  the  conduct 
of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers 
discover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Chreat  boldness  in 
facing  danger ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  la* 
bour  could  fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind.     Cold 

•  Pttlm  xliz. 

*  Libk  lit  c«p.  i. 
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Ml  heat  were  mdiAerent  to  him:  Ifett  aad  drink  he 
umght  M  ftipplies  to  Ae  necesiities  of  nature^  not  asgra^ 
tifications  of  his  Toloptaoas  appetites*  Walking  or  t«st 
lie  used  indiscriiainat^y  by  night  or  by  day. — ^These 
great  VimpvM  were  balanced  by  great  Vicsa :  Inhmnan 
cmeky ;  perfidy  more  than  jmme :  no  troth,  no  faith,  no 
regard  to  oathi^  promises,  or  religion. 

The  tihiovcter  of  Akxander  the  SisEth,  to  be  found  in 
Onieeiaidiki S  M  pfetty similar, bnt  juster ;  andiaaproof, 
ttmt  even  the  modems,  where  th^  qpeak  naturally,  hold 
the  same  Imiguage  with  the  ancients.  In  this  pope^  says 
he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and  ju^fment :  Admira- 
ble prudence;  a  wonderful  talent  of  persuasion;  and  in 
all  momentous  enterprises,  a  diUgence  and  dexterity  in- 
onedible.  But  these  virims  were  itifinitely  overbalanced 
by  hiBvhut  no  faith,  no  reUg^oo,  insatiable  avarice,  ex.* 
orUtant  ambiUon,  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty* 

Polybius  ^  rqwehending  Timseus  for  his  partiality  ar 
gainst  Agathocles,  whom  he  himsdif  allows  to  be  the  most 
mruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  he  took  refiige  in 
•Syracuse^  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  fly ing  the  dirt  and 
smoke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a  potter ;  and 
i(  proceedii^  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  became 
master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ;  brought  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  into  the  utmost  danger ;  and  at  last  died  in 
old  age,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  dignity :  Must  he 
not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extraordinary, 
and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity  for  bust- 
ness  and  action  ?  His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  alone  related  what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  in- 
famy; but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Pbaise  and 
Honour. 

■  Lib.  L  fc  Lib.  xii. 
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Id  general)  we  may  observe,  tbat  the  diatiJictiou  of  r9t^  \ 
luntary  or  inyoluntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  ancieafa 
in  their  moral  reasonings ;  where  they  ikequently  treataft 
the  question  as  wry  doabtfiily  wieiker  wim  onM  h  icmg^  ; 
ornoi^?  They  justly  considered,  that  cowardice,  meanness^ 
levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly,  and  many  other  qualiiies 
of  the  mind,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed,  oon* 
temptible  and  odious,  though  independent  of  the  wilU  Nar 
could  it  be  supposed,  at  all  times,  in  every  man's  power  t» 
attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty.' 

And  here  there  recurs  the/intrth  reflection  which  I  pnr«> 
posed  to  make^  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  modern  phi^ 
losophers  have  often  followed  a  course,  in  their  moral  in- 
quiries, so  different  from  that  of  the  ancients.     In  later    ' 
times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  especially  ethics,  have  been    ! 
more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to-be  among  the  Heathens;  and  as  this  latter 
science  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  re-  . 
gard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen-  • 
timents  of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language, 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the 
difference  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise,  treat- 
ing all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily  ■    { 
led  to  render  this  circumstance,  otvobmiary  or  invaluniarpj      \ 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.     Every  one  may  em- 
ploy terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean 

■  Vid.  Plato  in  Menonc,  Seneca  de  Otio  Sap*  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
Viriutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  doneU  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  1 8.  ^schincs 
Socraticii%  Dial.  I. 
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time^  miigt  be  attowed,  tliat  semimenU  are  every  day  expe- 
rienced of  blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond 
AtedonunioDof  thewillorchoice^and  of  which  it  behoves 
xtBf  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosopheirs  at  least, 
to  give  some  satisfiu^tory  theoiy  or  explication. 

A  Uemish,  a  fimlt,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  d^prees  of  censure  and  disappro- 
bation, which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bottom, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  The  explication 
of  one  will  ea«ly  lead  us  into  a  just  conception  of  the 
others;  and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to 
things  than  to  verbal  appellations.     That  we  owe  a  duty 
to  ourselves  is  ooniessed  even  in  the  m€>st  vulgar  system 
of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  that 
duty,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that 
wbidi  we  owe  to  society.    It  is  probable  that  the  appro* 
bation  attending  the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  arises  from  similar  principles,  whatever  appel- 
ktian  we  may  give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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jVIt  friend  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in  his 
principles  as  in  his  person,*and  who  has  r.un  over,  by  study 
and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na^ 
tion,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a  considerate 
part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  civilized  and  intelligent 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fouru, 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose  inhabitants 
have  ways  of  blinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  mo- 
rals, diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  When  I  came  among 
them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  double  pains ;  first  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and  then 
to  know  the  import  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame 
attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,  and  a  character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described, 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  he  lived  in  the  stoictest  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Youfimcyj  said  I,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance, 
that  Changuis  U  ffour  mortal  enemy:  Have  to. extinguish 
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SMomeb ;  atid  I  nrnd  (har^fim  M  yom^  that  I  heard  him 
talk  qf  yon  m  Ae  mod  dbUgimg  mcamer^  But  to  my  great 
astonisbmeiit,  when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  perfectly,  I 
found  that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  affront, 
and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween these  persoris  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Alcheic  to  live 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  hb  invitation ;  as  1  found 
him  universally  esteemed  tor  his  personal  merits  and  indeed 
regarded  by  eveiy  one  in  FoufiLi  as  a  perfisct  character* 

One  evening  he  inviled  me,  as  an  amusement,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intewled  to  give  to 
OuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely  ena- 
moured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste  was  not  singular : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the  same 
errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that  this  mistress  of 
his  must  be  <Mie  of  the  finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  alrea^ 
dy  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted 
with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rise  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university 
where  Gulki  studied :  And  I  was  somewhat  ashaiued  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Ai^cheic's  cIkmcc  of  Gulki 
was  very  mudi  approved  of  by  all  the  good  company  in 
town ;  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gratified  his  own 
passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man  the  same 
good  office,  which  he  had  himself  owed  to  f^i<couF.  It 
seems  Axchsic  had  been  very  handasome  in  his  youd),  had 
been  courted  by  many  lover%  but  had  be$towed  bis  fa- 
vours ehiefly  on  the  sage  EiiCQur ;  to  whom  he  was  sup* 
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posed  to  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  astonishing  progress 
whidi  he  had  made  in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  sniprise^  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who  by 
the  bye  happened  also  to  be  hb  sister)  was  nowise  scanda- 
lised at  this  spedes  of  infidelitfr. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body)  that 
AijCHSIo  was  a  murderer  and  a  parridde,  and  had  put  to 
death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend  by  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  When  I  asked,  with  all 
the  caution  and  deference  imaginable^  what  was  his  mo- 
tive for  this  action ;  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then 
so  much  at  ease  in  his  circumstances  as  he  b  at  present, 
and  that  he  had  acted,  in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of 
all  hb  friends* 

TSjBLiiDg  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  cdebra- 
ted,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  acclama- 
tion, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a  stranger, 
which  of  all  hb  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applauded ; 
and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  Usbek.  This  CJsbxk 
had  been  to  the  last  moment  Alcheic's  intimate  friend, 
bad  laid  many  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved 
hb  life  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  had,  by  hb  will,  which 
was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  hb  fortune.  Alcheic^  it  seems,  conspired 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more^  most  of  them  also  Us- 
9EK'8  friends ;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hundred 
wounds ;  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  past  fa-^ 

ours  and  obligations.    Usbek,  said  die  general  voice  of 

^e  people,  had  many  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very 
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nces  were  shining,  magnificent,  and  generous :  But  this 
action  of  Alchsic's  sets  him  far  above  UanxK  in  thdeyes 
of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also  found 
highly  apphinded,  was  his  behaviour  towards  Calish,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  undertaking  of  some 
importance*  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Al* 
CHEic,  one  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  he  took  very 
patiently,  waited  the  return  of  Caush's  good  humour, 
kept  still  a  fair  correspondence  with  him ;  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  a£bir,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a 
happy  issue,  and  gained  to  himself  immortal  honour  by 
his  remarkable  t^nper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
FouBLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure,  Al» 
cajsic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  healthy  has  fairly  hanged 
himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and  applauded 
in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  says  each 
FouRLiAN,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  noble 
an  end ;  and  Axchsic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  during 
his  life,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his  last  moments, 
that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god 
ViTZU.  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  among 
the  Fourlians. 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamedeis,  are 
as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and  socia* 
bleness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic 
formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  composed  of 
ail  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Fouiuui ;  and  each 
of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where 
we  assembled.     I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  worse  pro- 
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vided  than  the  rest,  and  oiFered-him  a  share  .of  my  mess, 
which  happened  to  be  a  roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not 
but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled 
at  my  simplicity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so 
much  interest  with  his  clvb  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat 
in  common,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  whom  he  observed  to 
be  warii  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company ;  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fere, 
were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Alcheic's  life, 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Fointu. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Foviai, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ri-* 
dicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  replied  he, 
had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  oflen  men- 
tioned, did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and 
banter,  and  rally ;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever  distinguish 
whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then, 
that  my  story  is  improbable,  and  that  I  have  used,  or  ra- 
ther abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man- 
ners are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
of,  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinamboues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  I  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names  I  em- 
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ployed.  If  you  consider  arighti  there  is  xu>t  one  stroke  of 
the  fcuregoing  character  which  might  not  be  found  in  th« 
man  of  highest  merit  at  Athras»  without  diminishing  ia 
the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  character.  The  amours 
of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages  %  and  th^  exposing  of  their 
children^  cannot  but  strike  you  immediately.  The  death 
of  UsBEK  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of  Ceesar. 

AH  to  a  trifle,  said  I^  mtemipting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  discover  the  pa- 
rallel I  aimed  at  But  even  adding  this  circumstance^  we 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassins  ungrateful  trai* 
tors  and  assassins ;  though  you  know,  that  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  highest  characters  of  all  antiquity;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed  near 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  deliverers. 
And  if  you  think  this  circumstance,  which  you  mention, 
so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  compensate  it 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate 
their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  ft- 
tal  purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  Csesar ;  and  protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de- 
struction ^. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury- 
biades,  the  Spartan,  hb  commanding  officer^  who,  heated 
by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 

*  Hkc  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  bis  sister  by  the  fiitfaer. 
Solon's  law  forbids  paederasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dignity 
for  such  mean  pCTsons. 

*  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii.  Sactonius  in  ▼ita  C«saris. 
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same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  hinii)  Strike  !  cries  the 
Athaiian,  strike  !  but  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ;  and  you 
will  certainly  obserye,  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xeno- 
phon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  * ;  and  I  think 
I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  roan  of 
merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured 
traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable  to  be  named ; 
not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ilV*manners ;  and  having 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitable. 
He  might  conclude  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of  self- 
murder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd  blasphemies  in  his 
mouth.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  shall  have  sta- 
tues, if  not  altars,  erected  to  his  memory;  poems  and 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise ;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  themselves  by  his  name ;  and  the  mosl 
distant  posterity  shall  blindly  continue  their  admiration. 
Tliough  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they 
would  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence,  or 
poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us,  you 
now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them  of 
ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion, in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  modems 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geogra- 

*  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  iii.  sub  fine. 
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phy,  navigaiiou ;  in  these  we  justly  claim  the  superiority; 
but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ?  Your  re^ 
presentation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have  no  indul- 
gence lor  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  ages« 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  hiw 
of  England  ?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by  his  own  max- 
ims,  and  then  pronounce* 

There  are  no  manners  so  imiocent  or  reasonable^  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured  by  a 
standard  unknown  to  the  persons;  especially  if  you  em- 
ploy a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  some  circum- 
stances, and  extenuatmg  others,  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse.  All  these  artifices  may  easily  be  re- 
torted on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery,  both 
active  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  highest  vogue 
and  esteem ;  in  which  every  man  of  education  chose  for 
his  mistress  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his 
friend  and  companion,  and  valued  himself  .upon  these  in- 
famous conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times 
a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Oiytnpic  games ; 
in  which  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tameness  and 
facility  with  regard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave  her  full 
liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments  the  Athe- 
nians would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they  who  never 
mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with 
robbery  and  poisoning?  Which  would  they  admire  most, 
the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  pec^le  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed. 
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disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprisoned  by  the 
tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  love, 
serve^  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for  his  smallest  glory 
or  satisfaction.  These  noble  Greeks  would  probably  ask 
me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human  society,  or  of  some  in- 
ferior servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience,  that 
these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery.  If 
a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should  throw 
out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  against  them,  nearly 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
demagogues  every  day  regale  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him ;  but  in  order  to 
revenge  themselves,  they  oblige  him  immediately  to  run 
tliem  through  the  body,  or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  on  absolute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire 
them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their 
bosom-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them* 
selves  highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  tlieir  maxims  of  honour :  This  b  their  favourite 
morality. 

But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  disgrace^  no  infamy,  no  pain, 
no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man  of  rank  would  row 
in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  pri- 
son, would  suffer  any  tortures ;  and  still  preserve  his  wretch- 
ed life.  Rather  than  escape  his  enemies  by  a  generous 
contempt  of  death,  he  would  infamously  receive  the  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
erect  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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unhq^y  prisoners  is  carefuUy  studied  ftnd  practised :  And 
in  these  juls  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  volnntarily  to  shut  up 
several  of  his  children,  in  order  that  another  child,  whom 
he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merit  than  the 
rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow  in  every 
kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous 
in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation,  say 
1  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  Sa-* 
tumalia  ^,  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their  masters,  is 
seriously  continued  by  them  diroughout  the  whole  year, 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ;  accom- 
panied too  with  some  circumstances  which  still  farther  aug- 
ment the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  sport  only  elevates 
for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and 
whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever  above 
you:  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has 
subjected  to  them,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are 
absolutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue, 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 
praise,  and  magnify :  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer- 
ence and  respect:  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  su- 
periority of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
education  and  politeness.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so 
universally  detested  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The  strokes 
with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty  just,  and  yet 
you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any  people  are  to  be 

'  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
See  Luclan.  Epist.  Saturn. 
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found,  either  in  ftneient  or  modem  times,  whose  national 
character  is,  apon  the  wliole,  less  liable  to  exception.  Bat 
I  giTe  yon  tbanlcs  for  helping  me  ont  with  my  argument. 
I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  modems  at  the  expense 
of  the  ancients.  I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty 
of  all  these  judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  con- 
vince you,  that  fashion,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  chrilized,  intdil^nt  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in  this 
age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  are 
atso^  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelKgent  people ; 
and  yet  their  man  of  merit  m^ht,  irith  the  Athenians,  be 
an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  mcMre  extraordinary : 
These  two  people  ore  supposed  to  be  the  most  stmflaT  in 
thehr  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
times;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
resemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  between  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks.  What  wide  diflerence,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  morals^  must  be  found  between  civilized  nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  nations  whose  characters  have 
little  in  common  ?  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard 
for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and  examr- 
nang  the  first  prindples  which  eaeb  nation  establishes  of 
blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhone 
south ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  same  mountain,  and  are 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions,  by  the  Mine  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  difierent  inclinations  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  run  cause  all  the  di£ference  of  dieir  courses. 

lu  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and  a 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  eaob  other  ?  Good 
sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  of  mind : 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  insist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accident  di£fer.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to 
account  for  these  differences  from  the  most  universal  esta- 
blished principles  of  morals. 

The  Ghreek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly. I  shall  only  observe,  that,  however  blameable,  thqr 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause^  the  frequency  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  among  that  people;  and  were  reconmiend- 
ed,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  fiiendship,  sympathy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity  • ;  qualities  esteemed  in  all 
nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no  great 
di£5culty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise  point  where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  municipal 
law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  little  too  fiu*  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  matters  a 
great  way  into  the  other  extreme  K 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  his 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it :  It  is 
because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evU  than  death, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading^  feeling,  or  resenting  ^. 

^ow  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings, 
to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  if 

•  Flat  symp.  p.  182.     Ex  edit.  Ser.  »  See  Tnqulry,  Sect  IV. 

«  Flut  de  Amore  Prob'i,  sub  fine. 
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his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion,  and  our  scruples 
from  private  vengeance  ?  That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law, 
you  acknowledge :  And  must  the  highest  aggravation  of 
his  crime,  the  putting  of  himself  above  law,  form  his  full 
security  ?  You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great 
inconveniences  of  assassination ;  which  could  any  one  have 
proved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sen- 
timents in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif- 
ficulty, I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Grreek  gallan-* 
try,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more  natural 
and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neighbours,  it 
seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedom,  and  an 
open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity  and  constancy.  These 
ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs  of  nations  in- 
cline too  much,  sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to 
the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue;  and  where 
the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any  legislature  but 
a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is,  in  that  case,  the 
truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than' 
the  practice  of  duelling;  but  those  who  justify  it  say  that 
it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duellist,  you 
may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  courage,  his 
sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship;  qualities  which 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  which  have  been 
esteemed  universally  since  the  foundation  of  the  worid. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian  al- 

2  b2 
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lows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne.  Has  the  Deity  peimit- 
ted  it?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  preferable  to 
pain  and  infiuny. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morab  are  always  the  99Jfoe^  though 
the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  different. 
That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  this  subjecty 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  original 
principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erro- 
neous conduaions  can  be  corrected  by  sounder  reasoning 
and  larger  experience.  Thoc^  many  ages  have  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome;  thoi^gh  many  changes 
have  arrived  in  rdigion,  language,  laws,  and  customs;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable  inn 
novation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  moice  thaa 
in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  difEerenoe%  per- 
haps, may  be  observed  in  both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  low 
forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined  eye-brows  ^ :  But  the  ApoUo 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male 
and  female  beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  character  of 
Scipio  continues  our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and 
that  of  CJomelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recommend- 
ed by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  exceUenoe>  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  i<a^  or  <if(V«ea&b  to  a  imniio^^  orto 
others^  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be  aasig;nie4  far 
pr^tise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  wpuVl  be  the  sense  of  ex- 
tolling a  jfoorf  character  or  actiooD,  which,  M  the  smoe  time^ 
is  allowed  to  be  goodfiff  natiUnjf  f  All  the  differencea^  ^here- 

•  Spift  lib.  i.  epist.  7.     Also  Kb.  I  ode  3, 

*  OdkM.     F«ti«iuiM (cap.  8e»)joiss both •bMtdfeiiMtttac«i«» 
ties. 
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fbi^  in  morals,  may  be  redueed  to  this  one  general  foun- 
dation^  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views 
which  people  take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  di£fer  in  their  judgment  about  the  use- 
fulness  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral  quality  more 
useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at^ 
tention  of  mankind.'  ^  How  usual  is  it,'^  says  Tully  *, 
^  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and  other  barbarians, 
**  who  bear,  with  inflexible  constancy,  all  the  fatigues  and 
*^  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  are  immediately  dispirited  un- 
^  der  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languishing  distempw  : 
<^  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 
^*  the  slow  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness 
*<  and  disease ;  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
^  tacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions  I**  So 
different  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among  warlike 
or  peaceful  nations  !  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  Uiat,  as 
the  difference  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that 
arises  among  nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies 
the  most  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  merit 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimi^,  greatness  of  mind,  disdain 
of  davery,  infle^ble  rigour  and  integrity,  may  better  suit 
the  drcumstanoes  of  one  age  than  those  of  another,  and 
have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  public  affairs,  and 
on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advancement.  Our  idea  of  me^ 
ril,  therefore,  will  also  vary  a  little  with  these  variations; 

•  TiMc  Quest  Ub.  ii. 
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and  LabeOft  perhaps,  be  censured  for  the  same  qualities 
which  procured  Cato  the  highest  approbation. 

A  d^ree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious  in  a 
native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts,  and  en- 
c^arfiLges  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  Englislunan.  We 
are^ziot,  therefore,  to  expect,  either  the  same  sentiments, 
or  the  same  laws  in  Berne,  which  prevail  in  London  or 
Paris. 

Difierent  customs  have  ^o  some  influence  as  well  as  dif<- 
ferient  utilities;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to  the  mind, 
may  produce  a  superior  propensity,  either  to  the  useful  or 
the  agreeable  qualities;  to  those  which  r^;ard  self^  or  those 
which  extend  to  society.  These  four  sources  of  moral  sen- 
timent still  subsist;  but  particular  accidents  may,  atone 
time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow  with  greater  abundance 
tjian  at  another. 

The  customs  of  s(»ne  nations  shut  up  the -women  from 
all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that,  exc^t  where 
business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone  are  supposed  al- 
most wholly  incapable  of  mutual  discourse  and  entertain- 
mtot.  As  this  difierence  is  the  most  material  that  can 
happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also  produce  the  greatest 
variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not  al- 
lowed, the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  reserved  in 
their  commerce  with  the  fiur  sex,  and  to  have  imposed  on 
them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  decency.  We  have 
a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  *•  A  ,wi- 
dow,  injured,  ruined,  undone,  calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of 
her  nearest  friends  and  relations ;  and  though  never  before 

•  Onit.S3. 
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accustomed^  says  the  orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
m^i,  die  distress  of  her  circumstances  constrained  her  to 
lay  the  case  before  them.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth 
in  such  company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  hb  tutors,  to  make  them 
refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  law-suit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
bus's  sister  with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that 
notwithstanding  her  sham-marriage,  she  had  lived  with 
her  brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her 
divorce  from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  though  these  were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no 
way,  but  by  calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the 
question,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had 
seen  her  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  *.  So 
reserved  were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  except  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 
temnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of  any  event  in  the 
Greek  history  vfhich  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  wo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  in  modem  times,  particularly 
in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  females  enter  into  all  trans- 
actions and  all  management  of  church  and  state :  And  no 
man  can  expect  success,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their 
good  graces.  Harry  the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  the  fiur,  endangered  his  crown,  and  lost  his  life, 
as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 

*  In  OncCerem. 
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together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  giilantry. 
We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  wrf^  if  we  be  very 
anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qualities ;  and  cannot 
pretend  to  reach  alike  eveij  kind  of  advantage*  Instances 
of  licence,  daily  mukiplyixjg,  will  weaken  the  scandal  with 
the  one  sex,  and  teach  the  other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt 
the  famous  maxim  of  X«a  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female 
infidelity,  thai  if  one  hunoe  iij  it  ts  Imi  a  email  matter :  (f 
one  kmnoe  it  not,  it  is  making  K 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way  of 
adjusting  all  difierences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper  me^ 
dium  between  the  agreeabie  and  the  ueefid  qualities  of  the 
sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  this  Romans 
and. the  EInglisb  {fox  the  customs  o(  these  two  nations  seem 
similar  in  this  respect  ^) ;  that  is,  without  gallantry  %  and 
without  Jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  reason,  the  customs  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the 
present  are  very  different,)  must  be  the  worst  of  any ;  be- 
cause they  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  difierent  customs  of  nations  ajflfect  the  one 
sex  only :  Their  idea  (^  personal  merit  in  the  males  must 
also  be  somewhat  diJBferent  with  regard  eX  least  to  conver- 
sation, address,  and  humour.  The  one  nation,  where  the 
men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  of  pru- 
dence; the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the  onet  simplicily  of  man- 
ners will  be  in  the  highest  esteem;  with  the  otherpoliteness. 
The  one  will  distinguish  themselves  by  good  sense  and 
judgment ;  the  other,  by  ta^te  and  delicacy.    The  do- 

*  Quand  on  le  s^ait  c*est  pea  4e  chose ; 
Quand  o&  I'ignore,  ce  ii*est  rien. 
^  Sea  NoTs  [XX.} 

^  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not  that 
of  complaisance,  which  is  as  mvch  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  EngUnd  as  in 
any  other  country. 
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quence  of  the  former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate ;  that 
of  the  other,  in  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  naiural  effects  of  sach  customs. 
For  it  most  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influence 
on  national  manners :  and  many  events  happen  in  socie- 
ty, which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules. 
Who  could  imagine,  fi>r  instance,  that  the  Romans,  who 
lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very  indifferent 
about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  infamous;  while  the 
Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a  woman  but  in  their  own 
houses  were  continually  piping  singing  and  dancing  ? 

The  di£brenoesof  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government,  are  also 
very  obvious ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from  general 
riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance  or  learning* 
I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse  with  observing,  that 
different  customs  and  situations  vary  not  the  original  ideas 
of  merit(however  they  may  some  consequences)  in  any  very 
essential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young 
men,  who  can  aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may 
attempt  to  please.  The  MANMen,  the  Obnaments,  the 
Graces,  which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary 
and  casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same ;  and  coosists  chiefly  in  integrity,  huma- 
nity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid  and  use- 
ful qualities  crf'ijie  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  rq>Ued  Pai.ame0JbSi  may  have  some 
foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of  common 
life  and  ordinary  eondoctt  Experience  and  the  practice 
of  the  world  readily  cotreii  any  great  extravagance  on  ei* 
ther  side.  But  what  say  you  to  arifficial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  which,  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  these  are  founded  ? 
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What  do  you  understand  by  art^eid  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  I  wqilain  myself^  replied  he«  You  know, 
diat  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  litde  influence  on 
common  life^  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their  du- 
ty in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple^  they  thought 
that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to  themselves, 
and  were  litde  pleased  or  offisnded  with  those  virtues  or 
vices  which  only  a£Pected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hu- 
man society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the  business  of  philo- 
sophy alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  behaviour  and  de- 
portment; and  accordingly,  we  may  obserre^  that  this  be- 
ing the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  could  devate  himself 
above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  ascendant  over 
many,  and  produced  great  singularities  of  maxims  and  of 
conduct.  At  present,  when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allure- 
ment of  novelty,  it  has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but 
seems  to  confine  itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to 
sacrifices  in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the 
modem  religion,  which  inspects  our  whde  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our  words,^ 
to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule  so  much  the 
more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite,  thoug|h  distant 
rewards  and  punishments ;  and  no  infraction  of  it  can  ever 
be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extravagant 
philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  modem  times. 
We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic  name  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  DoMiNics  or  Lotolas,  or  any  canonized 
^donk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pascal,  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius,^  as  well  as  Diogenes  himself;  and  per- 
haps too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  in- 
clinations to  have  exerted  and  displayed  themselves. 
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Thefoandation  of  Diogenes's  conduct  was  an  endeavotar 
torenderhimaelf  an  ]ndq)endentbeing  as  mndi  as  posable^ 
and  tooonfineallhis  wants»  anddesires,  and  pleasures,  with- 
in himself  and  his  own  mind :  The  aim  of  Pascal  was  to 
keep  a  perpetual  sense  of  his  dependance  before  his  eyes, 
and  never  to  forget  his  numberless  wants  and  infirmities. 
The  ancient  supported  himself  by  maghanimily,  ostenta^ 
tion,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his 
foUow^creatUres.  The  modem  made  constant  profession  of 
hnmifity  and  abasement^  of  the  contebipt  andhatredof  hinv* 
self;  and  endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as 
far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek- 
were  in  order  toinurehimself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much 
as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public :  The  saint  refiised  him- 
self the  most  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
prove them,  and  scold  them:  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  towards  hb  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
soul  was  his  standard  principle ;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.  The 
most  ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and 
practice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison of  the  fiiture,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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tioB.  Where  then  b  the  tmiveraal  standard  of  mocais 
whidi  you  ta&  of?  And  what  rule  shall  we  eatablbh  for  the 
many  difierent,  nay,  contrary  eentiinents  of  nuoddod  ? 

An  eiqperiinent,  said  I»  which  succeeds  in  the  air»  will 
not  alwJBys  socceed  in  a  ¥800001.  When  men  dqwrt  from 
the  nyiTiins  of  common  reason,  and  aflect  these  arU^aal 
lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  answer  for  what  will 
please  or  displease  them.  They  are  in  a  differoit  element 
from  the  rest  of  maulrind ;  and  the  natural  principles  fA 
thttr  mind  play  not  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  left  to 
themselves,  free  from  the  iUurions  of  religious  superstition 
or  philoeophical  enthusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  every  inquiry  which  regards  religion  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  there  are  two  qaestipns  in  particular  which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  its  founda^ 
tion  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its  origin  in  human 
nature.  H^pily,  the  first  question,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant, admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least  the  clearest 
solution.  The  whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an  Intelli- 
gent Author ;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  serious 
reflection,  suspend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the 
primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But 
the  other  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  hu- 
man nature,  is  exposed  to  some  more  difficulty.  The  be- 
lief of  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally 
di£fhsed  over  the  human  race,  in  aU  places  and  in  all  ages ; 
but  it  has  neither  perhiqps  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in 
the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested.  Some  nations  have  been 
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discovered^  who  entertained  no  sentiments  ofReligioD,  if  tra- 
vellers and  historians  may  be  credited;  and  no  two  nations, 
and  scarce  any  two  men»  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  therefore^  that  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  primary 
impression  of  nature^  such  as  gives  rise  to  self-love,  affec- 
tion between  the  sexe%  love  of  progeny,  gratitude,  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precise  determinate  object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues.  The- 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secondary ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  <^ration,  too^  in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre^ 
vented*  What  those  pxindplea  are,  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief,  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are, 
wfai^  cUrect  its  operations^  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry. 


SECTION  I. 

TBAT  POITTHEISM  WAS  THE  PRIMARY  RELIGION  OF  MEW. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improvanent 
of  humansocie^,  from  rude  begiMiiiigs  to  a  state  of  great- 
er pctfeGlion»  polytheinn  or  idolatry  was,  and  necessarily. 
HMist  have  b^en,  the  first  and  most  anciest  religion  of  man- 
kindi.  This  apioion  I  sbat)  endeavour  to  confirm  by  the 
foBowlng  argunenls. 
(7>  It  is  a  matter  offhetineonlestable^  that  about  ITOOyears 
ago  aU  mankiad  ipere  poly  theists.  The  doubtfiti  and  seep- 
tieal  pMeiplea  of  m  few  philosophers^  or  the  theism,  and 
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that  too  not  entirely  pare,  of  one  or  tiro  nations,  form  no 
•bjection  worth  regarding.  BeboM  then  the  clear  testis 
many  of  history.  The  farther  we  mount  np  into  antiqui- 
ty, the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  intopolytheunui 
No  riiarfcs,  no  symptoms  of  any  more  perfect  religion.  The 
most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  still  present  us 
with  thfit  Bjsteta  as  die  popular  and  established  creed. 
The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  same  fact*  What  can  be  opposed 
to  so  fttU.an  eyideiioe  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in  an- 
cient times,  ai^ear  umyersally  to  have  been  polytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  br  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  ?  That  ii^ 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  discovered 
truth  ;  but  feU  into  error  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learn- 
ing and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  ccmtradict  all  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experience  con- 
cemii^  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
>The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  all 
•idolsters*  Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule*  Insomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
tSOl  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head : 
£at  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  toth^  natural  progress 
of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  first  ea- 
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tertain  some  gioveUiag  and  fiunilkir  Mticn  of  saperiar 
powen^  before  they  sfareleli  their  conceplioKi.to  Aaft  peiw 
iSfict  Beings  w^bettowedorder  an  the  whole  frame  of  ii»« 
tore.  We  any  aa  reaacpably  iwagings  that  men  inhaliited 
palaces  before  hate  and  ootti^ieiy  or  ahMJiadgBoaapfcrybo* 
Are  agncpllme ;  as  aaaevt  that  the  Deity'  appeared,  to  dram 
a  pnsespnity  ommsciaDt»  oqmipoient,  and  onmq^aeaen^ 
beftro  k  aEas  app^Aended  to  be  a  |Miiaw6d^  Iboogh  linii^ 
ed  being,  widi  buasn  passkma  and  appetites^  Ifaabs  and 
organs.  The  mmd  rises  gradoally,  faool  mfeiior  to  snpe» 
nor :  By  abstractiag  firom  what  is  imperfiBCI^  it  fimns  an 
idea  of  perfection :  And  slowly  diatiDgaishJi^  the  nobler 
parts  of  its  cnra  frame  from  ttiegrosser^  it  learns  to  trans* 
fer  only  the  former,  omeh  ekvatodand  refined,  toits  divi* 
nity.  Nothing  coold  distorb  this  natural  ppogresa  of 
thought,  but  some  diivioos  and  invineifale  argoment,  which 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pore  prindplea 
of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  boond^  tt^vnat  in» 
terral  which  n  interposed  between  the  hmmm  and  thedi- 
▼faie  aatnre.  Bi]tthoiighIaUow,lltttllieoaderandfnnBe 
of  the  miinMrfie,  when  accnrately  examined^  aflardi  sndi 
«n  argomant ;  yet  I  can  nerer  think,  that  this  oonndera- 
tion  coaldhave  an  influence  on  mankind,  when  they  iorm* 
ed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  quite  fimiiHar  to  u% 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  hoarever  ex* 
traordinary  or  surprising  these  otgects  in  thrtaselves,  they 
are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  anititwde,  with- 
out much  examination  or  impdry.  Adam  ristag  at  once, 
in  Pttradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  faculties,  would 
naturally,  as  represented  by  Milton^  be  aatoiiia|wd  at  the 
{^loriou<  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the 
earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  aad  would  be  led  to 
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mkf  whmm'iimytcmAaitBlweaiit  aroie:  but  a  barbarous, 
MBomilWMi  animal^  (tiich  aa  a  aiania  on  the  fifit  origin  of 
aacie<y»)ppeawd  hy  sodk  tiunaroiia  wants  and  paasioo^  has 
flo  Idiaie  to  adanin  the  v^olar  fiice  of  aatnrty  or  mtke 
ioqairies  eoBoaming  tiw  eavan  of  dune  objects  to  wUdi^ 
jrom  ha§  infcn<y»  hahaabaqp  gradnally  accnutomeiL  On 
dw  aontnor^  die  more  nrgnhr  and  iniifiirni>  that  isy  tiie 
move  peiAet  natore  qspearsy  die  more  is  he  famffiariaed 

aw  tftj  1^  die  IfHii  wv?1?iyjt  P*  ff^ffT*"*'**>  *"4  ^Mmiii^  t^     A 

■maatruua  birdi  escitea  his  cariosity,  and  is  deemed  a  pro- 
digy. It aknns  him  from  its  novelty;  and  immediately 
aete  him  a-tnmblin^  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  Bat 
an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  lindbe  and  organs,  is  to  him 
an  ordinary  apeetade^  and  psodnces  no  religious  opinion 
or  affseCiaD*  Ask  Um  whence  that  animal  arose?  he  will 
tdl  yoot  ^took  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these, 
whenoe?  From  die  copulatioQ  of  theirs.  A  few  removes 
satisfy  his  cmnosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  adistMice, 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  drem.  Imagine  not  diot  he 
will  so  aoM^  as  start  the  question,  whence  die  first  animal ; 
nmrii  less,  whence  die  whole  system  or  vnited  fidbric  of 
the  nniferse  arose.  Or,  if  yov  start  soeh  a  qncstion  to 
faim^  eiqpeet  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  widi  any 
amdety  about  a  sulgect,  so  remote^  so  uninteresting,  and 
which  so  mudi  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

Butfiffdicr,  if  men  were  atfirst  led  into  thebdief  of  one 
superior  Bdng,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of  nature, 
diey  could  never  pos^Iy  leave  that  belief,  in  order  to  env- 
brace  polydieism;  but  the  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
at  first  produced  and  diffused  over  mankind  so  mi^;nifioent 
an  opinicm,  must  be  able,  with  greater  fodlily,  to  preserve 
^it.  The  first  inventibnt  and  proof  of  any  doctriae  is  omch 
more  difficak  dian  the  sqpporting  and  retakiinf  of  it 
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Tbere  is  a  great  di&rence.  between  historical  fiiots  and 
specalative  opinioDS ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  pro* 
pagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  .other.  'An 
historical  fiict^  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  from  eye* 
witniesses  and  contemporaries^  is  disguised  in  eveiy  sncqes* 
•ive  narration,  and  mayat'last  retain .  but  very  smaU»  if 
any»  resemUance  of  ithe  oriirinal  truth  on  which  it  wits 
founded.  The  frsul  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  eicag^ 
geration,  their  supine  carelessness;  these  priaeiples^  if  ^not 
coorredted  by  books. and  writing^  soonptfVert  the  account 
of  historical  events ;  where  argonient  or  reasohing  has  lit- 
tle or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fiibles  of 
Herqilesy  Theseus,^  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history  corrupted  by  tradition. 
But  with'  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise*  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
dear  and.obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  witn  the  generally 
of  siankind,.  Uie  same  arguments,  which  at  first  diffused 
the  opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  in  their  originalpn- 
rityL  If  the  arguments  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  re- 
mote from  vulgar  af^rehension,  the  c^Mnions  will  always 
be  cebfined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave 
the  opntemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  im- 
mediately be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever 
side  of  this  dilemma  we  take,  it  must  ^)pear  impossible, 
diat  theism  could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary 
religion  of  the  .human  race^  and  have  afterwards,  by  its 
corruption,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  obvious, 
prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse^  it  keeps  the 
principles  entii^ely  from  the  knowledge  o(  the  vulgar,  who 
are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  priniiiple  or  opinion. 
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SECT.  II. 


ORIGIN  OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  inqui* 
ring  concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  of  un* 
instructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  intel- 
ligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception  but  of 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on  this 
vast  machine^  and  adjusted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one 
regular  plan  or  connected  system.  For  though  to  perscms 
of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  ab- 
surd, that  several  independent  beings,  endowed  with  supe* 
rior  wisdoin,%iight  conspire,  in  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary' sup- 
pontibn^  which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  confess- 
ed aeither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessify.-*- 
AU  thiiKgs  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every 
thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.  O&e  des^n  prevails 
throughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind 
4o  acknowledge  one  author ;  because  the  concepticm  of  di& 
ferent  authok's,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  (^e» 
ralions,  serves  only,  to  give  perplexity  to  the  im^uoation, 
without  bestowing  any  satisfaction  on  the  understandings 
The  statue  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  thj^ee  artists :  But  it  is  certaiti,  that.wieife'  we  nd 
told  80y  we  should  neveir  have  imagined,  that  a  groupe  of 
figures-cut  from  one  stone^  arid  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  woric  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  >  To  ascribe 
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any  single  efiSect  to  th«  GombinatioD  of  several  causesy  is 
not  surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 
G       On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  we 
trace  the  fixitsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  several  limited 
and  impeiftct  deities.     Storms  ajid  tempests  ruin  what  is 
nourished  by  the  sun.    The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostered 
by  the  mobture  of  dews  and  rains.    War  maybe&vour-* 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  af- 
flicts with  fiunine.     Sickness  and  pestilence  may  dqx^- 
late  a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profose  plenty.    The 
same  nation  h  not^  at  the  same  time^equally  suooessfiil  by 
sea  and  by  land»    And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  mora  prosperous 
arms.    In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
piiin  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  fall  of  variety  and 
nneertonty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediatlly  oideied  by 
a^j  iHteBigent  beings,  we  must  ncknowledge  a  contrariety 
in  their  des%ns  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  oppo* 
eitepownn,  and  a  repentance  or  diaqge  of  mtention  hi  the 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  Ievi<y.    Each  nation  has 
its  tatelar  dei^.   Each  element  is  subjected  to  its  invMhia 
power  or  agent*    The  province  of  each  god  is  sqiaiale 
from  that  of  anodier.    Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  same 
god  always  certain  and  invariable.    To-day  he  prataets : 
To-morrow  he  abandons  us.    Pknyers  fnd  saerifices,  riAes 
and  eerannmies,  well  or  ill  perfenn^  are  the  sonroee  of 
his  finrour  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  toi- 
tune  which  are  to  be  fiNmd  amongst  mankmd. 

We  m#y  conclude,  therefiMre,  diat,  in  all  nations  which 

have  embraefd  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose, 

Q    not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  but  from 
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a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the 
tneessant  hopes  and  fean  which  actuate  the  human  mind* 
Acoardmgly  we  find,  that  all  idolaters,  having  separated 
the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible 
agent,  to  whose  authority  they  are  immediately  subjected, 
and  whose  province  it  is  tn  superintend  that  coarse  of  ac- 
tions, in  which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is 
invoked  at  marriages;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives 
the  prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  bus- 
bandman  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres ; 
and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some  <l 
iaIcHigent  agent;  and  nothing  pro^erous  or  adverse  .can 
iuqipeb  in  lifis,  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  peenliar 
prayers  or  thanksgiving  *• 

It  moat  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  ocder 
to. cany  man's  attention  beyond  the  present  cohtsb  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  invisir 
Ua  iotsUigeiit  powet,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some  pas^ 
sion  which  promptB  their  thought  and  reAectum,  some  mof- 
tiva  which  mrges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what  poasiaB 
shall  we  here  have  recourse  to^  for  explaining  an  effect  of 
such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  speculative  curiosity,  snre*- 
ly,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  is  too  refined 
Sot  such  gross  af^ehensums ;  and  would  lead  men  into 
inqviries  concerning  the  firame  of  nature^  a  suligect  too 
laige  .and  ooanpreheiifliva  for  their  narrow  capacities^ .  Nie 
passions,  dierafore^  can  be  supposed  to  n^ork  upqui  such 
barbarians,  but  the  ordinHry  a£EaotioBS  of  human  life.|  the 
anxious  coDcem  for  luqppiness^  the  dnead  of  future  misery, 
the  terror  of  death,  the  thirst  of  reveiq;e,  the  tippeiite  far 
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food  and  other  necessaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  ftars 
of  this  nature,  especially  the  hitter,  men  scrutinize,  widia 
trembling  curionty,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  ex*- 
mine  the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life*  And 
jn  this  disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered 
and  astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


SECT.  III. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTlNUSn. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficiait  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  ills  with  which  we  are 
continoally  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  life  and  death,  heakh  and  sickness,  plmfy  and 
want,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  spedes  by 
-secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  operation  is  oft  nnex»- 
pected,  and  always  unaccountable.  These  wiimnon  eatuea, 
then,  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ; 
and  while  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an 
Bxadoas  expectation  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equid- 
iy  employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomise 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least  the  most 
intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that  these  causes 
are  nothing  but  the  particular  febric  and  structnre  of  the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objects ; 
and  dial,  by  a  regular  and  constant  madhinery,  all  the 
events  are  produced, '  about  which  they  are  so  much  con- 
cerned.    But  this  philosophy  exceeds  the  comprehension 
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4>f  the  ignorant  multitnde,  who  can  onljcdnceive  the 
inown  cautiesy  in  a  general  and  confused  manner ;  though 
their  imagination,  perpetually  employed  on  die  saine  8nb«> 
jecty  must  labour  to  form  some  particular  and  diisfinct  idea 
of  them.  The  more  they  consider  these  causes  thdnselves^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satnfacdon 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  howeyer  un«- 
willing,  they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  an 
attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  humaA  nature, 
which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some  satisfac^ 
4ion. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to  coop-  O? 
•ceive  all  beii^  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
jobyect  those  quafities  with  which  they  are  familiarly  ac* 
•quainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious.  We 
•find  human  fi»oes  in  the  moon,  armies  in  th^  clouds ;  and^ 
by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  exp^ience  and 
^jneflectioii)  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  this^  ibat 
;faurts  or  pleases  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauly  of 
;the iiroMNniana in  poetry;  where  trees,  mountains,  and 
Mreams,  are  personified  aiid  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
4icqiiire  sentiment  and  paasibn.  And  though  these  ppetv- 
fiiaX  figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may 
fii^l^ey  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  iin^.99^ 
4ion^  without  which  tbey  could  neither  be  b^ntiful.np^  nar 
^uiaL  Nor  is  a  river^god  or  hamadryad  always  takeif  for  4 
4nere  poetical  or  iiii^iginary  personage,  but  may  sometiinei 
i^nler.  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  j  while  ead^ 
^ove0F  fiefeiJiis  riepres^nted  as  possessed  9f  ^  par^i.Gu}#rjps^ 
nk»  be  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  itt;]^ay^ 
4>hilospphers  ^wvA*  entirely  exempt  thence} ve;9  from  th^ 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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«fibctioiis  of  haman  nature.  Tbe  abaardit;  is  nol  le«% 
while  we  cast  our  cjes  upwards;  and,  transfi»rriDg,  as  is  torn 
lunal,  human  passjons  and  infirmities  to  the  Ddltj^  re»> 
present  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capricious  and  p«p- 
tialy  and,  in  dM>rty  a  wicked  and  foolish  man  in  every  re^ 
spectbut  his  superior  power  and  author!^.  No  wondeiv 
then,  that  mankind,  being  placed  in  such  an  absohite  igmsi^ 
ranoe  of  causes,  and  bdng  at  the  same  time  so  anxious 
concerning  their  future  fortune,  should  immediately  ae^ 
knowledge  a  dependence  on  invisible  powers  possessedof 
sentiment  and  intelligence.  Thetmkftown  ctauei  which  ooi»- 
tinually  employ  their  thought,  appearing  alwaysintlie  same 
ai^iec^  are  aU  apprehended  to  be  erf*  the  same  kind  or  spep^ 
cies.  Nor  is  it  long  b^re  we  aacribe  to  them  thoughl^  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometiffieB even  the  limbs  andfr- 
guves  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  lessaa- 
blance  with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man'9  course  of  life  is  governed  fay 
accident,  we  always  find  tiiat  he^increases  hi  siqterstilion ; 
as  may  particularly  be  observed,  of  gamesters  and  saQpr^ 
who^  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capable  of  serious 
reflection,  abound  most  in  frivcdous  and  supentitioos  aj^ 
prehensions.  The  gods^  says  CcMriolanus  in  Dionysins  % 
have  an  influence  in  every  affiiir;  but  above  all  in  IMuv 
where  the  event  is  so  uncertain.  All  human  life,  espec^ 
ally  before  tiie  institution  of  order  and  good  government, 
being  subgect  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is  natural  that  su*- 
perstitionshouldpreviulevery  where  inbaibarous  ages,  and 
put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  in- 
visible powers^  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  tmsery. 
Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  tiie  anatomy  of  plants  and  anit* 

•  Lib.  viii 


4Bilf»  Mid  U>o  littk  cwriow  to  obtervetheadniraMB  dg 
iMntctf  final  cames,  they  remain  ttill  tttmeqiiidiited  wkh  a 
first  and  a  soprerae  Creator,  and  wkk  that  faifinitely  9et^ 
feot  Spirit,  wlio  alone,  by  bis  alin%hly  will,  besieged  o^> 
deroBliiewholefirameofnatnva.  8ueh  a  magnifleent  idea 
is  too  big  for  tbeir  narrow  conoeptioos,  which  can  neither 
obaerye  the  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  gran* 
dear  of  its  author*  They  sniqpose  ikeir  deities,  however 
potent  and  invimble^  to  be  nothing  bat  a  species  of  homan 
oreatares^  perhaps  raised  ttom  among  mankind,  and  re* 
taining  aU  homan  passions  and  appetites,  together  with 
corporeal  limbs  and  organs.  Sudb  limited  beings,  l^ongh 
ibiasters  of  human  firte^  being  each  of  them  incapable  of 
cztmding  his  influence  ereiy  where,  must  be  Tastljr  nMil«> 
tiplied,  in  order  to  answer  that  TMiety  of  events  which 
happen  over  the  whole  fiu»  of  nature.  Thus  every  pkoe 
is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities;  and  this  pdytheiml 
has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails^  among  the  greatest  part 
of  uiteslracted  munkind  \ 

Any  of  the  human  aflections  may  lead  us  into  the  no* 
tfam  of  InvMble,  intelligent  power;  hope  as  wdi  as  fear, 
gratitade  as  well  as  affliclion  t  But  if  we  examine  our  own 

^Im  lbUo>»iJ^(  liiMi  of  EwSfidff^  an  90  modi  to  thf$  rmtm^  pwp«9% 
tfMt  I  canoot  tcxbmr  qaoting  thani : 

Ov»  imv  •flif  wtwfff  mn  tii>t{w, 
TmfgyfHtr  mnhtntf  #f  myrmwim 

"  gods  toss  all  fifs  into  oonftisioD ;  nix  avsry  thing  with  its  rsvane ;  that 
"  all  of  us,  from  our  Ignonuca  and  iiacartainfy,  majr  pay  them  the  mora 
"  wonbip  and  reverence. " 
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liMit%  or  obtenre  what  passes  around  il8»  we  <baU  fii»il 
tliM  nan  aoe  niiidi  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the 
BidfBcholy  than  by  the  i^eeable  passions.  Prosperity 
is  easily  lecayed  as  our  dne^  and  few  qaestions  are  asl^ed 
cooceffDii^  its  cause  or  antfaor*  It  begets  dieerfalneaf> 
and  activity,  andalacrity^  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every 
social  and  saisoal  pleasure ;  And  during  this  state  of  nund, 
men  have  little  leisure  or  incUnadon  tp  think  of  the  un«- 
known  invisible  repons«  On.  the  other  hand,  every  disr 
aatrpus  accident  ahirms  us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  conr 
Iteming  the  principles  wjhence  it  arose :  Apprehensions 
aprjng  up  with  regard  to  £iturily :  And  the  mind^  sunk 
pntp  difB4eDcfe  la^tor,  and  n!ielancholy»  has  recourse  to 
£fv;ei7'iiiethod  of  appeasing  those  secret  intelligent  powers, 
pa  wh<HB  our  fortune  is  supposed  ostirely  to  depend. 
No  tofac  is  more,  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than  to 

■      ■  • 

4ii|ilay  tb^  advantages  of  afflictt<Hi»  in  bringing  mw  to  a 
^lie  sense  pf  religion  i  by  subduing  their,  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make  them  forr 
gefful  of  a  Divine  Providence*  Nor  is  this  tppic  conftied 
merely  to  iiiodem  religion*  The  ancients  have  also  em- 
ployed it.  f^  Fortune  has  m^^f  liberally  without  ^vy»'' 
says  a  Greek  historian  %  <<  bestowed  an  unmixed  happiness 
on  mankind :  but  with  all  her  gifb  has  ever  conjoined  s^iie 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a 
reverence  for  the  gpds^.  whoni^  in  a  continued  course  of 
prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  n^lect  and  forget*" 
(*;  What  age  oc  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakestond  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  must  be  given.     <<  The  leaders  and  examples  of 

superstition,''  says  Str^Ki  ^  **  are  the  women* 


•  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  iU.  '  »►  Lib.  Yu. 
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to  devotion  and  supplic^otif^  and 
die  obMmuice  of  religious  dey&    It  i»  nwe  to  meet  with 
one  that  lites  t^p$st  bom  the  femdes,  mn4  yet  is*  addicted 
to  such  praeticeB.    And  notblng  can,  for  this  reafton,  be"^ 
more  improbable^  than  the  aoeount  given'  of  an  ofder  of  V 

ML   J 


-men  among  the  Getes^  who  piNuitiaed  ceUbacy)  i^  wen^ 
aetwithdamding,  the  most  religions  ftaalacB/'  A  method 
ef  reasoning  which  would  lead  us  to  entertain' a  bad  idea 
«r  the  devotioh  of  monks^  did  we  hot  know  by  an  exp^ri* 
^enoe^Bot  bo  common,  .peihapsy  in  Strabo's  days*  thationi 
-msy ffractiBe oeUfaac^^  and  prol^ss  chastity i  andyetinain^ 
•tain  the  cloeest  oonnebtiotis  and  most  entnre  sympathy  widi 
•that  ttmorous  and  paoiia  sex*  > 


• 


SECT.  IV. 

'   OBITIBS  KOT  CONSIDERSD  AS  CRXATOM  OB  FiORMEBS  Or 
•      •  THE  WORLD.      ' 


Ths  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find  a  C: 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is  in- 
viuble,  intelligent  power  in  the  world  |  but  whether  this 
power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attributes, 
qualities,  ooonectiaiiB,  or  principles  of  action  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning  all  these  points,  there 
is  the  widest  diflferenoe  in  the  popular  systems  of  theology. 
Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  die  revival  of  letters,  be* 
lieved,  as  we  do  at  present,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his 
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Mordl  jpufom$.  But  iImj  abo  beUevicd^  Uwit  aU  natiusi^ 
«M  fuU  of  athor.  iatisibb  poweim;  fiuriti9..ggUm%i  «lwb 
qpryhte;  bttBg  tftooogcr  and  nugkticr  than  sQ8it»  bni 
MDck  iafariac  to  tha  oekatiai  aataiat  wIm^  aanrottiid  the 
IliaoM  ^  Gbd»  Horn,  msppom  Am  may  «m»  in  Amt 
i^a%  had  dcfakd  the  tt%  irtenoa  of  Ood  and  of  luf  angih^ 
iNNild  not  hia  UBfikQr  joidy  baifo  dasanred  the  upptllalana 
afittheitm,  area  tlM^iigk  he  lMdstjUidIiMfad,Vij  tone  odd 
cunckMU  taatonuK^  that  tha.  p^^tptff*  abanot  of  daaaaad 
Mriaa  were jatt  and  wdl<gtouidfid?  ThadtflSenna^oatha 
oiiahiad»h€iweenanchapafaenaadagmiia»»iiiiii^k^ 
ftoilclir  grcatar  than  tha/^  on.  tha  otfaaiv  hohoioii.  him  aad 
one  that  abtolotelj  ezclades  ail  ianuUe  MUcilliget  powce; 
And  it  is  a  fidlacj^  merelj  from  the  caBual  resemUance  of 
names,  without  any  conibrmily  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opinions  nndet  the  same,  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  wUl 
*  afyear,  that  the  gada  of  aU.  |KJIydwwto  are  no-bflter  dian 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  oiuranaestov^  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religioii- 
ists  are  really  a  land  of  snperstitioiii  atbeiat%  aodachaow* 
ledge  »o  being  that  oorrespoads  to  our  idea  of  a  dei^%  Mb 
first  principle4>f  mind  or  thaagbt ;  no  supMme  goaiam- 
ment  and  administration;  no  divine  cantctvance  ar  inleii* 
tion  in  the  &bric  of  the  world* 

The  Chinese^  when  ^  thdr  prayers  a«e  net  awwerad^ 
beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  ateangr 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  ^itcaordinaiy 
shape  K  The  Egyptian  mythalogiatat  in  order  to  aoooont 
for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  putsujai  by  the 
violence  of  earth-bom  men,  who  were  their  enemie^.  had 
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Sumetly  been  obl^ed  to  dieguise  diemselvefl  nndtt  the 
leaUiuioe  of  beaeU  *•  The  Geunii,  a  Mtion  in  the  Leaser 
AflMf  resolved  to  admit  no  ttvange  goda  among  theaif  re« 
gakrly,  at  eerlaiii  seaeons,  aaasndble  tliemiBehes  caniiletely 
araiedy  beat  the  air  with  their  hmoesy  and  prooeed  in  that 
aBMum^  to  ibiAt  frontiensy  in  order^  ta  they  saidy  to  ^q^l 
tliie  foreijg^  deities  K  N^i  evm  Ae  vmnorM  goA,  said 
some  German  nations  to  Csesar,  are  a  makhfir  Om  Smm  ^« 

Many  ills,  says  IKooe  m  Horner^  to  Venu^  wounded 
by  DioBiede;  many  iUs^  my  daughter,  hwe  th&  gods  im 
flicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  in* 
flicted  on  die  gods  \  We  need  but  open  any  classic  au- 
thor to  meet  ivitfa  these  gross  representations  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  and  Longinus  ^  with  reason  observes,  that  sudi  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature,if  literally  taken,  contain  atme  athe* 
ism. 

Some  writers  ^  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes  shodd  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publicly 
acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so  si»- 
perslitkMis  and  so  jiealons  <^  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time^  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagir 
Bed  incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  consider,  that 
the  lu^Uorous,  familiar  images,  und^  which  the  gods  are 
rqpiresented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  mt- 
pious,  were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  andents  con- 
emed  their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  morecri- 
or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 


«  DM.  Sle.  HK  u    Luomo.  de  SumSciis,     Ovid  alludes  to  the  taaia 
tndition,  Metaoou  lib.  ▼.  1.  SSI.     So  also  Maoilius,  lib.  It. 
^  Harodot.  lib.  i.  «  Cm.  Comment  de  Bello  Gallioo,  lib.  iv. 

'  lib.  ix.  S83.  •  Cap.  ix. 

'  Pei«  Bmmoj,  Theatre  dei  Greet ;  and  FoBt«DeHe»  Hiatoire  des  Oracles. 
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¥et  thiat  phy,  whicli  represented  his  gallant  exploits^  wai 
supposed  80  €^eeable  to  him,  that  it  Was  always  aeted  iif 
Rome  by  public  authority,  wh^ithe  state  was  threaMnefl 
with  pfsatilence^  fimme)  or  any  general  i^alamity  *•  Thtii 
Rottians  siqsposed^  that^  like  all  cid  leCcfaen^  he  would  be 
hijgUjpleafied'with  the  redtal  of  his  fiirnier  featsof  prow^ 
ess  and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon 
which  to  Slitter  his  vanity« 

.  The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon  \  always  during 
war^'  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  monmig,  in 
order  to  be  befiirehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  being 
the  first  solicitors^  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their  favour. 
•We  may  gather  from  Seneca  S  that  it  was  usual  for.  the 
votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  beadle 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  when  besieged  by 
Al^mnder,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre«> 
-vent  that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  eneaay  ^.  Augastdi^ 
having  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  td 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  other  god^  and 
ftncied  that  he  had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that 
•expedient  ^  After  Germanicus- s  death,  the  people  Were 
•so  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  ^.  ' 
To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  the  heathen  ' ; 

*;  Artiob.  lib.  vii.  <>  De  Laced.  Rep.  «  Epni;  xU, 

^  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sic  lib.  xvii. 
•  Suet,  in  Tita  Aug.  cap.  16.  '  IdL  in  vita  Cal.  cap.  5. 

a  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jupii€r  eonfiUaiut,  detuciu,  Saimm,  4'C» 
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(tesiod,  I  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  lo  have  sprung 
equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature  '.  And 
dmmghoiut  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author,  Pandora 
is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  production ; 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  despight 
to  Prometheus,  who  had  furnished  men  with  stolen  fire 
from  the  celestial  regions^.  The  ancient  mythologists,' 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea 
of  generation,  than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to 
have  thence  accounted  for  die  origin  of  this  universe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  creation  or 
fermation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such  an  idea  would 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology  which  he  delivers, 
leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  firom  his  system. 
Qufsfpds/kUiOeDeorum^?  Whichever  ofthe  gods  it  was, 
says  he,  that  dissipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  in« 
to  the  universe :  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor 
Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of 
paganism.  His  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothing 
upcm  that  head  f  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  unde*^ 
termined. 

Diodorus  Siculus^,  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu* 
meration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or  intel- 
ligent mind;  though  it  is  evident  ffom  his  history,  that  he 
was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  irreligion. 
And  in  another  passage  %  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a 
nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  being  so  great  diffi- 

^  Qt  §fHBt9  vfyiMn  Bui  Sf»TW  r  Mfi^innt.    Hea.  Opera  &  Dies. 
1.  108. 
^  Tbeog.  1.  BIO,  •  Metamorph,  lib.  i.  |.  59. 

*  Lib.  i.  •  Id.  ibid. 
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enlly  in  accounting  fi>r  tbeir  de^omti  we  mast  ocociud^ 
dism  to  be  atoriffbms^  withaut  wj  bcipimpg  of  thdr  gi»< 
neratioB^prapigirtiagtlieirfiieeihimf^  as  $0019 

of  tbe  phjMolageri^  in  ti«alu;^  of  tlie  wigin  o^ 
juitljr  obsenred.  ^  BatiBsneiimbfeQlP«9lfae0^''add9tb« 
Ugfeorian,  ^'  which  Mceed  all  bnnan  €iipBctt7>  it  mBjw^ik 
<<  bqppeo,  thut  Ihoaet  who  di90Mr9e  this  moit  liMw  thD 
<«  least;  reaching  a  speotons  i^ppoavwce  ^f  tf«th  in  tbcir 
^  reasonings^  whUe  eikrani^ly  wide  of  (he  real  truth  ani 
«  matter  of  bet."* 

A  strange  Hsatimmt  in  our  eyes  to  be  wibiwced  by  a 
piofbttodandaeahHisre^poniSt^l  BotUwusmere^l^'ac- 
eldest  that  the  qneslion  oonoemiag  the  or^ln  (hT  the  worUl 
did  ever  in  enelsiil  tiiMs  enter  into  religions  i^steaub  or 
was  treated  of  t^  tbedog^ra.  The  pbUwophera  alo&ci 
niade  profession  of  d^v^ing  systems  of  this  Idnd ;  andit 
was  pretly  kfce  too  before  these  bethought  tbsMselvw^ 
haTi^g  reeonrse  to  a  onnd  or  soprano  inteUigenoe^  ee  the 
first  caase  of  alL  So  fiur  was  itfroni  being  esteemed  pro* 
linie  in  thoee  days  to  account  for  the  orif^  of  things  witfi- 
oot  a  dei^t  that  Thalesi  Anaxia»cnes»  HnmoUtsm  and 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony^  past  un- 
questioned ;  while  Anaxagoras^  the  first  iiiiidQubted  thoist 
among  the  philosofthers,  was  perhaps  the  firat  that  ever 
was  accused  nf  atheism  **; 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Dmpiricus  S  that  £piciinis»  when 
a  boy,  reading  with  his  inreeeptor  these  TCfses  p(  Qesiod, 

«  The  tiuDf^auAliMr,  wk9  mn  tluu  ftccimnl  for  th«  Qi%iii  of  tfaf  world  witb- 
out  a  Deity,  esteemi  it  impious  to  explaio,  from  physical  causesy  the  common 
•^den^^  of  li^,  eyrltiQualtp^  Imwdj^qiMy  im4  tefnpests ;  and  derouttj  ae- 
cribes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof  whence  he 
deriTed  his  idf#s.  of  s^ ]igi«n.  fist  lib.  zr.  p.  S64.  ex  edit  JUiedomftnni. 
^  See  No»  [ZZ.]  •  Adrersus  Mathem.  Ub.  ii. 
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lUdNt  lof  liiiiifiS  cAoM  tat  HPPSP ; 
'   NOTt4«flA,«id04tretdi'dLtlieiMlof  4II; 

The  young  scooter  flnt  b«tmy«d  hU  nqaisiiife  getiiusr 
by  mkmgi  mi  ckoM^iihmBef  9tii  mis  ti>14  by  his  pre^ 
ceptof}  that  he  imnt  1miv«  reecmyfle  to  the  phlkMophen  fiir 
a  9»lttliofi  of  stKsh  <iiie9d(m&  And  flfont  this  hint  (IpicoriHi 
kft  phihribgy  and  all  other  stadie^  in  order  to  betake  binb« 
•elf  to  Aiat  science,  whence  alone  he  e3Cp6et^  aatisiictioii 
with  regard  to  these  snblime  subjects* 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re* 
searches  so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  whenphilolog^rsand laytfaologists,  we  see,  scarce- 
ly ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosof^rs,  who  dheoaraed  of  saeh  levies,  readily  assentp 
ed  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  aitmitted  the  joint  origin  of 
gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air, 
or  whatei^r  they  estaUlshed  to  be  dire  ruling  eiemenUL' 

Ner  was  it  only  on  tilieh*  first  or^in,  that  the  gods  were 
supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nafttrOir  Throqglmpt 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were  snbjeisted  to 
the  ddininion  of  firte  or  desdny.  TMnhqftt^Jbrtt  qfnie- 
eesiStfy  says  Agrippa  to  die  Roman  people^  thaijbt^  to 
f^iek  etea  Me  gods  wnut  mJmU  *.  And  the  Younger  Pli« 
ny  ^  iqjreeaMy  to  this  way  of  tbfaikiiig,  teHs  us,  that  sm 
midst  &e  darkness,  horror,  and  oonlhsioii^  whkh  ensued 
upon  tite  first  eruption  of  Yenvius,  several  eondnded  fhat 
all  nature  was  gK^g  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men 
were  perishing  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance^  indeed,  if  we  dign^  with  the 
name  of  religion  such  an  iinperfect  system  of  theology,  and 
put  it  on  a  level  with  feter  ^sterns,  which  are  fbimded  on 
prindples'more  jnst  and  more  sublime.    For  my  part,  I 

•  Dionys.  Halic  lib.  vi.  ^  Epist.  Ub.  ru 
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can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even  of  Marcus  Aureliusy 
Plutarch,  and  some  other  Skmc9  and  Academks,  though 
much  more  refined  than  the  pagan  supcarstitiony  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honourable  appellation  of  theism.  For^if 
the  mythology  of  the  heathens  resemble  the  ancient  Eu- 
ropean system  of  spiritual  beings^  exdudiiig  God  and  «n* 
gels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprights,  the  creed  of 
these  philosophers  may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deity, 
and  to  leave  only  angels  and  fairies. 


SECT.  V. 

VAEIOVS  FORMS  OF  POLTTHSISM :  ALLEGORY, 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  various 
appearances  in  the  princifdes  of  human  nature  whence 
they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument^  the  existence  of  invisible 
intelligent  power,  must  reason  finom  the  admirable  contri- 
vance of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  world  to  be 
the  workmanshqp  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cause 
of  all  things.     But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  far  from  ad- 
milting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe  and 
omceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature  to  be 
themsielves  so  many  real  divinities.     The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system :  Fountains  are 
inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadiyads :  Even 
monkeys,  dogs,  eats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  sa- 
cred in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration. 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  in- 
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yiAle^  inteiiigent  power  in  nature,- their  propensity  is 
^ually  strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible 
objects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  indinar 
tioBS,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  some 
viaibk  object. 

Tlie  disikribation  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  several 
deities  is  apt  to  cadse  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism.  The 
god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  as  furious,  cruel, 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
ainiable:  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  in  early  times, 
as  thievish  and  deceitfiiL  The  allegories,  supposed  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  mytholbgists,  I  aHow,  have  often  been  so 
strained,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them, 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  allegory 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable, 
even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the  son  of  Venus ;  the 
M08BS  the  daughters  of  memory;  Prometheus  the  wise 
brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolish;  Htgieia,  or  the 
goddess  of  health,  descended  from  Esculapius,  or  the  god 
of  physic :  Who  sees  not,  in  diese,  and  in  many  other  m-  C^' 
stances,  the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac- 
tions, it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  at- 
tributes, and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
and  itiduence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison, which  is  natorally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  the  productions  of  ignorance  aud  superstition ;  there 
being  no  work  of  gaiius  that  requires  a  nicer  band,  or  has 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  Fear  and 
Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  just ;  but  why  by  Vejjus  •  ? 

•  Hesiod,  Theog.  1.  955. 
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That  Harmmjf  is  the  daughter  of  Vsvtn  if  c^gnlar ;  hut 
why  by  Mab8«?  That  Sbqt  is  the  bn>tlier  of  2>patt  ia 
suitable ;  but  ij^y  deseriha  him  as  cDaaumrad  £if  one  of  die 
Graces  ^  ?  And  since  the  ancient  mytholqgists  611  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpably  we  have  no  reafon  adreljr 
to  expect  sucdi  refined  and  longmpon  aUegaries^  as  aome 
have  endeaTQured  to  deduce  from  their  fidaoaa* 

Lucretius  was  ([ilainly  sedilced  loy  the  stlroug  eppearanoe 
Qf  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictioiis.  He 
llrst  addresses  himaeif  to  Yeao8»  as  to  thst  generating 
power,  whidii  animates^  renewi^  and  beautifies  the  sb&* 
verae :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  myology  into  inco* 
herenoes,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  personage  to 
appease  the  iiiries  of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn 
from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular  rdigion,  and  which 
X<ucretius,  as  an  Epiourean,  could  not  oonsistently  admit 

of. 

The  ddues  of  the  vulgar  are  ao  little  silpetibt  to  human 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  aiRioted  with  strong  aondk 
ments  of  veneratiop  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or  public 
beDe&etoiv  nothiz^  oau  be  more  natural  dian  to  eoavrnt 
him  into  a  god,  and  fiU  theheaveQ9»  after  tUi  maoaert  with 
oeiitinusl  recruits  from  among  mankind*  Most  of  the  dn 
vinities  of  the  wicient  woM  are  si^t^osed  to  have  onoe  been 
men,  and  to  have  been  beholdeii  ibr  their  qfiMMM  to  the 
admiration  and  affbctiop  of  the  peopli^  The  reel  history 
of  their  adventurer  cormpted  bor  tradition,  axKl  eleivated 
by  the  marvelkms,  became  a  plentiM  sonrce  of  &blet 
e^ieciaUy  in  p^^siiQ^  thfQugH  the  bands  ^  poc^  allego- 
rists,  and  priest^  whQ  suc<?e$sively  improved  upon  the 
wonder  and  aatoiiishment  of  the  ^nprant  mfdtitudek 

Painters  too,  and  ac^lcffs^  came  m  for  (heir  ^hure  of 

>  Hesiod.  &  Plut.  in  vita  Felop.  *  lliad|  xiv.  267. 
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profit  in  tke  uMtd  mystttifls )  And  fiiniidikg  men  wkh 
MAsibkrepreseBtatiomof  tkeirdmaitiesi  whontkey  ddk- 
ed  in  hamftn  figures^  gave  great  ineieMe  to  Ibe  public  de- 
votioM»iuidd^()erttaDed  its  object.  It  waa  probab^  ibr  want 
of  these  arts  inrade  and  barbarous  ages,  that  men  deified 
plants^  animak^  aiMleTen  brute^  unorganized  matter ;  and 
raUier  than  be  withoat  a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affiled 
divinity  to  snek  angatnly  fovms.  Could  any  statuary  of 
^^Tus  in  early  tiiMS,  have  formed  a  just  figure  c^  Apcdlo, 
the  conic  stone^  Hcuooabalus^  had  never  become  the  ob- 
ject of  such  prefooad  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a 
reprea^tatioti  erf*  the  solas  deity  K 

StSpo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopegusf  for 
affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no  divinity, 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor  b.  What 
degree  of  teascm  must  we  expect  in  the  religious  belief  of 
the  vulgar  in  oUier  naUons,  when  Athenians  and  Areopa^ 
gites  could  entertain  such  gross  conceptions  ? 

These,  then,  ve  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature^  and  little  or  nothing  dqp^ident 
on  ^price  and  accident*  As  theoouiefl^  which  bestow  hap- 
piness or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them !  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
to  human  weakness^  inte'Oduce  the  various  distributicm  and 

'  HeaodiMif  Bb-  ▼•  Jupiter  Amman  it  raprasenfed  by  Curtius  as  a  dei- 
ty  of  the  aame  kind,  lib.  !▼.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persmuntians  a- 
dored  also  shapeless  unfonned  stones  as  their  deity.  Arnob.  lib.  vi.  So 
much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

^  Diod.  Laert.  lib.  il. 
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«linsion  of  tlieir  authority^  and  thereby  give  rise  to  alle- 
gory.   The  same  prindples  naturally  deify  mortals,  sa^ 
perior  in  power,  courage,  or  understanding  and  produce 
hero-worship ;  together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythor 
logical  tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms. 
And  as  Bn  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too 
refined  for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  natuniUy  affix  it  to 
some  sensible  represaitation ;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature^  or  the  statues,  images,  and 
pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  f(»ms  of  its  divinities. 
Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con-» 
cur  in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and  even 
the  particular  characters  and  province^  which  they  assign 
to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  difiSai^nt '.     The  Oieek 
and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,  without  mudi  dif- 
ficulty, found  their  own  dcdties  every  where ;  and  said, 
This  is  Sl^RcuRY,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mam,  that  Neftuke, 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  denominated. 
The  goddess  Hebtha  of  our  Saxon  ancestcws  seems  to 
be  noother,  according  to  Tacitus^,  than  the  Mater  Telhts 
of  the  Romans;  and  his  coiyecture  was  evidently  just. 


SECT.  Vt. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM^ 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  na- 
ture, is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  popu- 
lous nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced  by  all 

•  See  Coaar,  of  the  reb'gion  of  the  G«ula»  d»  BcUo  Gallico,  Ub.  xu 

*  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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nudu  and  conditions  of  men :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it 
has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invin- 
c3>le  reasoDSi  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded,  would 
show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  fa-^ 
your  of  their  particulajr  superstitions.  Even  at  this  day^ 
and  in  Europe,  ask  any  dT  the  vul^r,  why  he  believes  in 
an  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world ;  he  will  never  men- 
tion the  beauty  of  final  causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant :  He  wiR  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contem- 
plate the  suppleness  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers, 
their  bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fledby  parts  of  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined^ 
To  tiiese  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listiessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-a-one ;  the  fall 
and  bruise  of  such  another ;  the  excessive  drought  of  this 
season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.  These  he  ascribes 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  Providence  :  And  such 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chief  difiiculties 
in  admitting  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  are  with  him  the 
sole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  a  particukar  Providence^  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  having  fix- 
ed general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  tliese  laws,  and  disturbs  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular  vo- 
litions. From  the  beautiful  connection,  say  tiiey,  and  ri- 
gid observance  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  theism ;  and  from  the  same  principles  are  en<* 
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abled  to  answer  the  prineipftl  oiajeetkms  againsl  it  fiot 
so  little  it  this  understood  by  tlie  g6aa$lilj  et  rtnitkindj 
that  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascr%e  aU  events  to 
natural  canae^  and  to  remove  the  particnkr  intefpasRioii 
of  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  the  grossest  iiift-> 
delity.  A  lUtk  phihiopkjff  mja  Lofrd  Bacon^  makes  mm 
Meui$,'  Agfe^tdeglrecom^ileBdkmiordigitm.  Formen, 
being  tanght,  by  superstatioas  prgndices,  to  lay  die  stresa 
on  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fails  them^  and  they  disco- 
very by  a^  little  reflection^  that  the  coarse  of  nature  is  regn«* 
lar  and  unifi^rm,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and&Ils  to  ruin* 
But  being  taught^  by  more  reflection,  that  diis  very  regu- 
larity and  umlS>finity  is  the  strongest  proof  of  des^  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  which 
they  had  deserted,  and  they  are  now  able  to  establish  it 
on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  aurades, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superintend 
doit^  inqpress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most  un- 
known and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and  ttn 
inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  supposed  to  be 
the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate 
communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  theism,  still  buHd  it  upon  irrational  and  superstftious 
principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opini<m  by  any 
process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking, 
more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  deities, 
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yel  th^re  is  some  one  Ood,  wh€ni»  m  a  parttcular  manner, 
Aey  make  Aeolriaotofiheir  worship  and  adoration.  Thev 
may  either  sappooe^  that,  in  the  distribvtian  of  power  and 
territory  among  die  goda,  their  nation  waa  snlgecfeed  to  the 
joriadietien  of  that  particnlar  deity;  or,  redncmg  hearei^ 
ly  olgecte  to  the  model  of  things  below,  they  may  repr^ 
sent  one  god  as  the  prinoe  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
rest,  who^  though  of  the  same  natnre,  roles  them  with  an 
authority  like  that  whidi  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises 
o¥er  Us  subjects  and  yassala.  Whedier  this  god,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  cht  as  the  g^ 
neral  sovereign  of  heavoa,  his  votaries  wiH  endeavour, 
by  every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with  prmse 
and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration  which  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In  proportion  as 
men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more  urgent,  they  still  in* 
vent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and  even  he  who  outdoes 
his  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  b  sure 
to  be  outdone  by  his  successiMr  in  newer  and  m(M:e  pompous 
epithets  of  praise.  Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  last  they  ar- 
rive at  infinity  itself^  beyond  whidi  there  is  no  farther  pro- 
g^ress :  And  it  is  well  i^  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to 
represent  a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inex- 
plicable mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligait  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they 
coincide^  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  true 
I^iloaopby ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notiooi  not 
by  reascHV  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  incapable, 
but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  most  vulgar  super- 
stition. 
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We  often  find,  among^  bortiaroas  natkms,  and  e^en 
•ometimef  ajoong  civilized^  that  wlien  every  sbnaiii  of  flat^ 
tery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitmy  princes^  when 
eveiy  human  qnalt^  has  been  appbioded  to  the  utmost^ 
their  aerrile  couitiers  represent  them  at  hist  as  real  divmi* 
ties,  and  point  ihem  oot  to  the  people  as  objects  of  adorn* 
tidn.  How  innch  mote  natural,  therefore^  is  it^  that  a 
limiM  ddi^»  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  immediate 
author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life,  should  in 
the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier 
ef  the  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Dei^  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every  other 
W9rship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  a  na- 
tion has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate  titular 
divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  being  gra- 
dually rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the  adoratiim  due 
to  th^  supreme  dei^«  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  checiied 
by  the  Reformation,  had  proceeded  fit>m  being  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
Ood  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites* 

Thus  the  Deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself  into 
a  buH,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who,  from  am- 
bition, dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the  Optihus 
Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception, 
have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  tiieir  doctrine,  evenlhough 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con- 
demning it  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  tiie 
popularit3\    But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from 
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JBoulAinvilliers  \  an  Italian  ConkSer  maintained,  that, 
dnruig  the  three  days  when  Christ  was  interred,  the  by-^ 
postatic  union  was  dissolved,  and  that  his  human  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adoration  during  chat  period* 
Without  the  art  of  divination,  one  might  fiweteil,  that  so 
gross  and  impious  a  blasphemy  would  not  fiiil  to  be  ana«^ 
tbematized  by  the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great 
insults  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some 
recompence  for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the 
immaculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religiimists,  in  all  ages,. have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  OcEAHUs.and  Tethts  the 
original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks :  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  could  not  forbear  complimenting  Jupiter,  the 
reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent  appellation;  and  ac^ 
cordingly  denominates  him  the  farther  of  gods  and  men.^ 
He  forgets  that  every  temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the 
ancestors,  unele^  brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jdpitbr, 
who  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  upstart  parridde  and- 
usurper.  A  like  contradiction  is  observable  in  Ifesiod ; 
and  is  so  much  the  less  excusable^  as  his  professed  inten- 
tion was  to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  ^gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  io»y  su^iect  Mahome** 
tanism  of  this  inconsistence,)  which  sometimes  painted  the  • 
Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth;  sometimes  disgraded  him  nearly  to  a  level 
with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  Acuities ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suitable  infirmities,  pas* 

•  Histoire  Ahrtgji^  p.  499. 
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ptklirirwafdie  mondkiiid:  tliat  rdipoOf  a£> 
ler  it  was  extiact»  would  alao  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
tkoae  contradirtinns  whidi  arise  from  die  gros%  rolgnv 
nBtnral  ^MM^M«rin—tt  of  mankmd*  omosed  to  dieir  eonlinittd 
prapensitjr  lowaids  BmtMaty  and  eicagipenition.  Nothing;^ 
indfipdj  WDold  prove  OMNre  stxongij  die  divine  origin  of 
aiijr  religkmf  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  die  case 
widi  Cbrisdanity)  that  it  is  Qpee  from  a  contradiciMm  so 
jpridfflit  to  ^i!ii*i^  natuie* 


SECT.  VII* 
coMBUMnTcnr  of  Tma  nocnuiiE^ 

It  appears  oartain»  diat,  dnogh  die  origiiml  notions  of 
the  vdgas  jropwocat  dM  Divini^  as  a  fimited  beings  and 
consider  bim  only  as  the  pardcolar  caose  of  health  or  sick<» 
nesBi  pkn^  or  want^  prosperity  or  adveisily ;  yet  when 
more  magni&eeBt  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  tb^  esteem 
it  dangerotts  to  refine  their  assent.  Will  yoossgr  that  jivmr 
deity  is  finite  and  boonded  in  his  perfeed^ns;  msybeoter* 
come  by  a  greater  foroe;  »  sniaject  to  human  passions, 
pains,  and  infinpides;  has  a  beginning,  and  mqrhave  on 
end  ?  This  diey  dare  not  aflfam ;  bat  dnnhmg  it  saft^t  to 
oooapfy  with  the  higher  eneomimns,  tbey^deavoury  by  an 
aflbcted  rarishmtttanddevodon,  toingradalethemsrives 
C^.  widihiab  Asaeoafinaadonofthis,  wemqrobseFfie,that 
tho  assent  of  the  vnlgarM^.  in  diis  case,  merely  ▼etbal,  and 
that  diey  are  inci^able  of  oon^iiriag  those  soMmie  quali- 
ties which  dmy  seoniBgiy  attribute  to  die  Deity.  Thefa* 
real  ideax>f  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still  as  poor  and  fHTokms  as  erer. 
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That  origtosl  inlemgcace,  say  the  MagjanSy  wba  i$  the 
fiot  prtneiide  of  aU  ttungsfl*  diaooT^rs  binielf  mmediaiefy 
to  the  miiul  asd  maderrtandiwg  alone^  bat  has  placed  the 
aim  AS  hk  image  in  the  visible  wuTerse;  and  when  that 
bright  hiixiiBajy  diffuses  Us  beaois  over  die  earth. and  the 
lunpaeMaBt,  H  is  a  &im  copj  of  dte  glorj  vrfiich  resides  in 
the  higber  hearens.  If  you  would  escape  the  disfdeasute 
ef  this  Divine  Betng*  you  must  be  earaful  never  to  set  your 
bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city  *•  Who  can  express  the  perfections  of  the  Ahnighty  ? 
say  the  Mahometans.  Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  conosption  fall  short  of  his  infinite  per- 
fections ?  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py ;  and  to  obtdn  it  Cx  yimr  childreUf  the  best  meth«>d  is 
to  cnt  off  fiwa  theoi,  while  infiuits,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  ai* 
bent  half  the  bteadth  of  a  fiurthing.  Take  two  bits  of 
doAN  say  the  JaaMii  Chttefifs^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a.  hidf  square^  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings 
or  pieees  of  taptt  about  sixteen  iDches  long^  throw  this  over 
yenv  bend^  and  wake  one  of  the  bits  of  dpth  lie  upon  your 
beeaat,  and  the  other  nposi  your  back,  hecfiiiig  them  next 
youffskin:  There  is  not  a  better  secret  for  reoommending 
yooraelf  to  ^t  Infinite  Baingt  who  exists  fi'om  eternity  to 
etamty* 

The  Ckte%  mmaannly  nailed  immortal^  from  their  stea- 
dy baUef  of  theaooVa  immortaliljv  ^v^^^e  gmnine  tbeistsand 
uniteiiaQa.  Thcgr:affinMd24i[CHL^u^th«rdeity,tobetlie 
only  tna  gad;  and'asanted  the  warah%»  of  aU  other  nn- 
tioM  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fiotiohs  and  chimeras.  But 

*  Hyde  de  Relig.  yeleniin  PenmBi-        ^  Called  the  Scepulaire. 
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were  their  rdigions  principles  any  more  refined  on  accodnC 
of  the«e  magnificent  preteniiions  ?  Every  fifth  year  tfaeysa^ 
crificed  ahmnan  victim^  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to 
their  deity,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  ne- 
oeasitiet.  And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked 
tha^  in  onfer  to  retnm  the  defiance^  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
hhn,  and  declined  not  the  oombat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  theisBi 
ef  the  immortal  Oetes  V 


SECT.  VIU. 

R.DX  AKO  REFLUX  OF  POLYTHEISM  AKn  THEISM. 

« 

It  is  remariutble,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have  a 
kind  of  flux  and  reflm^  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  men 
have  a  mitund  tendency  to  rise  firom  idolatry  to  theism, 
and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  iddatry.  The  vulgar,^ 
that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted^  being  igno- 
rantand  unmstructed,  never  elevate  their  contemplation  to 
the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  disquisitions  into  the  se- 
cret structure  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies;  so  far  as  to 
discover  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which 
bestowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature.  They  considra*' 
these  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view  ;* 
and  finding  th^r  own  happinesa  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  exter- 
nal objects,  they  regard,  with. perpetual  attention,  thetai-' 
kmwn,  causes  whidi  govern  all  dieee  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  4md  ill,  by  their  power-^' 

*  mil*  It. 
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fill  but  iilent  operation.  The  unknown  causes  are  stUl  ap- 
peried-to  on  everj  emergency ;  &nd  in  this  general  appear- 
ance orconfttsed  image,  are  the  perpetnal  objects  of  hit- 
ima*  hoped  mid  fHhtSf  wishes  -and  apprehensions:  By  d<- 
'greeSy  die  actrr^  inmginatioii  6f  men,  uneasy  in  this  ab- 
stract cohceptfon  df  objects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly 
employed,  btghis  to  render  them  more  particular,  and  to 
"Clothe  llMn  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  compre- 
hension. It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  be- 
itfigB  like  mankind ;  actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and'  flexi«- 
Ue  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
Heuce  .^  origin  of  religioit:  And  hence  the  origin  of  t(>y^\i-M»^i* 
idolatry  or  polytheism.  ,'.  e- : ,  ^ 

But  die  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which  be^ 
gets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  allows 
not  mankind  to  remiuntongin  the  first  simple  conception 
of  them;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings ;  masters  of  hu- 
man £rte,  but  staves  to  destiny  and  the  course  of  nature. 
Meaafs  exa^eratedpraises^and  compliments  stiU  swell  their 
idea' upon  them;  and  elevating  their  deities  to  die  utmost 
hounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity 
and  isAtSty,  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Such  refined  ideas 
bring  somewhst  disproportioned  to  vulgar  comprehension, 
remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  be 
supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and  their 
siipreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  beings,  pme^ 
taking  more  of  hnaMi  natnc^  and  being  more  familiar  to 
us,  become  the  duicf  obfects  of  devotkin^  and  gradually  re- 
call that  id<datry  whkhhad  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
affdent  pv^era  aildp»egyrics  of  timovou»  wd  indigent 
martab.  But  as  theae  idolatrous  relijopons^  fall  every  dsy 
into  grosser  and  more  vulgar  concq[>tiQn8|  th^  al  laalk4t* 

VOL.  II.  ft  a 
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stroy  themselyes,  and,  by  the  rile  xq^resentatiDiis  wiucb 
tb^y  form  of  their  duties,  make  the  tide  tun^  agWrtomrds 
theism.    Bat  so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alt^rpate.re- 
Toliition  of  human  senttmenb  to  return  .l^^^ek  to  idtlatry^ 
that  the  utmost  precaution  is  not  able  eSeqtuaUf,  to  pie^ 
vent  it    And  of  tbisg  some  theists^  ^particularly,  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and^oi  al^ 
lowing  the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infirmity  of 
mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.    The  feeble  ap- 
prehensions of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  conceiving 
their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence  ;  and 
yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  fi-om  imputing  to  him 
the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and.  imperfection.     They 
fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sentiments.  The  saine^iii* 
firmi^  still  drags  them  downwards,  from,  an^omijujpotent 
and; spiritual  Deity  to  a  limited, aiid  corporal  one^  and 
jrom  a.coiporal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  visile  v^ 
pi}e^ntation*  The  same  endeavour  at  elevation  still  plushes 
ih^m  upwards,  from  the  statue  or  maternal  imqget  to  tbfi 
invisi^e  power,  and  from  the  invisible  power  to^isn  iiifi<* 
Ti^i^f.lifP^^%I^M^9.  the  Creator  and  Soyiereign  pfjthe  usd* 

.       SECT.  IX.  . 

«.  I  •     f         ■      • 

"'  ieOMPAUldOK  OF  THESE  fUO^imONS  WITH  RBGARO  TO 

P£RS£CIPnOK  AND  TOLERATION. 

» 

'•  PoLVTHEiBBT,  or  idoIatrous  ^orsliip^  bdng.iiKinded  bn- 

tirbly  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  dib  great  inconteni* 

vr    eaaee,  thM  ijny  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous  or 
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barmpted^  may  be  nu^iorised  by  it ;  and  full  scope  is  given 
fiMT  knayery  to  impose  on  credulity,  till  morals  and  huma- 
nity be  expelled  the  religious  Systems  of  mankind.  At  the 
same.tiine,  idielatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage, 
that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it 
oaiuraUy  admits  the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a 
sksjre  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well 
aaJrites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
odieir  K  Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sok  deity,-  c 
the  perfeotipn  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  if  jusdy 
proseeuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  unreasonable, 
or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set  before  men 
the  ioosit  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
manding motives  of  justice  and  benevolence*  These 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over4ialanoed  (for  that 
is  notipossible^)  but  somewhat  diminished  by  inconvenien- 
ees^idiich  arise  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
While  one  sole  object  of  devotion  is^  acknowledged,  the' 
wiorsUp  of  other  d^es  is  regaled  as  absurd  and  im- 
fkms.  Nay,  this  nnity  of  object  seems  naturally  to  require 
the  miity  of -faiA  and  ceremonies,  and  fumishea  designing 
men  with  a  pretence  for  representing  their  adversaries  as 
prbfime,  and  the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  ven- 
geance. Ibr  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith' 
and  worship  are  entirely  acceptable  to  die  Deity,  and  aa 
ho  one  ean  conceive  that  die  same  being  should  be  pleased 
with  different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  seve* 
ral  sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge on  each  odier  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  albhuman  passions, 

•  Sm  Kotb  [AAA.] 
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The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolaters^  both  in  andeni  and 
modem  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  oee  who  is  the  least 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travellers.  When 
the  oracte  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  6r  w^mhip  was 
BkOBt  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those  which  are  lef^y  esta^ 
blished  in  each  <dty,  r^Ued  the  oracle  *•  Even  priests^ 
in  tfioae  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  salvation  to  those  6f 
a  different  communion.  The  Romans  c^mmionly  adopted 
the  gods  of  the  conqnered  peo|de ;  and  never  disputed  die 
attributes  of  those  local  and  national  deities,  in  whose  ter« 
ritorie^  they  resided*  The  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
of  the  Egyptian  idolaters  are  indeed  an  eaMepdon  to  this 
rule ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  fiom  rea» 
sons  singular  and  remarkable.  Di£Ssrent  ^lecies  of  animals 
were  the  duties  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  vo-> 
taries  in  the  saaae  contention.  The  woifehippers  of  dogs 
could  not  l<mg  ranain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves  ^  But  where  that  reason  took  not  place,  the  Egyp^ 
tian  $uperstitio(ki  was  not  so  incompatible  as  is  conmcidy 
imagined;  since  we  leani  from  Herodotus  %  that  very 
large  coatribntiond  were  giten  by  Anlaais  towards  r^Miild* 
'mg  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have  main*- 
tained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  r^oarkable  as  the  contrary 
principle  of  polytlieists.  The  implacable  narrow^irit  of 
Ibe  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism  sel  tMit  with  sloU 
more  bloody  principles;  and  even  to  this  day,  deals  out 
d«9mation,  though  ndt  fire  and  &ggot,  .to  all'  cither  se(^ 
And  if,  among  Christians,  the  English  and  Dutch  have 

i.         • 

*  Xenoph.  Manor,  lib.  ii. 
^  Fluunh  de  Icid.  &  Otiride.  «  Lib.  ii.  tub  fine. 
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embraced  the  principles  of  toleration,  this  singularity  Jhas 
proceeded  from  the  stead;  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate^ 
in  opposition  to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots* 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians  K  Nothing  could  more  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquests,  than  the  furi- 
ous zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and  images  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  we 
find  Alexandery  as  a  polytheist,  immediately  re-establishing 
the  worship  c^tbe  Babylonians,  which  their  former  princes, 
as  monotheists,  had  carefully  abolished '^^  Even  the  blind 
and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek 
sii^rstition  hindered  not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  ^. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness  and 
antipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  religion,  is 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Au- 
gustus praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caius 
Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem^ 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct ?  Only  because  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

I  may  venture  to  afiirm,  ibsit  few  corruptions  of  idola- 
try and  polytheism  ai'e  more  pernicious  to  society  thaa 
this  corruption  of  theism  %  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
height  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  many  barbarous  nations  %  scarcely  exceed  the 
inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome  and  Madrid.     For 

»  Hyde  de  Belig .  yeL  Pananiai. 

*>'  Arian.  de  Eiped.  lib.  iii     Id.  Ub.  tii.  •  Id.  ibid. 

*■  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  98.  *  Onrupiio  opiinU  peaima.    • 

'  See  N<in  [BBB.] 
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besides  that  the  effiision  of  blood  may  not  be  so  great  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
human  victims,  being  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  some  exterior 
signs,  affect  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty, 
are  the  qualities  which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of 
inquisitors,  and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 
'  undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Arida  near  Rome,  whoever 
murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  in- 
staUed  his  successor^.  A  very  singular  institution !  For, 
however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  iht  advantage 
of  the  whole  order« 


SECT.  X. 

WITH  RZ&ARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASfiMSNT. 

■  From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm  the 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  die  best  things 
gives  rise  to  tl\e  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief  though  altogether  just,  is  apt,  when 
joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  repre- 

■  Strabo,  lib.  t.     Sucton.  in  tIu  CsL 
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sent  the  monkish  virtaes  of  mortificatioti,  penance^  -httDii* 
iity,  and  pabsiye  safibrnig,  as  the  only  qualities  wUch  are 
acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceiYed<to 
be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  foeen^ 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we,  are 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may  even, 
witfiotit  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalsfaip  and 
emulation  of  them.  Hence  activity,  spktit,  conrage^.mag* 
nanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  agg^ran* 
dize  a  people; 

The  heroes  in  Faganism  correspond  exactly  to  tfae^saints  . 
ill  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  MafaometanisiB.i  The 
place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romux^us,  is  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Bbne* 
DiCT.  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu* 
ing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whip- ' 
pings  and  fastings,  cowardice- and  humility,  abject  submis- 
sion and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining eeleBtial  hondurs: among. mankind*  . 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war- 
like expeditk>n8,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and-fiac- 
chos,  whom  he  jixstly  pretended  to  have  excelled  ^.\  Bra- 
sidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling,  in 
battle,  had-  heroic. honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
AmphipoHs,  whose  defence  he  had  embraced  ^;  i  And^  in 
general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  diis  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  laboui^; 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Maohiavel  S  •  Aat 
the  doctrines  of  t^ie*  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catho- 
lic (for  he  kntew  no  other,)  which  recommend  only  passive 

•  Arian  passim.  »»  Thucyd.  lib.  v,  •  Discorsi,  lib!  vi. 
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cowrage  and  suiferiDg,  had  subdued  the  ^irit  of  mankindf 
and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and  aul^ection ;  ao  ob* 
serration  which  would  certainly  be  just,  were  there  not 
many  otiber  circumstances  in  human  society  whidi  conirol 
the  genins  and  character  of  a  religion. 
W  Brasidas  seissed  a  mousey  and,  being  bit  by  il»  let  it  go^ 
Tiere  is  noAing  $o  cetUempUbkj  said  he^  but  what  mofff  ie 
mi^ifUhmhidCQUtaffeio^miidUsi^^.  Bellannine  pa* 
iiendy  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  miid  other  odious  ver* 
min  to  pray  upon  him.  We  shall  home  hecnm^  said  he,  io 
,  ttwwrd  m  far  om  m^tntigs  z  BMt  thsm  poer  areaharm  haioe 
nothing  bui  the  e9^metUqfihepre$0iil(^K  Such  di£Rsr- 
ence  is  there  between  the  maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a 
Catholic  saint 


SECT.  XL 

WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  Oil  ABSUADItY, 

He&e  is  another  obsenraition  to  the  same  puqpoas^ 
a  new  prdof  that  the  oarruption  of  the  best  things  begets 
(y  the  worst  If  we  eauunine,  wiUiout  pi^^jiidioe,  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology^  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shaU  B0t 
discoTer  in  it  any  such  monstrous  absiurdity  as  we  mapr  at 
first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  €on~ 
ceiving,  that  the  same  powers  or  prmiqplesi,  ^^n^iataver  they 
were,  which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  and  animab, 
{nroduced  also  a  species  of  intelligent  creature^  of  more  re- 
fined substance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  Thiit 
these  creatures  maybe  capricious,  revei^ful,  passionate^ 

•  PlaU  Apoth.  k  Bayle,  Article  Bkluuuuiu. 
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jHiluptiHNiSi  16  ea«Uy  concaved ;  nor  is  any  ciKwnwtance 
more  apt,  anumg  ourseWes,  to  engender  suck  fices,  than 
the  licence  of  ahst^nte  authority,  Aind,  in  short,  the  whok 
mytiholGgical  system  is  so  Batumi,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  planets  and  worId%  oootaiAed  in  this  unhwrse,  it  seems 
mare  than  probable  that^  somewhere  or  other,  it  is  xeaUy 
carried  into  e&ecutien. 

The  chief  objection  to  ^t  with  regard  to  this  planet  ist 
that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  ,aay  just  reason  or  «|ithority. 
The  ancient  traditioia,  msiirt:ed  on  by  heathen  priests  and 
theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  flransmitted  also 
such  4  luunber  of  c^^itandictory  reportifai  supported  all  of 
thw  by 'eipud  authority,  that  it  be^i^am^  absolulely  impos* 
$ible  to  Sk  a  preference  anxuigst  them*  A  few  ydumeffy 
therefore^  must  contaia  all  the  polemjcal  writings  pf  Pagan 
priests :  And  their  whole  theology  must  consist  9^re  of 
traditional  stories  «nd  superstitious  pnictice<>  than  of  {^ 
losophical  argument  and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
fjiy  popular  religioii,  that  ^^piet  isiso  fx>nfermable  to  soiu^ 
reasow,  that  philosopl^  is  fipf  to  iooerporate  itself  with 
such  A  ^Jitstn  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dogmas  of 
that  systein  be  coAtained  iu  ^  s^red  bod^,  such  as  the  Al- 
pojr^il,  or  be  determined  by  a^  'vf^bl^  authority,  like  that 
of  the  BomaA  pontiff  speculative  reaaoners  naturally  car*- 
ry  on  their  assenl^  and  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  education,  and  which 
^Isp  possesses  some  degree  of  consistence  aiui  umfonm^. 
But  as  these  Ajf^arances  are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove 
deceitful^  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  veiy  upei^uaUy. 
yoked  with  her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating 
each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  sexre  the  purposes  of  superstition.     For 


'^. 
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besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  wbich  must  be  re^ 
conciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  po- 
pular theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  of  ap- 
petite for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that  tUeoIogy 
went  not  beyond  reaison  and  common  sense,  herdoetrines 
would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar.  Aikiazement  itittsi  of 
necessity  be  raised  :  Mystery  affected :  Darkness  and  ob« 
scurity  sought  after :  Aba  a  foundation  of  merit  afiferded 
to  the  devout  votaries,  ivhb  ilesire  an  opporttmity  of  sil^b- 
duing  their  rebelliousreason,bythebelief  of  the  mostun>^ 
intelligible  sophisms.  '^ 

£c(^esiastieal  histoid  sufficiently  confii^s  these  reflec- 
tions.  Whien  a  controversy  is  sfiarted,  some  pebpSealWays 
pretend  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  issue.  WMchever  opi- 
nion,  say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain  sense,  is  sure  to 
prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the  system  re-^ 
quires  not  that  decision.  Though  the  reproach  of  heresy 
may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among-  the  dispu- 
tants, it  always  rests  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason.  Any 
one^'it  is  pretended,  that  hasbi&t  learning  enough  of.  this 
kind  to  know  the  definition  of  AriaKj  pELAaiAN,  Eras-^ 

TIAN,    SOCINIAN,    SaBELLIAI!^,     EuTYCHIAN,    NESTORIAK, 

MoNOTHELiTE,  &c.  not  to  mention  Protestant,  whose 
fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  oFthis 
observation.  It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  iii 
die  end,  merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophi- 
cal in  the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossOUe/br  the  same 
thing  to  bt  and  not  to  be,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part^  tYmttwo  tmd  three  makeft^  is  pretending  to  stop 
the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  pro&ne  rea- 
son against  sacred  mystery  ?   No  punishment  is   great 
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enbugh  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fires,  ivhich  were 
kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the  destruction  of 
philosophers. 


SECT.  XII. 

...     » 

WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  CONVICTIOI^.  '      ' 

\  .  .1  '.      .  .  ..  ■ 

W£  meet  everyday  with  people  so  sceptical  with  regard 
to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossiUe  for  any  nation  ever 
to  believe  such  absurd  principlear  as  those  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian- paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dogmatical 
with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think  the  same  absurdi- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  no  other  commtinion.  Cambyse^ 
entertained  like  prejudices ;  and  very  imfriou^Iy  ridiculed, 
and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  appeared  to  his  profene  senses  nothing  but  a  large 
spotted  bull.  But  Herodttns  judiciously  ascribes  this  sal- 
ly of  passion  to  a  realuiadnesis  or  disorder  of  the  brain : 
Otherwise,  says  Uie  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly 
affronted  any  established  w^NTship :  .For  on  that  head, 
continues  he,  every  nation  are  be^  satisfied  with  .their 
own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other* 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very 
learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being  the  most  learn- 
ed  of  all  the  Christian  churches:  Yet  Averroes,  the  famous  G> 
Arabian,  who,  na  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
sftitions,  decteres,  that  of  all  religions,  the  most  absurd  and 
nonsensical  is  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  creat- 
ed, their  deity.  .   m  ;      . 


»'. 
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I  beUere,  indeedy  that  tfaere  is  do  tenet  in  all  paganism 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  this  of  the 
real  pre&ence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  all  argument  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common- 
ly told  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  whidi  had  by  accident  fatten  among  the  )ioly  wa- 
fers. The  communicant  wuted  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  that  it  would  dissolve  on  his  tongue :  ^ut  find- 
ing that  it  still  remained  entire,  he  took  it  off»  Iwighy  cried 
he  to  the  pries^  you  k"^  m^, commuted  same  mMtake:  I 
ipish  y^  have  noi  gioe*^  me  God  the  Father  i  Heieso  hard 
tmd  tough  there  i$  no  eM'lldlowing  hMU 

A  fiunous  gfinen^)  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  service^ 
havipg  epme  U^  Pa^is  for  the  recoveiy  qf  his  wounds^ 
brought  alpng  with  him  a  youx^  Turk  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner.  &ome  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  (who  are 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Constantinople^) 
thinking  it  a,  pi^y  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be  damned 
for  wapt  q(  mit^nkdiotk,  solicited  Mustapha  very  hard  to 
tarn  Christian*  and  prpmised  him,  lor  his  encouragenrenty 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next. 
These  aUurements  were  top  powerA4  to  be.  resisted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he 
Bf,  last  agreed  to  receive  the  sacramaits  of  baptism  and  the 
lord's  supper* 

The  ^^m^t^  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and  so- 
lid, stJtl  ccuptiQued  hia  instructiopsi  and  began  the  next  day 
with  the  usual  qu^tipPi  Mow  wmiy  gods  are  there  f  None 
of  oflf  lieplies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his  new  name.  Sbw  / 
nam  atatti  ^ries  the  priest.  To  be  atcre,  said  the  honest 
proselyte.  You  have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one 
God :  And  yesterday  I  ate  him. 


Soph  are  the  doctrines  of  ottr  brethren  the  Catholics^ 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  bo  accustomed,  that  we  neve^ 
wonder  at  then^  ihoogfa,  in  a  future  age^  it  wffl  ptiohtL*- 
oly  become  diflteiilt  to  persuade  some  ttatkAis>  liiat  iAy  bu^ 
man^  two-legged  creature  could  ever  enibrace  #udi  prin^ 
oples*  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  thesrii  iiBttons 
themselves  shall  have  something  ftill  as  absurd  in  thefir  Own 
cveed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  most  imtdicU  aod  teost 
idigious  assent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hole!  with:  an  aknbas* 
■ador  from  Tuliis^  who^  having  passed  some  years  at  hbtt* 
don,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  I  observed 
his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself  under  the  porch, 
with  surveying  the  splendid  equipages  that  drove  along ; 
when  there  chanced  to  pass  that  way  some  Cdpuaii  friars, 
who  had  never  seena  Turk,  as  he,  on  his  part,  though  ao« 
customed  to  the  European  dresses,  had  never  seen. the 
grotesque  figure  <rf  a  Ocgmcin :  And  there  is  no  express- 
ing the  mutual  admiratioti  with  which  they  mspired  each 
other.  Had  the  chi^lain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  surprise 
had  been  of  the  sajne  nature.  Thus  all  mankind  stand 
atiting  at  one  anodier  j  and  there  is  no  beating  it  into 
tfaetr  head^  that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  just  as 
good'  or  as  bad  a  fitthion  as  die  cowl  of  the  European.-— 
SeUa  «sry  fonssl  mofi,  said  the  prince  of  Sallee,  spealdng 
of  De  Ruyter,  It  ig  a  pUy  he  §1^6  a  CkHtiHafL 

How  can  you  worship  leeks  and  onions ;  we  shall  sup- 
pose a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  wor- 
ship them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  least,  we  do  nc^  at  tfie 
same  time,  eat  them.  Bnt  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion are  cats  and  motdceys  ?  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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tyrs,  answers  his  no  less  kamed  antegontft  /  Are  you  not 
madf  insists  the  Coolie,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  abotit 
the  preferience  of  a  cabbageorria  eucunibev  ?  YeS)  aa^.the 
pi^;aii ;  1 4llow  it,  if  you  wfiOi  confesfl^ :  tlml  those.areistiU 
madd^i  who  fight  about  this  pyeferenoe  among  vcriumesof 
sophi^try^  tan  thousand  of  which  ai^e  &ot  equal:  in  value  to 
ofle>  cabbage  or  cu<;umlber  ««    ' 

^try  bystander  wUl  easil^r  judg^  (but  uil(a]Kuaately>th0 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  to'eil)a» 
bUsb  any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the.  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every,  votary  of  every  stiper^ti_tioti.could^ye 
a  sufficient  reason  fpr  his  blind  and  batted  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  has  b^n  educated.  But. withr 
out  so  extensive  a  knowledge, ot).  which  to  ground  thiiffis- 
surance  (and  perl^^ps  better  without  it,)  thei!fe  is  not;  waiitr 
ing  a  sufficient  stcick.of  religious  a^ftl  and  Sutbamdnginah* 
kind.  Diodorus  Siculus  ^  ^ves  a  remarkable  instance  :Iq 
this  purpose,  of  i/^hich  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness. 
While  Sgypt  lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  R<>man 
nanp^,  a<  legionary  soldier  hating  inady^tetitly  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious,  impi^y  of  killing  a  oat,  the!  whole  peo* 
pie  rose  ttpcMi  him.  with ,the  .utmost  fury;  and  all  theesfibrt^ 
of  the' prince  were  notsjbl^to  save  hjm.  .  The:  senate  aod 
people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  WQuld  not.then'have  b^D 
so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities. .  They 
vefy  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  pjai;e 
in  the  celestial  mansipn^ ;  and  wou^cl  haifi^e  dethroned  es^tf 
god  in  heaven  for  hb  sake,  had  h[ef  seemed  ty>  desiDe  it. 
Pre^ens  dmis  habebHur  Augu$tu09  says  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point :  And  in  other  nations  and  other 

•  I  •    •  •  ■ 

•  Sue  Mm  [CCC]  *  Ub.  i.  ' 
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QgdBj  the  same  circuxastance  l^ts.nDt  l^ecai  dewi<Kl  aUog^ 

:.  ^gtwithstanduptg .the  $aactity  of  par  bolj  reli|^oii».^^4^i^ 
Tully  S.  Ao  crime  is  loore  coi^man  w^  lus^than  sacrM^ ;, 
But.wM  it.^w  h^Bxd  of,  that  ^xx  ^gy^f^oB  violal^  the 
tw«k  pf  a,  <»t,  w  ijb^s,  pr  ^  iCiHKpdae  ?  There  is  no  tw* 
turej»i  EgypUuK  W(Miki  not  vip4^^S93  s^ys  th/e'  sa^e  axH 
Ihpr  pi^ai^dtl^er  pla<;€^?,^rather  than  iDJ^^e  fo.ibi^  an  aspics 
a  cat,  a  dpg,,  or.  a  cipcqdile.  Thus  it  is  s^ictly  true  what^ 
Ih^ydWpbseryei^  .    , 

<' Of  whaf80*er  descent  their  godhead  be,      '' 
"^Stoc|e»'«tOBe,  or  other  honoiifpedll^rte,       ''''.' 
**  In  fan  deAnce hii  selrfMiCi antaaboU, . 
<<Aa  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold."  .      . 

Absalom  and  AcHiTomiL. 

Kay,  th^.teMT  the  maietiifls  ar^  pf  which- the  diViniiy  is 
composed,  the  greater  detotion  is  he  likely  to  e)coite  in  the 
breasts  ofhisdeloded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their  shame, 
and  ifiiake  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his  si&e, 
Alt  the  ridicule  a&d  cotitttmely  of  his  eneimes.  Ten  thou- 
sand Crusaders  enlist  themselves  irnder  the  holy  banners; 
and  even  openly  triun^h  in  those  parts  of  their  i«ligi(m, 
whith  tbdir  advetvaries  regard  i»  ^  n^ost  reproachftil. 
'  ^-Hiereoeciirs,  I  ov^n,  adiiffleallly  in  the  Egyptian  system 
of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely f  red 'fimn  diAoulties.     It  is  evident,  from  theii^  me- 


■  • 


Louia^X  IT«  took  on  himself  the  proiactimi  of  the  Jesoba'  Col* 
lege  of  Clermont,  the  todety  ordered  the  king**  arms  to  be  put  over  the 
gate,  and  took  down  the  cross  in  order  to  make  way  for  it ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  epigram : 

Sustulit  hinc  CBm^rii  gosuitque  ioaignii^  Ei^is  : 
In^ia  gens^  alium;  nesch  l^abere  Deura.  ^ 
»  De  Nat  Deor.  1.  i.  «  Tpsc*  Qiu^it«Iib.  v. 
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Aod  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  eaU,  in  fiffy  yeavi, 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  tel^ioiia  vene* 
TtaA&a  weve  dtin  paid  them,. it  wmdd,  in  tweft^  mdt^  not 
onlf  be  eaMer  ia-E^ypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  inan,  which 
Fetronites  sa/sr  waa  Ae  ease  fai  some  parts  of  Italy;  bat  the 
gods  must  at  last  entirely  starte  the  mei^  and  leafte  thi&m- 
stires  ndther priesta nor  votariea  remaining^  Itisproba^ 
bH  therefbr^^thatthis  wise  nation,  the  most  cekibtated  iti 
antiquity  for  pmdenoe  and  sonnd  poUcy,  fbreaeeing  8«eli 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  At 
full-grown  divinities,,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drpwn  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  sudui^  god%  without  any  scruple  or 
remorse.  And  thus  thopractieo  of  warpii^  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  nol^  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 
The  learnt.  phibsK^hical  Yarro,  discoursing  if£  rM^ 
gion,  pretends  not  to  dtliver  any  thing  b&^ond  prdMbttV* 
ties  and  appealranoes :  Such  was  his  gooid  a^nse  and  mo- 
deration ! .  But  the  passionate,  the  a^Ious.  Augusti%  ip* 
suks'the  noble  Roman  <m  hia  sceptioisa»  and  r^^erve,  and 
professes  the  moat  tboronghbdttef  and  assurance*.  Ahea-^ 
tbed  poet,  hoMr^yer^  oontemfioraiy  with  the  saint,  abaiurd* 
ly  esteems  tbo  religioua  iqrBlem  of  tber  latter  so  Mse^  thut 
evai  the  credulity  of  chihfaren^  be  8ay%  could  uiot.efi^iiige 
them  to  bditv«  it^ 

.  It  is  atras^  .whtdOi  DU»tiikea  are  ao  oonunon,  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  oC- 
ttin  fiaea  in  proportion  to  the  enNm  Mttawii,  says  Spar- 
tfah,  ef  ea  iempesMgi  JuAm  6eBmn  qmd  vdtAaniwr  imtf- 
lare  gemUaHa^. 

'■  •  De  CiTitate  Dei,  1.  iH.  c.  17. 
^  Clftudii  RotiHi  Htimltisiii  iter,  lik  i.  L  S86. 
*  In  yHm  Adriani. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  pu- 
blic religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we  might  ex* 
pect,  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ciceronian  age, 
would  openly  have  erected  its  throne^  and  that  Cicero 
himself  in  every  speech  and  action,  would  have  been  it& 
most  declared  abettor.  But  it  i4>pears,  that,  whatever 
sceptical  liberties  that  great  man  might  take  in  his  wri^ 
tings  or  in  philosophical  conversation,  he  yet  avoided,  in 
the  common  conduct  of  life,  the  Imputation  of  deism  IuhI 
profakieness.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and  to  his  wiib  Te- 
rentia,  whom  he  highly  trusted,  he  was  willing  to  appe«i^ 
a  devout  religionist ;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  address^ 
ed  to  her,  in  which  he  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacrif- 
fice  to  Apollo  and  iBsculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  reod-* 
very  of  his  health  *• 

Pompe/s  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all  his 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  i*egard  to 
auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  K  Augustus  was  taint-» 
ed  widi  superstition  of  every  kind*  As  it  is  reported  of 
Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  with  ease  and 
Hbnndance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus  observed,  that  his 
own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  so  perfect  during  that 
season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  was  also 
extremely  imeasy  when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes, 
and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot  *^.  In  shorty  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  su* 
perstition  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state,  as 
those  of  the  modem  religion  are  at  present  Its  influence 
was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great    As  many 

*  Lib.  iiT.  epUt  7.  **  Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  c,  24. 

«  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91,  92.     PUn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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peo|^  gave  their  assent  to  it»  though  thst  assent  was  not 
seemingly  so  strong,  precise  and  affirmative. 
(«y       We  may  observe,  that,  notwithatanding  the  dogmatica]^ 
imperiotts  style  of  all  si]peitrtitio%  the  oonvictioa  of  the  re* 
Ugionists,  ui  all  ages,  is  m<»8  affiMsted  than  real,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  solid  belief  aad 
persusMon,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  afiiis  of  life* 
Men  dare  not  avow,  eiwn  to  their  own  hearts,  the  doabts 
whidb  they  ttiteitain  on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  me* 
ritof  ianplieit  fakh ;  and  disguise  to  themselves  their  real 
mfidelity,  by  the  strongest  asseveralioDs  and  most  poaiiUve 
bigotry.     But  nature  is  too  hard  far  all  their  eodeavourst 
and  suffers  ttot  the  obsear^  glimmering  light,  afforded  in 
those  shadowy  regions,  io  efual  the  strong  impressiooa 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience.    The  uswd 
course  of  men's  oondnct  belies  their  words>  and  shows^tiLat 
thdr  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaeoountable  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction,  but  ap* 
proaching  mudi  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
SinoG^  therefore,  the  miod  of  man  aj^ars  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  theit,  even  at  preseat,  when,  so  msr 
nyperaons  find  aa  intercut  iacontiouaU^ employing  on  it 
the  obisael  and  the  hammer,  yet  9te  they  not  able  to  en^ 
grave  theological  tenets  with  any  leafing  impressiy^  how 
mudi  more  must  this  have  be4n  the  case  in  ancimttiin^Bi 
whan  the  retainers  to  the  holy  Sanction  wecei  so  mp^di 
fewer  in  compariaon  ?   No  wonder  that  the  appearances 
were  then  very  inconmtmt,  and  that  men„  on  some  occa- 
sions, might  se^n  determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the 
established  religion,  without  being  so  in  reality;  or,  at 
least,  without  knowing  their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 
Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
much  looser  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former  were  ira^ 
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dUfomd  and  the  latter  are  mripiwr^ ;  and  the  tradition  in 
the  former  waa  comfdeZf  contradictory^  and,  on  many  oO- 
caiionsp  doubtfiil ;  to  that  it  Qoald  not  poesibly  be  reduced 
to  any  standard  and  oanon»  or  aflford  any  determinate  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  The  stories  i^  the  gods  wete  nnmberlesa, 
like  the  popish  legends ;  and  though  every  oiie»  altttbst, 
belieyed  a  part  of  these  stories,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or 
know  the  whole :  While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  haVe 
acknowledged  that  no  one  part  stood  on  a  better  fi:>tlnd»- 
don  than  the  rest  The  traditicms  of  di£feretit  cities  and 
nations  were  also,  on  many  oooasioDs^  directly  opposite ; 
and  no  reHson  could  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the 
other*  And  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  stories^  with 
rc^^ard  to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positivei  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles  of 
faith  to  those  loose  and  precarious  fictions*  The  pagan 
religion,  therefore^  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloudy  when- 
ever one  approached  to  it^  and  examined  it  piecemeal*  It 
could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  prin^ 
ciples.  And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality 
of  mankind  from  so  absurd  afaith;  for  when  will  the  peo- 
ple be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them  fiiulter  and  hesitate 
more  in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to 
produce,  in  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  some  practices 
and  opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  in- 
ftdeli^. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan  re- 
ligion were,  of  themselvesp  lights  easy,  and  fSuniliar  $  with- 
out devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that  could 
much  terrify  the  Jraagination.  Who  coiild  forbear  smi- 
ling, when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and  Pan  ?  In  this  re- 
spect, it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ;   if  it  had  not  ra- 
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ther  too  much  levky  for  the  grarer  kinds  of  poetry.  We 
find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modem  bards;  nor  have 
these  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the 
gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients 
did  of  the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a  sys* 
tern  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejected 
by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite  principles, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were  generally  es* 
tablished  by  argument  and  reasoning.^  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  less  im- 
portunate and  assuming  any  species  of  superstition  ap* 
pears,  the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indigna^ 
ticm,  or  engage  them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foun- 
dation  and  origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that 
the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  understanding  is 
wavering  and  uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  hu- 
mour, and  dependent  on  the  present  incidents  which  stiike 
the  imagination.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees. 
An  ancient  will  place  a  stnAe  of  impiety  and  one  of  su- 
perstition alternately,  throughout  a  whole  discourse  * :  A 
modem  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  In  his  expression. 

•  Witnen  this  nmarkahle  paange  of  Tadtus :  «  Prater  mnltiplioes  re- 
*<  niiDy  bimuuianiiii  canu,  oodo  terraqMe  pro^gia,  et  fubninvm  monitus,  et 
**  futurorum  praesagia,  laeta,  trisda,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  enim  unquam 
«<  atvodaribus  popuU  Rmnani  dadibnsy  magiaque  jiistis  jodiciia  approbatum 
**  aat,  HOD  eMe  cuns  Diia  aecuritaton  nofltniHy  ewe  ultioDem.*'  Hiit  Hbw  i. 
Augufltua't  qoairel  with  Neptune  is  an  inrtanff  of  the  aune  kind.  Had  not 
the  emperor  bcUeTed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  beings  and  to  have  dominiam  4Pm 
Ae  tea,  when  had  been  the  foundation  of  hia  anger?  And  if  he  believed  It, 
what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity?  Hie  same  observation  may 
b0  made  upon  QuintUian*s  ezclamalion  on  aceount  of  ilie  dwii  of  hb  cUU 
dren,  lib.  vi.  Frsf. 
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LuciaB  tells  us  expressly  *,  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  most  ridicBlous  febles  of  paganism  was  deemed  by  the 
people  profime  and  uopioas.  To  what  pmrpoae,  indeed^ 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  religion,  had 
not  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  his  country- 
men and  ccmtemporaries  ? 

Livy  ^  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would  at 
piesent,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  but  then  he 
condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na- 
tional superstition,  which  could  ddude  so  ingenious  a  many 
would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even  impious 
^khets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  kin^ , 
and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot  to  add,  that 
h^  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  woman*  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sentiments  which  that  sect  entertained  with  r^;ard  to 
rdligious  matters;  while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  ccxn-* 
mon  augurs,  that,  when  a  raven  croaks  firom  the  lef^  it  is 
a  good  omen ;  but  a  bad  <me  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise 
fi'om  the  same  quarter.  Pansstius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  c.  Marcus  Antoninus  ^  tells  us, 
that  he  himsdf  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  hb  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  *  forbids  us  to  re- 
gard the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not  that 
ilhey  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only  because  they  can  fore- 
tell nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  our  estate ;  which  are  circumstances,  says  he,  that  no- 

*  Fhilopseudes.  ^  Lib.  10.  c«p.  40.  «  Cicero  de  DiTin.  lib.  i. 

cap.  S.  et7.  <■  lib.  i.  $  17.  '  Ench.  $  17. 
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wwr  eoiHMni  US.  IIhu  die  Siomm  joUied  a  |AU<Moplucal 
enthiifliMQ  lo  a  feligioM  8^)er9tilioii«  The  foroe  of  their 
vaimi^  hei»g  eU  tauned  to  the  aide  of  sioralfl,  unbent  iteelf 
in  that  of  religioii  ^ 

Plato  ^  Intradhicea  Sooralcfl  affinmxig,  that  the  aocusar 
tieo  ofivipiefjraiaodi^paiiisthimwasowiB^entireljtDlus 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  q(  Saturn's  CBStntmg  his 
fitfher  Uranus,  and  JuFiTsa'a  dethroning  Satvks  :  Yet 

in  a  sufaseqpient  dialogue  %  SoGvatea  cea^ReMWs  that  the  doo* 
trine  of  the  mortalify  of  the  aonl  was  the  received  opinioii 
of  tkepeoplOi  Is  there  here  aajroontradicdon?  Yea^  wra* 
ly:  Bttt  the  oontradicticm  is  not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  pei^ 
pte^  whose  religions  princqdes  in  general  are  always  c<mi- 
posed  of  the  most  discordant  parts;  especially  in  an  age 
when  superstiticn  sal  ao  easy  and  light  ufoa  fliem^. 

The  sane  Cicero^  who  afieoled,  inUsow&fiuBulyy  loap*' 
pear  a  deyout  religionist^  makes  no  scmple,  in  a  pnhfic 
court  of  judicature^  of  treating  the  docteine  ef  a  fiitnre 
state  aa  a  ridiculotts  ibUe^  to  which  nobody  could  give  aiqr 
attention  ^.  Sallust  ^  represents  Csesar  as  sposkki^  the 
same  language  in  the  cq^en  senate  '. 

.  ^  X^<9  'SN^  I  •wo*  wene  not  ^te  orthodox  in  th«  estabtisbed  rab'^^on ; 
but  oi;vB  ni%y  see,,  from  these  instt^oesy  that  they  went  a  great  way.  And 
the  people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

^  fiotyphvo.  *  Fbttdbk  *  flte  Mn  [DM).} 

«  Ckorq  (ITiiacr  QjoiBfi^X VlKi-  ci^fu  <,^e<  «a4 Seaecs  (S|pit  Si^),  «sIsd 
Juy^Md  (SatyT«i  9.  j  maintayi  t|iat  tfaera,  ii  np.  boy  or  old  woman  ip  lidiaiH 
lous  9§^  to  beli^ye  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  state.  Why  then 
does  Lucretius  so  highly  ezaH  his  master  fbr  fiieetng  us  Ihnn  tfiew  ternin  ? 
F^haps  tl»  genaiallty  of  m—linii  wmm  tbisi  in  tfaa^dl^oslltgn  dF  Ct|JisiiB 
in  Flato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.)»  who  while  he  was  young  and  healthful  could  ri- 
dicule these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  infinu,  beigan  to  en- 
tertain apprehensions  of  their  trufh.  This  we  may  obserre  not  to  be  un- 
usual even  at  present. 
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B«t  that  all  Umm  fiwdoias  implied  not  a  talal  add  Hair 
^rsal  iafidiilily  and  soeptseina  amangBl  die  pedplr^  ia  too 
apiMreBl  to  badoMML  TboUghaooae  pacta  of  ihenatioiial 
rdigioo  iMitig  kwae  upon  tba  mioda  af  meiv  other  parta 
attmd  BOoie  cioaaly  to  them*  iljMi  iiifa8.the  chiaf  hsm» 
mm  a£ike  ■wptitnl  philowphan  to  abaiw^  that  thmawak 
M  mon  fhuttdfltion  for  one  than  for  dia  olhorw  Thiaia 
tliaartifioa  of  Cottaintbadialoguoi  abncenung  thoiidAM 
4^dBjNMik  Heie&tealhawhakayatemofiBytlMdGgyl^y 
If  dint  tha  oatiiodoKy  asaduaUyy  fixm  the  imrr  moKiml^ 
o«a  atodet  wUck  warn  bdieYod^  to  the  aaore  friyohMM 
viriah  evatjr  ODO  ridiookd :  Fran  the  i;edali»  the  goddaa? 
ses;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs;  from  the  ^(yBppbs 
t&the.finn»;andaaiyDs.  HifB]Mlar«  Cascoeades^hiMlem- 
tddved  ibfc  aalaa  ntadaod^  temoinkuSL  *•. 

iEpan  thii  lAnle^  tha  gvoMest  add  ntoat  obaarrable  di£r  C« 
farenoas  between  miraMkma^  m^lkMgiictil  religiany  aad  a 
ijritoaatfent  aBMoatfo  €De»  are  two:  The  fimaar  is  oAon 
noreiMBonabley  as  conaiatiog  only  of  a  multitude  of  storie8> 
which,  kowerer  groundless,  implj  no  express  absurdilyand 
demonatradra  aontradictiooi  and  sits  dlso  so  easy  and  li(^ 
on  men's  Bauid%  that  thoogb  it  ttay  be  aa  uniTersalljr  r^^- 
aeitad^  it  hapi^y  makes  no  soah  ^ep  imprsasion  on  the 
and  understanding* 


SECT.  ICIII. 

tmnmm'  ooadnpnoiis  of  nns  mviinD  vaiuBftf  n 
•  MMna»  iRunioif a  or  Bir0H  Ksmisi 

Ti^  primary  religion  of  mjankind' arises  chiefly  from 

an  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na^ 

'     .        '  .  • 

<  ^  flittiikipir.  adian^  JMbaieia  m.  m. 
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tiiMlly  be  eMtnained  of  invisikde^  unknown  power%  wfaile 
men-lie  imder  dismal  appvdieDsions  of  any  kind^  may  eaailjr 
be  conceived*  Ewvy  knage  of  vengeanoe^  seventy,  cruel* 
ty,  a|id  maUoi^  mnatoocor,  and  mnst  augment  the  ^uwtli** 
nesaand  homcir  which  opprewes  the  amaaed  religicmist. 
A  panic  having  once  seised  the  mind,  the  active  fancy  still 
iaithkr  multiplies  the  objects  of  terror:  while  that  profionnd 
datloiess,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light,  wkii 
which  we  are  environed,  rquresents  the  spectres  xif  divinity 
under  the  most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no 
idea  of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  firamed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple^  VP^J  to 
their  deity. 
This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  surveyed 
i^  in  one  light  But  if  we  constdor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
spirit  of  prsise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily  has  place  in 
all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  these  v^ 
terrors^  we  mustescpeot  a  quite  contrary  qrstem  of  theolo* 
gy :  to  pmvaiL  Orery  virtue,  every  excellence,  must  be  as- 
biibed  to  tbe  Divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  deem* 
^ftbfficient  to  reach  those  perfections  with  which  he  is  en*> 
dow^i  Whatever  straana  of  panegyric  can  fas  invented^ 
a^  limsftediaCely  embraced,  withoui  consulting  shy  argu^ 
ments  or  phenomena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirma^ 
tion  of  them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  ct 
the  divine  object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
difierent jprinciples  4if  human  nature  which  enteronto  re- 
ligion. OunnaluralterrcMrs  present  the  notion  of  a  devilish 
and  malicious  deity :  Our  prcqpensity  to  adulation  leads  us 
tb'acknowied^  aii  excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence 
oi  txiese  opposite  principles  is  various,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  die  hnman  understanding. 
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In  very  bwrbaioiis  and  ignorant  natieiiB,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  who  can  form 
no  extensile  ideas  of  power  and  louHvledge,  worship  may 
be  paid  to  a  beii^  whom  they  confess  to  bewicked  and  de- 
testable ;  though  they  may  be  canttons,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
nonncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  paUic,  or  in  his  temple, 
uterohe  may  be  supposed  to  hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  mde  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Diwiity  adhere  long 
to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  c^  them*  It  is 
ronarked  by  Xtfnophon%  in  praise  of  Socrates,  that  diiv 
{diilosofriier  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  sufH 
posed  the  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be  igiiorant  of 
others:  He  maintained,  that  they  knew  every  thing;  what 
was  done,  said,  or  even  thought.  But  as  this  was  a  strain 
ctf  philosophy  ^  much  above  the  c(mcepti<m<rf*his  country* 
men^  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,  in  their 
books  and  conversation,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they 
worshipped  in  their  temples.  It  is  observable^  that  Hen>* 
dottts,  in  perticulary  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to  as- 
cribe eney  to  the  gods;  asentimentyofall  others,  the  most 
sjsitaUe  to  amean  and  devilish  nature*  -  The  pagan  hymns, 
however^  sung  in  public  worship,  contained  nothing  but 
epkhets  oi  praise;  even  while  the  actions  ascribed  to  the 
gods  were  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable.  When  Ti- 
mod&eusy  die  poet,  recited  lEthymn  to  Diava^  in  whidi  he 
enumerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,;  all  ^heacticHis  and 

attributes  of  that  •crud^  ci^ricious  goddess :  Jfiiy  your 

.  'i  ' 

^  It  was  comiderttd  among  the  anieients  as  a  werj  extnonUiiary  pliUo- 
sophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  oonDved  to  the  hei^ 
Teni^  bat  was  extended  every  where;  as  we  Ictni  ftom  Ludaa.  Hermo^ 
Hmm  $we  De  tectit* 
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dmgk^j  said  one  prcscat^  AeoMHe  mkk  m  Ac  dU^  toliM 

Bat  as  men  fiurtlier  cocalt  their  idea  of  their  dtTinitj»  it 
is  their  notioD  of  his  power  and  knowledge  ODly»  not  of  his 
goodness^  which  is  iminroTed*  On  the  contrafy,  in  pro* 
p<M*tion  to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  scienoe  aiidaiitb<nQUy« 
their  tenors  natnndly  angment;  while  thegr  believtt^  tlMlt 
no  secroq^  can  conceal  them  firom  his  senitinjr^  and  that 
even  the  inmostrecesses  of  their  breast  Ke  open  before  him. 
They  mnst  then  be  careAd  not  to  form  expressly  any  senti- 
ment of  blame  and  disapprobatioA.  All  misit  be  atylans<^ 
ramshmeniy  eoBtaqjr.  And  while  their  gloomy  appseheitg- 
fliona  make  tbemasccibe  Cohim  measoies  of  conduot^  whicb» 
in  hvmajoL  areatnrefl^  woirid  be  hig^jr  hhmedi  Ih^  must 
still  affect  lo  pMiae  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  objed 
of  their  devodonal  addresaes*  Thnsitmaysaficfybeafflntip 
edf  that  popular  religions  are  rcaUy,  in  the  eoncqplion  of 
their  more  viilgar  irotarie%  a  qpedes.of  dmmonism  ;  and  the 
higher  the  deicjp  is  exalted  in.pewor  mid  knowledge^  dm 
loweSy  of  ooarse»]slmdqm8BediagQodnemaadhenaiK»* 
lence;  whatefcr  qaithets  of  praiai  i  ninji  be  bestowed  on  hhn 
fajhis  amased  adorecai  Among  idoIatei%  the  worde  magr 
be  fatse^  and  bdie  the  secrat  opinioa:  But  amoi^  moss 
exalted  rd^pontstiv  the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  khsd  of 
fiJsekoodf  and  bdim  the  inwaid  sentiment  The  heart 
eietiT  detests  aach  maasmses  of  cmel  and  hnplacdile 
geanoe;  bat  <ke  jndgme&t  daiea  not  bat  psononnce  them 

Mffeei  imd  adoeaUe.      A^imI  the  ftA^tfrw><>ai  vrmmt^rv  nf  Am 

inward  stnig^e  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
these  nnhappy  victims  to  supeMition  are  for  ever  haunt- 

edr 

*  Fltttarch.  de  Supcntit. 
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Lrucion  *  observes,  that  a  young  nan,  who  reads  the.  his* 
tory  of  the  gods  in  Bonder  or  Hesiod,  and  finds  their  («>• 
tions,  wars,  ugnstioe,  ineest,  adultery,  and  odier  hnmoffa* 
lities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  surprised  afterwards^ 
when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  observe  that  pnnishments 
arel^  law  inflicted  on  the  same  actions,  wliich  he  had  been 
tanght  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings.  The  contradietioD 
is  still  perhaps  stronger  between  the  rq>resentations  given 
US  by  some  later  religions  and  onr  natoral  ideas  of  ge» 
nerosity,  lenity,  unpartiality,  and  jnstiee ;  and  in  propcnr- 
tion  to  the  midt^lied  terrors  of  these  rehgionsy  the  bar- 
barons  conceptiona  of  the  divinity  are  nniltiplied  upon  us  \ 
Nothing  can  preserfe  untainted  the  genuine  principles  ef 
morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the  abao- 
lute  necessity  of  these  principles  to  the  edusteoce  ^f  sooi^ 
ty.  If  commcm  conception  can  indulge  princes  in  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  scnnewhat  diffarent  fiom  diat  which  should 
regulate  private  persons^  how  much  more  those  superior 
beings,  whose  attributes^  views^  and  nature,  are  so  tolaHy 
unknown  to  us?  Smt  wperU  wuajura^.  The  gods  have 
maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to  Aemselvea. 


SECT.  XIV, 

BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS  ON  UOUMStt, 

4 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fact,  whidi  inay  be 
worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature  tlieob^ 
ject  of  Aelr  inquiry.  It  is  certiun,  tfiat  in  every  religion, 
KbweiFer  subBme  the  verbal  definition  whidi  it  gives  of  fti 

'^*  kecyomantuu        *  See  Kozi  [EE£.]       «"  OHd.  McUmii  Ul».  U.  501. 


C^) 
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r^:"  diTinitj,  many  of  the  Totiories,  perhaps  the  greatest  niutt- 
ber,  will  still  seek  the  difkie  favour,  ndtby  nrtne  aod  good 
morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being, 
biit  either  by  frivdous  obserrances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by 
rapturous  ecstacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  ab- 
surd opinions.  The  least  part  of  the  Sadder^  as  well  as  of 
the  PMcHmeki  consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  ob- 
served and  i^eg^rded.  'When  the  old  Romans  were  attack- 
ed with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sttiferings  to 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amendment. 
They  never  thought,  that  they  ware  the  general  robbers 
of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  made  desolate 
the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  b^- 
gary.  They  only  created  a  dictator  S  in  order  to  drive  a, 
naU  into  a  door;  and  by  that  means,  they  thought  that 
th^y  had  sufficiently  appeased  th^  incensed  deity. 

In  .^Bginm  one  fiicti<m  forming .  a  conspiraqr,  barbar- 
ously and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  and  ourried  their  fiiry  so  far,  that^ 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  templ^  they  cut 
off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carry- 
ing him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him. 
Bif  AU  tmpMty,  says  Herodotjus  \  (not  by  the  other  many 
cruel  assassinations)  Aey  q^mded  the  god$,  a$id  cotdratted 
an  uf^agpiabk  guilL 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  hiq^pens,  that  a 
popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly  de- 
.claiced^  that  nothing  bu);  morality  could  gain  the  divine  fer 
vpur;  ifanord^.ofprie8ts  were  instituted  to  inculcate  this 
^Ifpinion,  in  d|dly.sennoni^  and  with  aU  the  arts  of  persna- 


•  CiOlcd  Dictator  cliins,^geiid«  cmisa.     T.  JML  1.  qi.  c.  3.    ^  lib.  tL 
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sion ;  yet  so  inveterale  are  the  people's  prejudices,  that, 
fi)r  want  of  some  otlier  superstition,  they  would  make  the 
very  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials  of  religion, ' 
rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals*  The 
suUime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's  *  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo- 
criansy  so  fiur  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of 
the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  dtity^  than  were  fami* 
liar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still  one 
may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  degrade  their 
deides  into  a  simiUtnde  with  themselves,  and  consider  them 
merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  somewhat  more 
potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
For  there  is  no  man  so  stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  his  na- 
tural reason,  he  would  not  esteesn  virtue  and  honesty  the 
most  valuable  qualities  which  any  person  could  possess. 
Why  not  ascribe  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity?  Why 
not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in 
these  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  morali- 
ty is. more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  there- 
fore rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive  penances 
of  the  BrachmoM  and  Talqp&ms ;  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Bkamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the  poor  wretches, 
for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
-in  some  of -the  hottest  climates  of  the  world,  remain  with- 
out eating  or  drinking  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ; 
tUs  Bhoanadan^  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
praved of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites, 
and  the  austerities  of  some  Romtm  CaAoUa^  appear  mote 

>  To  be  found  in  Dtod.  Sic.  Ub.  xii. 
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diuigreeable  than  meeknesi  and  bcnevdieiice.  In  short, 
all  victiM^  when  mm  are  reeoncikd  to  it  by  ever  ao  Uttle 
practice^  is  agreeable :  All  aup^stition  is  for  twer  odious 
and  burdensome* 

Perhaps  the  following  acoount  may  be  received  as  a  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties  which  a  man  per* 
forms  as  a  friend  or  parenti  seem  merely  owing  to  his  be* 
neiactor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  these  du*- 
ties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality.  A  strong  inelination  nuiy  prompt  him  to  the 
performance :  A  sentiment  of  order  and  moral  obligation 
joins  its  force  lo  those  natufal  ties  2  And  the  whole  man» 
if  truly  TOtnousy  is  drawn  to  turn  duty  without  any  eifont 
or  endesYour.  Eren  with  regard  to  the  virtueii  which  are 
more  austere^  and  more  founded  <m  reflection,  such  as  pub- 
lie  sfinXf  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral 
oUigatioi^  in  our  apprehenMn*  removes  all  pretension  to 
religions  m<iri( ;  and  the  virtoons  conduct  is  deemed  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourseltea.  In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has  pro- 
perly performed  fiw  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  which  can 
pecidiarly  recommend  him  to  the  difine  &vour  and  pro- 
tection. He  considers  noty  that  the  most  genuine  method 
of  serving  doie  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  hqipiness  of 
his  creatufes.  He  Still  ledcs  ottt  for  some  more  iaunedlate 
service  of  the  Si^nreme  Beings  in  order  to  allay  tlioee  tar- 
(*  rpr s  with  which  he  is  haunted.  And  sny  practice  reami- 
mended  to  him^  whidi  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in  lift^ 
or  offi^  the  stfcngsst  violence  to  hia  natural  iadinatioiis; 
tbM  praolioe  he  wiU  the  more  readfly  embnoety  en  accoQDt 
of  those  v^eirisomstancea  whidl  should  make  him  abso- 
lutely rejecft  it.  .It  Mean  the  more  purely  rdUgious,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
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ooDsideratioa.  And  if»  for  its  sake,  he  sacrifices  much  of 
hisnsaae  and  qaiet»  his  daim  of  merit  appears  still  to  rise 
upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  he 
discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debty  his  di« 
vinity  is  nonrise  beholden  to  him ;  because  these  acts  of 
jiistioe  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perforBi»  and  what  many 
would  have  perfcHrmed,  were  there  no  god  in  the  universe* 
But  if  he  hat  a  day,  or  give  himself  a  sonnd  whipping ; 
this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of 
Giod.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to  such  auste- 
rities. By  these  distinguished  nuurks  of  devoti<m  he  luui 
now  acquired  the  divine  lavour;  and  may  expeclv  in  re« 
compeofcey^  protection  and  safety  in  this  worlds  and  eternal 
hqipiness  in  the  next 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many  in-  6 
stances,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  devotion; 
Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw  any  certain 
infiBrence  in  £ivonr  of  a  man's  mcHrals  from  the  fervour  or 
strictness  of  faisrdigious  exercises,  even  though  he  himself 
bdieve  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  has  been  observed,  that  en- 
ormities of  the  bhiekest  dye  have  been  rather  apt  to  pro* 
duce  snperstitioos  tenors,  and  increase  the  religious  pas- 
sion. Bomilcar  having  formed  a  ccmiqpiraqr  for  assassina* 
Ijng  at  once  Ae  whdb  senate  of  Carthage  and  invadii^ 
theUberties  of  hii  country,  lost  the  c^iportunity  finom  a  con* 
tinnal  y^pud  to  omena  and  prophecies.  I%$mufiomi4a^ 
iakeike  most  erimmialmid  most  imifferom  enkrprites  an 
emmiumty  tke nmi mqMrMUkmi^  as  an  anciwt  historian* 
remarks  <m  this  occasion.  Their  devotiw  and  fpirUoal 
fiudi  rise  With  their  fears.  GatilhmwnsnotcoiitMtedlWitib 
the  estabKshed  deities,  and  received  ritns  of  the  mtimal 

>  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xr. 
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religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  new  inven-« 
tions  of  this  kind  %  which  he  never  probabty  had  dreamed 
of,  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  offences.     What- 
ever weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the 
interests  of  superstition :  And  nothing  is  more  destructive 
to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady  virtue,  which  either  pre* 
serves  us  from  disastrous  melancholy  accidents,  or  teadies 
us  to  bear  them.     During  such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind, 
these  spectres  of  false  divinity  never  make  their  appear- 
ance.    On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  natural  undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and 
anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the 
Snpreme  Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated ;  and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which 
we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.     JSorBorAy,  cojprjoe  i 
these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised,  we  may  uni- 
versally observe,  foxtn  the  rulmg  character  of  the  Deity  in 
popular  religions.  Even  priests,  instead  of  correcting  these 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  ftnuid  ready 
to  foster  and  encourage  them.    The  more  ti«mendous  the 
divinity  is  represented,  the  more  tame  and  submiasive  do 
men  become  to  his  ministers:  And  the  more  unaccount- 
able the  measures  of  acceptanoerequired  by  him,  the  more 
necessary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and 
yield  to  their  ^KMtly  guidance  and  directioti.  Thus  it  ikiay 
be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

•  etc.  drttl.  i.  Sallust.  de  BeUo  CfttiL 
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get  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  and 
qprings  frcmi  the  essen^  and  universal  properties  of  hu« 
ihan  nature. 


SECT.  XV. 

GENVRAL  COROIXAKY^ 

Though  the  stupidity  ofmen,  barbarous  and  uninstruct* 
ed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  sovereign  Author 
in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which  they  are  so 
much  fiuniliarized ;  yet  it  scarcely  seems  possible,  that  any 
<»ie  of  good  understanding  should  reject  that  idea,  when 
once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  purpose,  an  intention,  a 
design,  is  evident  in  every  thing;  and  when  our  compre- 
hiension  is  so  £sur  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise 
of  this  vbible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
conviction,  the  idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author. 
The  nnifiirm  maxims,  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily^ 
lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  single  and  undi- 
vided, where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  hot  sq 
reasonable  a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature, 
by  discovexing  themselves  every  Where,  become  proo£i  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  or 
intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensible* 

Good  apd  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  confound- 
ed ;  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece.  All  ad- 
vantages are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An  universal 
compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being  and  ex- 
istence.   And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  our  most  chime^ 
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wiftlies,  to  Com  the  iilea  of  a  station  or  situation  alto- 
getli«r  dedrable..  Tbe  dxaiigkti  of  life^  according  to  die 
poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vessels  cm  each 
hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any  cup  be  presented  altogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the 
left-handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small  speci- 
men is  afforded  us,  the  sharper  b  ihe  evil  allied  to  it ;  and 
few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of  nature. 
The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  madness ;  tiie  highest 
aSiisaolid  of  joy  product  tho  deepest  Jtidancbolj;  the  most 
nviMug  pleasure*  lire  atKtided  with  the  most  cruel  Ussi* 
epde  and  dbgust  t  the  most  flattering  hopes  make  way  fee 
iht  s€¥aiMt  disa^polntinc&tk  And»  in  genera^  no  bourse 
af  fife  has  such  safety  (for  happinc&s  is  not  to  be  dreamed 
of)  as  the  temperale  and  moderate,  which  mamtams,  as  iab 
as  possible^  a  mediocriQr,  and  a  kind  of  insciisibility^  in 
•veify  thing* 

As  thd  good,  th^  greats  the  sublime^  tihe  raviBhinj^  ate 
fomid  eminemly  in  tfe^  genome  principles  of  tbenm ;  it 
tf»y  be  «sp«oted,  from  the  analogy  of  nature^  that  the  base, 
the  absardi  the  nteaa,  the  terrifying,  will  be  equally  3»« 
eovered  in  religio«is  fictions  and  chipieras* 
.  The  utdversal  {Mcopensity  to  believe  in  invisible,  iatelii- 
gei^  power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at  least  a  ge*-* 
flei%l  attsffitdan);  of  human  nature,  may  be  considered  «a  s 
kind  oPmark  or  stanp,  which  the  Divine  workman  has  set 
upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely  oau  more  dignify  nian- 
l^d,  than  to  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
eteation,  and  to  bear  (fae  image  or  impm^ob  of  the  ani^ 
varsal  Creator. .  Bitt  consult  this  image  as  it  appears  in 
tlMsi  p<^putor  fel^oaR  of  the  world*  Bow  is  the  Deity  difr-^ 
%ated  In  eiar  irepreaitttMkms  of  him  I  iXliat  caprice^  ab^ 


arwi«iaioi9.  4#l 

siivii^Mdiiiiiiio»9%  |{9vmwh 

is  he  degraded  eveii  Mow  the  ^hafi^^ter  w)iic|i  w^  ^\i9y^^ 
MttlnUjr,  li  Mfin^fBi  lifei  MK)ril)§  fQ  a  DMm  of  MPM  |Bid 
wCmI 
Wblit  a  llQbie  privil^^  if  {1;  pf  himf^i  v^wm  1^  o) 

e^  if  Hf  MViMM  Cmitfv  ?  6«t  Psn  ik^  mdipp  of  4m 

the  ndigiMs  pmoiples  wl4#b  bnvft  to  &p^  yreyy^kii  w  dM 
wefld*    Ym  trjU /iMtfoel)r  Iw  |;^r«md#A  th#tttey  19^ 

tlw^buifiikiaiii'fdrfiitifr  Or  tHBrhniP^  wtt  fr w^  tlifA 
BKMTo  an  ikp  pUymmm  ^^Amm^  of  itmkffrf  iii  hiwM 
dMpft  Am  the  «efiiEHli»  BefMf^k  ifafPfWitiffll  iVfi^MT/iliiM 
of  «  btiagr  wbo  digtii^  hijmitf  wHh  Afiiyim  pf  iwtioMlff 
H(eM  Ow  vc^fd  piratMt^tiim  1^  «))  mm  r  NptiMlifiM  ^ 

certam  as  their  religiops  tenets.  Examine  th^ir  lives :  You 
will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  the  s^iallest  confidence 
in  them. 

The  greatest  apd  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  se« 
cret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurdid^  so  glaring  fhat  they  hfive  not 
sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most 
cultivated  understanding.  }^o  religious  precepts  so  rigo- 
rous that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most  volup- 
tuous and  most  abandoned  of  men* 

Jgnonmee  i$  the  niioihier  qf  deoatUm  i  a  maipm  that  is  prot?    /: 
verbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.    Look 
out  fi>r  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion :  If  you  find    - 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved fi'om  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in  some 
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thediogicai  systems?  What  so  corrupt  as  some  of  the  praxM 
tices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  fiiti^ 
rily,  are  ravishing  and  delightfuL  But  how  quickly  va- 
nished on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a  more 
firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  1 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys-* 
tery«  Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspoose  of  judgment,  appeur 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning 
Ais  subject  But  such  is  the  MSityoi  human  reason,  and 
such  die  irresistible  contagion  of  (pinion,  that  even  thiir 
deliberate  doubt  could  scaircely.be  tqpheld ;  did  we  not  en* 
large  our  view,  and  o^qposing  one  species  pf  superstition  t0 
aaotbar,  set  them  a-quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  dit» 
ring  their  fury  and  contention,  happily  make  our  escape 
into  the  calm,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy.  ^ 


». 
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NOTE  [A,]  p.  20. 


It  18  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  those,  who  denied 
innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  eopies  of  our  impressiona ; 
thongfa  it  must  be  confisased,  that  the  terms  which  they  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  snch  caution,  nor  so  exactly  de- 
fined, as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine.  For  what 
is  meant  by  innate  f  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be 
innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word, 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  mira- 
culous. If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
at  what  time  thinking  begins,  wbether  before,  at,  or  after  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any  of 
our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoughts. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
by  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  impression^  and  ideasy  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  what  is  original 
or  copied  iirom  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert, 
that  an  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 


454  NOTKS  TO  THI  SICOKD  VOLUME. 

To  be  ingamowy  I  most  own  UtobemyopmioiiytliatLocke 
WM  Wmyed  into  tluB  ifoestion  by  the  scboobnen,  wfao^  makmg 
nee  of  nndefined  lennsy  draw  ont  tfaeir  diflpntes  to  «  tedione 
lengthy  withont  erw  toocUtft  ^  P^^^  ^  question.  A  like 
funbiguity  and  circnmlociition  seem  to  run  through  that  philo- 
«opher*s  reaaoninga,  on  thia  as  well  as  moat  other  subjects. 


^^Hi)HO  ia  more  nanal  than  for  writen,  oTen  on  moraiy  jpo* 
0r  physical  anbjeda,  to  ^Bstinguish  between  reason  and 
wjpperimct,  and  to  aappoae  that  these  species  of  aignmentation 
mee  eaAwlky  diflfecent  twm  each  otfaarv  The  former  are  taken 
for  the  mere  reault  of  oar  intellectual  Acnltiesy  yhicfa,  by  oour 
aideriog  a,  priori  ihe  nature  of  things,  and  eTawiping  the  ef^ 
fects  that  nnult  fottow  from  dieir  operation,  estabfish  particular 
^^rinciples  ot  science  and  ptulosop^y.  Ittie  litder  wt^  suppo^ 
«o  Ibe  derived  entirely  from  sense  and  obsemAion,  by  -whaA  trft 
learn  wbi^  ^  actually  resulted  fro^  the  operation  df  pttrdcula^ 
tktnecti^  and  are  thence  able  to  infer  wbs^  wiO  tcfc  the  future  re- 
«uit  from  them*  Thus,  for  instance,  the  limitations  and  restrsintft 
of  civil  government,  and  a  legal  constitution,  may  be  defended, 
iOitber  from  recuony  whidi,  refiecCibg  6^  ttke  gneat  frailty  and 
cormpdod  of  humak  natixre,  teaches,  that  tto  man  am  safely  be 
Imst^^  with  un£mited  authority ;  or  from  eaiptfiendt  aftd  liia- 
Unry,  whidv  inlbim  us  of  the  enormous  abui^  that  anibitlon  In 
«very  age  and  conntry  has  be^i  foioad  to  make  of  so  ifibpMident 
mconfidencob 

llie  same  ^iSnction  between  reason  and  experience  Ib  main* 
tainecl  m  all  our  deliberationa  con^mj^ag  die  bondnct  of  liib ; 
wliile  the  experienced  statesman,  general,  ^bysidan,  01*  mer- 
chant, 18  ti^usted  and  followed  ;  and  the  tmpraetbe^  novioe, 
with  whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  neglected  and  despiBed. 
Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reason  may  form  yery  plmttible 
conjectures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  Of  Sttdi  a  pa^^- 
lar  conduct  in  such  particular  circumstances ;  ft  is  BtiB  iBupposed 
Imperfect,  without  the  assistsmce  of  experience^  whidi  is  nkme 
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•hfo  to  giv0  sldbflit^  mmL  eirttiiity  to  tho  nuain  dtriTed  fron 
atwiy  and  idkctMA. 

B«t  ttDlaritiiBtaiidiag  diit  this  dftstkictioii  be  dm*  wFentll/ 
neeiTed,  hotk  in  tlie  actiTO  aad  ^wenhtiTeaoeoMof  lifisy  I  alvn 
«ot  seraide  to  |m>]ioiiaoe>  that  it  i0»  at  bottom,  enweonsy  or  at 
kast  avpcffidal* 

If  w»  examine  tiioflo  aigwn^itBy  whiil^  in  any  ef  the  8^^ 
aiMire  mentioned,  are  snppoaed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  reac 
soning  and  reflection,  they  will  be  (bond  to  tenninate  at  last  in 
some  general  principle  or  conchisi<Mi,  for  which  we  can  assign 
no  reason  bnt  observstiain  and  ezperieneek    The  only  diflhrance 
between  them  and  those  maxims,  which  are  Tolgarly  esteemed 
the  result  of  pm^e  experience,  is,  tint  the  finrmer  oanaot  be  es- 
tablished without  some  process  of  tfaooght,  and  some  reileelten 
on  what  we  hare  obsenred,  in  order  to  diftiDgush  ks  dmair 
stances,  and  tnce  its  consequences :  Whereas,  in  the  IsMsr,  the 
experienced  event  is  exactly  and  ftdly  siaoflsr  to  ikat  wUch  we 
infer  as  the  resnh  of  any  partieidar  sltaaiien.    The  history  ef 
a  Tiberias  or  a  Nero  mdces  ns  dread  a  like  tyiaauy,  were  ov 
monttrehs  freed  from  the  restraints  of  laws  and  staatss :  Bnt 
die  observation  of  any  fraud  or  cmelty  in  private  Mi  is 
dent,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  as  iJm  sam 
prehension  ;  while  it  serves  as  en  instance  of  tiM  giiamal  ooiv 
mption  of  human  nature,  and  diows  ns  the  danger  which  w 
must  mcur  by  reposing  an  entire  eonfidence  jn  maidrindi^-In 
both  cases,  it  is  experience  which  is  idtimalely  the  fimndatien 
of  our  inference  and  condnsion. 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
fonned  from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxans  cob.o 
cenung  human  aiBdrB  end  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  H  must  hs 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  frvther  experience 
both  enlaige  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  use  and 
application.  In  every  situation  or  inddent,  there  are  many 
purticnlar  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  ^riiich  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  overiook,  lliougfa  on  them 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions,  and  consequently  die  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  entirely  depend.    Not  to  mention  that,  to  % 
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yotti^  beginner,  "Ae  geneiid  olieer?alioni  and 
not  ahrmya  on  the  proper  oocaBi0nfly  nor  can  be  anmediatdy 
lipptied  with  dne  calmnews  and  distiiictien.  The  tnrth  ib^  an 
inexperienced  reaaoner  conid  be  no  raaaoner  at  all,  wm  he  ab- 
aolvtely  ine3[^p^lienced ;  and  when  we  aangn  that  chanttter  to 
any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  oomparatiye  aenae^  and  anppoae 
him  poaaaned  rf  e)))erience  in  a  amafler  and  more  imperfect 


NOTE  [C]  p-  68. 

It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  reaiatance  which  we  meet  wi^ 
in  bodiea,  obliging  na  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  vf 
all  oar  power^  this  gives  na  ^  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  ia 
tUa  ninu  or  etrong  endeayonr,  of  which  we  are  conaciona,  dnt 
irthe  original  impreaaion  from  which  thia  idea  ia  copied.  Bnt^ 
Jlrst^  we  attrilmte  power  to  a  vaat  nnmber  of  objecta,  where  wm 
nerer  can  aoppoae  diia  reriatance  or  exertion  of  fone  to  take 
place ;  to  the  Sopreme  Bemg,  who  never  meets  with  any  reaia- 
tance ;  to  tiie  mind  in  ita  command  over  its  ideaa  and  limba,  in 
common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  feUowa  imme- 
diatefy  vpaa  the  wiD,  without  any  exertion  or  snmmoning  up 
of  fone;  to  inaftimate  matter,  which  ia  not  capable  of  thia  sen- 
timent. Secomdfy^  Thia  sentiment  of  an  endeavonr  to  overcome 
renatance  baa  no  known  Connection  with  any  event:  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  bnt  could  not  know  it  dpriaru 
It  mnaty  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  whidi 
isformed  of  it* 


NOTE  [D.]  p.  7d. 

I  »UD  not  examine  at  length  the  tTcr  inertia  which  is  sb 
mncfa  tdked  of  in  the  new  phfloaophy,  and  which  ia  ascribed 
to  BUitter.    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in 
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DMlkm  ecRitiniie8f<»r  eyer  in  its  pfesent  state,  till  put  from  it  by 
some  new  cause ;  and  Aat  a  body  impelled  takes  as  much  mo- 
tion from  ibe  impelfing  body  as  it  ac4iiiires  itself.  These  are 
fiwls.  When  we  call  this  a  vis  inertuB^  we  only  mark  theso 
fictSy  without  pretendiag  to  have  any  idea  <^  their  inert  power ; 
in  the  same  nunmery  as  when  we  talk  of  gravity^  we  mean  cer- 
tain eSectSy  without  comprehending  that  actiTe  power.  It  was 
never  the  «M*"«*g  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes 
of  all  force  or  energy ;  thou^  some  of  his  followers  have  en- 
deavoured to  establidi  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On  the 
contrary^  that  great  philosopher  had  recouTBe  to  an  ethereal  ac- 
tive fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction ;  though  he  was  so 
cautious  and  modest  as  to  aDow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothedji 
not  to.be  insisted  on,  without  more  experiments.  I  must  con- 
fess, that  there  is  something  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  ex- 
traordinary. Des  Cartes  insinuated  that  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  insisting  on  it. 
Malebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England* 
Locke,  Clarice,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
it,  but  suppose  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subor- 
dinate and  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so 
prevalent  among  our  modem  metaphysicians  ? 


NOTE' [E.]  p.  78. 

'  According  to  these  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
power  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  causes  and  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  constantly  conjoined 
with  the  fonner.  When  we  consider  the  unknown  circumstance 
of  an  object,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is 
fixed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  effect  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute, 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  of  its  velocity ;  this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  deci- 


A 
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dedbycopy«riBgit><ffisc>iincqBrior  tm<qndthaw^  btAhffm 

As  to  the  fivqoaat  on  «#  tli»  vwdB,  Fofe^y  PfMrar,  EsMgjr, 
«BC«9  wincii  9ftory  wiwiv  tNXvr  ni  ^teflUMm  coitt^ttrMtfMMy  m  -ww 
-  «B  in  phfliowphy;  dtaii  is  9&  praof  Alt  if«  un  fnusiiited,  in 
my  uistBoc^  wfBi  tiM  tXHHiectui^  pffUMSpw  b0tw66n  ^wiBO  unci 
•fleets  orGBDacoooHtvitimatelyfortlieprodaetkMi  cf  on&tliiiig 
Vffl&otlier.    These  words,  as  enmsonly  «sed»  luKie  irary  loose 
woairings  annexed  to  theUy  and  their  ideas  are  ^ery  vnoertaiii 
aad  oonfosed.    )9b  ammd  can  pot  external  bodies  im  auitioii' 
iridMnt  the  sendraent  of  a  nisui  or  endeaTear ;  and  erery  ani- 
■Md  has  a  suatimeat  or  feefing  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  aa 
external  object  that  is  in  nodon.    These  senaatieasy  whidi  ana 
anrely  anima^  and  inm  whid»  we  can  d  priori  dimw  no  infe*^ 
rene^  we  axe  apt  ae  tranrfer  t»  jnaniwate  obyeolSy'  and  to  mtp- 
pose  that  they  hare  some  8aic&'feeling%  whenever  they  tnosfer 
er  receive  motion.    WMi  regard  te  en«gies,  wbkh  are  exerted» 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  commuHoated  aw- 
<^en,  we  conmder  only  the  constant  experienced  oonjunctien  ef 
tiie  erents ;  and  as  we/e^  a  costomary  eeonection  betweon 
the  idewy  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ;  as  nothing  is 
■M>re  nsnal  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  intend 
sation  which  they  occasion. 


NOTE  [FO  p^  95. 

The  prevalence  of  die  doctrme  ef  liberty  may  be  aeeevated 
for  from  another  cause,  vis.  a  falae  eeasaiMm,  or  >eeming  expe* 
rience,  winch  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indiffiBrenoe 
in  many  of  onr  actions.  The  neeesnty  ef  any  action^  whether 
ef  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  propeiiy  speakmgy  a  ^adity  in  die 
agent,  but  in  any  tJunking  or  intelligent  beu^,.  who  may  con- 
sider the  action ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  determinattott 
ef  his  thooghtft  to  infer  the  existence  ef  that  aetion  from  some 
preceding  objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  ia 
nothing  but  die  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose* 
■ess  or  indifference,  whidi  we  fed  in  passing,  or  not  passings 
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I* 

ftMtt  tikb  Iddtt  itf  one  object  to  llist  of  aay  soeoeeding  0       Now 
we  may  obeenre^  that  thoiq^>  in  f^et^ng  on  Iwimiii  ecANUi 
we  seldom  feel  nidi  a  looeenets  or  iiidifferaiiee»  but  are  eooi- 
monly  able  to  infer  tbem  widi  considMrabie  certainty  feom  tbeir 
modvee,  and  £rom  the  diipoeitiooB  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  fine-' 
qaently  biqypene,  that  mperformhig  the  eetiona  tfaenwelveey  wo 
ale  sendble  of  something  Mke  it :  And  as  affl  TeaembHng  objects 
are  Yeedily  taken  for  eadi  other,  this  has  been  employed  «■  n 
demotifltradTe  and  eren  intnitiTe  proof  of  hmnan  liberty.    Wo 
feel  ^t  axa  actions  are  subject  to  oar  will  <m  most  occasioni ; 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itsdf  is  sobject  to  nodmigy 
becanse,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  pnmAed  to  try,  we  feel 
that  it  moves  eaidly  etery  way,  and  prodnces  an  hnage  of  itself, 
(or  a  Vel^ifyy  as  it  is  caDed  in  the  schools)  eren  on  that  side 
on  which  it  did  not  settle.    Ihis  image,  or  feint  motion,  wo 
persuade  oorBehres,  could  at  that  time  hare  been  completed  into 
the  thing  Itself;  because^  should  that  be  denied,  we&id,nponn 
second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.    We  conrider  not,  diet  the 
fentasticid  desire  <^  shemig  Hberty  is  here  the  mo^e  of  onr 
actions.    And  it  seems  certain,  diat  howerer  we  may  imagfam 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselTeB,  a  q>ectator  can  commonly  in* 
fer  our  actions  fiN>m  our  motives  and  character ;  and  even  iHmio 
he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  general  ihat  he  might,  were  he  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  drcumstance  of  our  situation  and 
temper,  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  our  complexion  and  die* 
position.    Now  this  is  die  very  essence  of  necessity,  aooocdnq^ 
to  the  forq;otng  doctrine. 


NOTE  [G.]  p.  96. 

Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  thai  which  produceB  any  Aing: 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  liax  produdfig  is  synonymous  to  cauMing, 
In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  Aat  hy  loAtcA  any  Atng 
exists  ;  this  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  For  what  is  meant 
by  these  wm^hywhichf  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  Aat 
after  which  any  thing  constantly  exists^  we  diould  have  under- 
stood  the  terms.    For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
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ter.     And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  essence  of. necessity,, 
nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 


NOTE  [H.J  p.  lOa. 

Since  all  reasonings  concerning  fiu:ts  or  cauaes  is  derived 
IDer^ly  from  custoniy  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  men 
so  much  surpass  animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much 
surpasses  another  ?.  Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  influence 

on  aU? 

'  We  shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference 
in  human  understandings :  After  which,  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  comprehend- 
ed. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which 
we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the 
latter  to  resemble  the  former.  By  means  of  this  general  habi- 
tual principle,  we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation 
of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  similar  event  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,,  i^ere  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately,  and 
fxee  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  considered 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  consequences  of 
things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  surpass  another  in  at- 
tention^  and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect, one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able 
10  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer  justly 
tlieir  consequences. 

3*  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a 

greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various 
degi*ees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  frequent- 
ly involved  in  other  ciiTUm^taiices,  which  ai*c  foreign  and  extrin- 
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inc.  Tlie  septiMi^Hi  of  it  otoi  reqmres  great  aiteBtMn^  accit- 
mcYf  and  anbtiky. 

6«  The  fonning  of  general  maadiiia  from  particvbr  obaervvs 
tkmii  a  very  nice  operation;  ^bid  nothing  ia  move  naaal,  from 
haste  or  a  narrowneaB  of  muidy  which  sees  not  on  all  ddesy  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particolar. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  viho  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitade  of  snggesting  ana- 
logiesy  wiU  be  the  better  reasoner. 

*  8.  IWassen  from  prejndicesy  edncatioB>  passioBy  party,  &c*  hang 
mofe  upon  one  mind  than  another. 

•  «9.  Alter  we  have  aoqabed  a  confidence  in  hnman  testim<Miy^ 
hooka  and  conranation  enkrge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one 
man'e  experienoe  and  themght  than  those  of  another. 

It  woidd  be  easy  to  diseorer  many  other  circiimstan<;es  thai 
aaake  a  diftveMe  in  the  nndeistandings  of  men. 


NOTE  [L]  p.  114 

No  liU)iAM^  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that  water 
did  not  freeaEe  in  cold  dinuttes.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si* 
tnation  quite  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  Lb  impossible  for  him  to 
^mdj^riori  what  will  result  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
pedmenty  the  consequence  of  which  is  always  uncertain.  One 
may  sometimes  conjecture  from  analogy  what  will  follow ;  but 
still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
the  piasent  case  of  freezing,  the  event  follows  contrary  to  th^ 
ndea  of  analogy^  and<  is  such  as  a  rational  Indian  would  not 
look  for.  The  operati<ms  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual, 
accordiDg  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  freemng  point,  the  water  passes  ia  a  moment,  from  the  ut- 
most liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  event,  therefore, 
may  be  denominated  extraordinary^  and  requires  a  pretty 
strong  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  miraouhuSi  nor  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same.    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  al- 
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wif»  MMiPMr  Md  in  Aw  am  diiMk^  atid  ditte^fbgif 
their  riyera  ought  to  be  deened  «  fnHgy ;  B«t  thejr  nevw 
•emr  water  tft  Mweovjr  dwiilg  the  wmler;  aad  ihrn^tan  diey 
eemot  reeti—hlyhe  |iu«iiniiAetwwJ4  them  he  tho 


NOTE  [iL3  p.  116. 

SoMmif IS  m,  ereot  nay  iiot»  is  itajf^  jem  to  he 
to  the  bwB  of  nfttve,  end  yet,  if  it  vere  real^  k  n^sht,  ly 
ef  eome  ehemutneesy  be  deBfjiieliii  *  eriraoiir;  he* 
ra^bflC,  k » eonmry to theee  kwe.  Hwe  Mm  fiwiei 
rhiiming  a  diyine  eudieiRy,  ehoeid  cmwnwd  a  aek  peffeea  ee 
be  weff,  a  heeMifvl  nan  to  hM  down  dead,  dbe  «hnidi  to  poor 
raiB,  the  vinda  to  blow;  in  ihort,  ehorid  erder  nMHiy  natmA 
e?enta,  which  inmiedkfeely  foBow  npon  hk  cemmaiid;  Aeee 
nuf^t  jvttly  he  esteemed  nuracles»  becanse  they  tse  leeHy,  in 
ihk  cate,  contrary  to  the  hrtrs  ef  natora.  For  if  any  suspicion 
nmm%  that  the  event  and  command  concnrred  by  accident^ 
thefo  k  no  nmade  and  no  liansgresBien  of  the  kwo  ef  nasnre* 
If  ttus  snsptcmn  be  remofedy  uiere  k  eridentrr  a  niiacley  bhE 
a  tranagreasion  of  thiioe  laws ;  bfcauiw  uoAii^  can  bo  hmmo 
OMtraiy  to  natinv  than  thiEt  the  yolce  or  coaunand  t€  a  asan 
ahottld  hare  anch  an  nnflnence*  A  udinda  may  be  acettral^|r 
Mhedy  a irantgreuitm 4fa hw efnatmn iy  a pafiiaAtt't»^ 
&um  of  the  Deify^  or  t^  the  mUrpositkm  of  some  wviMk 
0geMim  '  A  mirade  may  eitfaer  be  discorered  by  men  cor  not. 
Thta  ahen  not  its  nature  and  easenoe.  The  nMng  of  a  hooae 
oraUpkitotheairkaylBlbleniirade.  Therakfaq^of  afBOthery 
when  the  w(nd  wants  ever  so  Stde  of  a  fenrce  reqaislte  for  tfatt 
porpoae,  k  as  real  a  mirade,  though  not  so  senstUe  wMf  legaid 
tons. 


NOTE  tL.3  p.  125. 

This  book  was  wiit  by  Moos.  Montgenm,  conmellor  or  jndge 
of  the  Fkurliament  of  PMrisy  a  man  <tf  figure  and  character,  who 
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iMt  fliM  •  BMir^  10  the  ea»e,  aad  k  horn  avd  to  te  ione- 
wte*  n  a  dnt^MB  w  Meonnt  of  kk  book. 

Thcro  is  oaollMr  book  m  ihne  yoImmo  (eiBed  BiemU  dm 
mmde$  de  TAUi  P0n§)  giving  an  ocoosal  of  mmy  of  thMO 
nirade%  and  aoeompanied  witk  prafiHorjr  dtacoanea^  which  wo 
vary  wofl  wrilton.  Tkera  nmsy  however^  through  the  whole  of 
thete  a  ridicidoiis  oonpariaon  between  the  miradee  of  our  Sa- 
now  and  thoae  of  the  Abb6;  wheiein  it  ie  aaaerted,  that  the 
ovidence  for  the  kttoria  equal  to  that  for  Ae  former:  As  if  the 
tfiaiiinnnj  of  moAOoaU  otot  be  put  in  the  baknee  with  that  of 
God  UnMl(  wIm  oandncted  the  pea  of  tbe  inapiiod  wiiiem  If 
thaae  wiitet%  indoedy  wen  to  be  eoandered  merely  ar  hvaan 
f,  the  Rench  anthor  k  rery  modentte  in  hk  ooB>pa« 
;  ainoe  he  mighty  with  tome  appearance  of  reaaon,  pretend 
tkat  tke  Jaaavoal  miqwtoa  mnek  anrpaaa  the  odier  in  eridanea 
and  anthority.  The  following  cimunatances  are  drawn  fima 
antkentk  f  apaWf  inaertad  in  the  above-mentioned  book* 

Many  of  the  auradea  of  Abb6  Earia  were  ptoped  immediate* 
ly  by  wilnwBia  before  the  officialityi  or  biahop'o  court,  at  Faribi 
nader  tke  eye  of  Cardinal  NoaiDeay  whose  dwracter  for  int^ty 
and  Mpaeity  was  never  conlcated  oral  by  hk  enamiea. 

Hk  ancaeaaor  in  iheaichbiahopdcwaaBaeneniytoihe  Jaft» 
faakta»  and  for  tkaa  reaaon  prmnoted  to  tke  See  by  tke  Coart. 
Yettwenty-tarofecteBsorocir^of  Pttj%  witkinfiniia  eamaeti 
naaBi  peam  kim  to  anmina  tfaoae  arifada«»  which  they  aaeart  to 
be  known  to ^  whok  wcffld,  and  indi^iifeaUy  oevtdk :  Jkitkn 

Hw  Moiinkt  party  hnd  tried  to  cHacredk  thaae  mka^  in  al» 
inatanoe,  that  of  ModemdaeQe k  Franc.  BQ$»bemda»diallhck 
praoeediaga  were  in  many  raqpecte  the  meat  intigakr  in  the 
woridy  partkaiariy  m  diingonlyafowofihe  jMrneniatvataean^ 
whom tkey  tampered  with:  Berideatfak^  lanyyllieyaodnfonni 
thamagliira  overvHidmed  by  a  ckmd  of  now  nHniieiiiiii  one  hn»« 
dradnnd  twenty  in  nnmber»  naoatof  them  penons  af  cvadk  and 
anbatanoeinBttkf  whogsreeadifordiendrade*  Ikkwaaae* 
compnnied  with  a  aolenm  and  eamaet  appeal  to  the  BerlkBa^Mfc. 
B«t  tfao  Pailiament  wore  fodbidden,  by  onthority^  to  raadAB  ni 
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the  a&ir.  li  was  «t  bst  olieerv^d,  thai;  ^rhtm  mm  are  beateA 
by  seal  and  enthnffiasm,  there  »  no  degree  ef  faoflMm  taatanen^ 
so  strong  as  niay  not  be  procoied  for  the  greatest  absnnlity: 
And  those  who  will  be  so  sillf  as  to  ezamine  the  aftir  by  that 
medinra,  and  sedc  partkabff  flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  ahnost 
smre  to  be  confoimded.  It  roost  be  a  miserable  impostore,  in- 
deed, that  does  not  prerail  in  that  contest. 

Att  who  haine  been  in  France  about  that  tiofte  hare  heart  of 
(he  reputation  of  Mons*  Herault,  the  Lwuknani  de  PoUee^ 
whose  ▼i^bmoe,  penetration,  actiTity,  and  eanemm^e  intelHgeBcev 
have  been  much  talked  d*  This  magistrate,  wiio  by  the  natore 
of  his  office  is  ahnost  absolnte,  was  invested  with  fnll  powers,  on 
purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these  miracles;  and  he  fiwqnent- 
ly  seised  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnesses  and  snbfeets 
of  them ;  but  never  could  reaeh  any  thing  satisiaetory  againrt 
then. 

In  thecase  of  Mademoiselle  Thibant,  he  sent  the  funous  Bis 
Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  cmrioa^  The 
jrfiysician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so 
iH  as  was  proved  by  witneeses ;  becaose  it  was  impoanble  she 
could,  in  so  slnnt  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfeedy  ashefirand 
her«  He  reasoned,  Uke  a  man  of  erase,  Iran  natural  causes ; 
but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a  miradey 
and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  pioof  of  it. 
'  TheJtf  ohnists  were.in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert 
the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prbve  a  miracle; 
Tliey  were  obliged  to  say  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by 
irHdicniifi  and  the  deviL  But  they  were  told,  that  this  was  the 
resonree  of  die  Jews  of  sU^ 

No  Jansenist  was  ever  embaaraased  to  account  for  the  oean- 
tion  of  the  nurades,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  dM 
king's  edict;  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced 
theae  exUmunlinary  effects ;  and  when  no  one  could  approach 
ihe  tomb,  iio  efiects  could  be  expected.  God,  indeed,  could 
have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  mastsr  of 
laa  own  graces  and  woriksy  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  aoooant 
Ibr  them.    He  did  hot  throw  down  the  walls  ai  every  city  like 
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ikom  pf  JuAAOf  am  tba  f^aiidiag  of  die  rant'  horns,  i^or  himk 
up  the  {MiBon  of  every  apostle,  like  that  of  St  FsuL 

No  less  a  maa  than  the  Dnc  de  Chatfllon,  a  dntce,  and  peer 
of  Fnneoy  of  the  highest  rank  and  liunily,  giTes  evidence  of  a 
minciiloas  cure,  performed  upon  a  servant  of  his,  who  had  lived 
seversi  yean  in  his  house  with  a  visible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  shall  coiDcfaide  widi  observing,  that  no  deigy  are  more  cele- 
brated for  strictness  of  life  and  mamien  than  the  secolar  dsigy 
of  Branoe,  partJcalsrly  the  reoton  or  corte  of  Fkis,  wko  hear 
listiiasny  to  tlieoa  impost^pies. 

The  lesunlag,  gmm,  aad  probity  of  Ae  ganllemeD,  and  the 
anstflfity  of  the  mans  of  Port  Royait  have  been  mndi  celebra- 
ted afl  over  £  nrope.  Tet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  miiade 
wiimgh<  en  the  nieoe  of  the  £unoos  Fsscal,  whose  sanctiq^  of 
lUb,  as  wsil  as  extraordinary  ci^Mcity,  is  well  known.  The  ftp 
moos  Racine  gives  an  aoeoont  of  this  nuiade  in  his  bmons 
UMory  of  IVm*  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofr,  whidi 
a  nmkitnde  of  nnns,  priests,  physioians,  and  men  of  die  woildy 
lA  of  them  of  nndoobted  credit,  cQ«dd  bestow  vpoa  jL  Seve- 
nd  men  of  letters,  particahrly  the  bishop  of  Tonmay,  thought 
this  miracle  so  eertaia,  as  to  employ  it  in  die  iefiitati<m  of 
atheists  and  ^frsediiiikeni.  Tke  qneea-rlBgent  of  France,  who 
was  extremely  prqn^ced  against  the  Port  Royal,  sent  her  own 
physician  to  esamine  l|ie  atmad^  ^idio  vetomed  an  absdiite 
convert.  In  diert,  liie  sapcmatond  core  was  so  inconteatab]e» 
that  it  saved,  for  a  time,  that  fomons  monastery  from  the  ruin 
with  vvlnch  it  was  thrsaitened  by  die  Jesvits.  Had  it  been  a 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detected  by  snch  sagacious  and 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  die  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divines,  who  .can  build  np  a  formidable  castle 
from  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fobric  could 
they  have  rested  from  these  and  many  other  drcninstf^ices 
wWoh  I  haive  not  mentioned  I  How  ofifcen  would  tho  gnat 
names  of  FMcal,  Racine,  Ainand,  Nicole,  have  joesonnded  jn 
oar  earn  ?  But  if  they  be  wise,  they  bad  better  adqit  the  mi- 
fade,  as  being  more  worth  a  diousand  times  than  aU  the  rest 
of  thek*  collection.  Besides,  it  may  secn^  xery  much  to  theb 
purpose.    For  that  mirade  was  rselly  perfDEmed  by  the  touch 
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of  an  authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thorn,  which  compoaed 
the  holy  crown,  whidi,  Ike* 


NOTE  [MO  p.  147. 

Ik  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  eataUiahed  as  a  maxim,  that 
whoie  any  came  ia  known  only  by  its  particular  eflfecta,  it  moat 
be  impoaaible  to  infer  any  new  effecta  from  that  canae ;  aince 
the  qoalitiea  which  are  reqoiaite  to  produce  theae  new  ^bcta 
along  with  the  former,  muat  either  be  different,  or  aiq^or,  or 
of  more  extenaive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  produ- 
ced the  effect,  whence  alone  the  catiae  ia  supposed  to  be  knfywn. 
to  us.  We  can  ncTer,  therefore,  hare  any  reason  to  ai^pose 
the  existence  of  theae  qualities*  To  say,  that  the  new  effects 
proceed  imly  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  eneigy,  which  ia 
afaieady  known  from  the  first  effdcta,  wiU  not  remoTe  the  diffi- 
culty. For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  (which  can  sel- . 
dom  be  su}^Mwed,  the  very  continuation  and  exertion  of  a 
like  enei^  (for  it  is  impoaaible  it  can  be  absolutely  the  same), 
I  say,  thia  exertion  of  a  like  eneigy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  ia  u  v^  arbitrary  suppoaitimi,  and  what  there 
cannot  posriUy  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived*  Let  the  m- 
ferred  cauae  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the 
known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  possess  any  qua- 
lities from  which  new  or  different  effocts  can  be  iarferr^d* 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  167. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  moat 
of  the  writii^  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  lea- 
sons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  aor 
cient  or  modon  philoaophers,  Buyle  not  excepted.  He  pro- 
fesses, howoTer,  in  his  tide-pege^  (and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,)  to  hare  composed  his. book  against  the  sceptics  as  well 
as  against  the  atheists  and  fivethinkers.    But  that  aS  his  nigu* 
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tdentiy  diaiigh  otkBrwise  intended,  are,  in  leelsly,  merely  scepti- 
cal, uppean  fran  tide,  ikai  ikejf  admii  ttfno  amwery  and  pro- 
dmee  no  eamvieHotu  Their  only  effect  is  to  CKnse  that  UMnnen* 
tary  amawment  and  imsolation  and  coofosion,  which  is  the  rs- 
■nlt  of  soeplieisni* 


NOTE  [O.]  p.  159. 

Wh  ATSvn  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  pomts, 
we  must  allow  that  there  are  physical  points,  that  is,  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or  imaginatiott.  These  images,  then,  which  are  present  to 
the  ftncy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequently 
mwt  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  less  than 
any  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  cer- 
tain to  reason,  than  thai  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes 
an  infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  snppo« 
sed  infinitely  divisible  ? 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  160. 

It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and 
coAtndfictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  or  general  ideas^  propeily  speaking ;  but  that  all  gene- 
nd  ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attadied  to-  a  gene- 
ral term,  which  rscaOs,  upon  occasion,  other  pardcnlar  ones, 
that  resemble^  in  certain  dreomstanoes,  the  idea  present  to  the 
mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme- 
diatelyfigure  to  omselves  the  ideaof  a  black  or  awhite  animal, 
of  a  particular  sine  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually 
appBed  to  animals  of  other  cc^ours,  figures,  and  sises,  diese 
idieas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easi- 
ly iMaOed ;  and  our  reasoning  and  conchuion  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted (as  seems  reasonable)  it  foDows,  that  aB  the  ideas  of  quan- 
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tiiy»  v^m  jMdk  lartlipimtif  iifci  iwwn,  wb  aodiing  tal  pitti<< 
cdbr,  and  wmA  m  aw  mggcrted  by  <i»  nmm  mak  Ifiimiwiy 
sod con6fiiii% oDiMt  be  iidluhelj dtttisi^  itii««ficiHit 
to  ftaM  drofipedl  tUi  Uot  at  pteMHt»  widiaot  lafwaling  il  aa^ 
fiutfaer.  It  certainly  ooncerne  all  loren  of  adoice  aot  to  ioe- 
pose  thenudTes  to  the  ridkule  and  cooteiiipt  of  the  ignoiant  by 
their  oonchHioiis ;  and  this  eeems  the  readiest  BohHioQ  of  theie 


NOT£  {iC^]  fu  h$7. 


That  impiott  maxiai  «f  the  irwit  jMkmafkf^  JB»  wrtifcv 
nikUJUf  by  whidi  the  cnaflwa  «f  antler  vat  eadnded*  onaea 
to  be  a  maximy  acoordmg  to  dai  pbihwophy.  Ite  only  ikm 
will  of  the  Sapnme  Beings  may-create  autter^  bat,  fforanglit 
we  know  ^  priori,  the  will  of  any  other  being  uu|^  create  ifty 
or  any  other  caaae,  that  the  oMet  whinwAcal  laaagiiMliea  can 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  185. 

That  property  w  a  spedee  of  rdaiiafh  which  prodaoes  a 
eooneetMMi  between  the  penoniOfd  the  tflfeotyieavideats  Hie 
iiaaginatioiBi  paoMe  nataidly  aad  eaaily  fram  Ike  eoinifcgation 
of  afidd  to  that  of  the  penon  towhoai  itMoi^  Itaiiay 
oi4y  be  aihe4  how  this  relation  h  «eMMUe  iattoooy  4if  !t)Kp0 
lhrae»  vb.  oemnailiaii)  ooM^$aii^»  and  ffs$emhl0iMy  lAiob  We 
hare  affirmed  to  be  the  only  cennortii^  .piwcipbii  among  ideaa  ? 
To  be  the  proprietor  of  tfny  4faiag  is  te  4iO  the  ude  poason  who, 
\ty  the  laws  of  society,  has  «  right  to  disfftae  of  a^  and  lo  vt^ 
the  hoaafit  of  it.  ThisrighthSBitf  leaat  aisndeaisy  tOfvoooie 
the  penoa  tte  oaeroiae  of  it ;  and  in  fa^.^ioasotrnMaonlyiao- 
^aie  him  that  advaitti^  For  ij^^'lrhiah  had^DM>  iaAaaaaAy 
add  aeter  took  plaee^  would  he  ao  joghls -at  <a)L  Kowajier^ 
scfla  triio  dii|ios6s  of  an  ol^jedt,  and  asapa  beHett  Soem  i^'botfa 
paadaoea,  ur  may  |^iodtf9e>  -cAieii  tan  It,  and  as  affected  by  it» 
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Pnfm^ikmSmemu&fMk^^emtaiimk.  Ii  enaUea  the  par* 
4api  to  pradiic*  nlnnnkm  aa  the  ofaject,  and  it  MipfMMa  thai 
bm  cwltttoi  w  liiiwofd  andakared  by  it,  ^  ii  indeed  the  ie« 
failipii  tha  i»Q«t  iBft#K«9li]i9  of  BB7,  aodoec^ 
Jy  IP  the  miiMl. 


NOTE  [SL3  p.  M8* 

This  Mm  af  «  state  of  aatittey  ai  a  stata  of  ww,  ^vat  not 
Cnt  UKrted  ky  Mr  Hobbei»  at  ia  cooiiiMtily  imagiiwd.  Plata 
tmd^ynm^  to  vafcta  an  hypethetia  rery  lika  it  in  the  Sd,  dd, 
and  4th  booka  da  RapaUica*  Cieara,  an  ifaa  ooatrary»  auppaauu 
it  aarMia  and  aninnaUy  ntkaowladged  ia  the  kUkmhtg  pas* 
atf«;  **  Qnb  onin  Taatraaiy  jndioesy  ignanat,  ita  natniam  rernm 
**  toUaaay  at  qnadam  tempore  homineB,  nondnm  neqaa  aatmali, 
'*  aaqfoa  cinU  jare  daaoripto^  iusi  par  agioa  ac  diaparai  Tagaren- 
f^  tnr»  tantwaqaa  habaraiit»  qaaatam  nuum  ae  viribaa!,  par  em* 
«  dup  ag  ▼ahwra»  ant  eripaia,  aart  ratjaara  pataiaaBnt  ?  Qaiigl^ 
**  tapr  priaeu  Tiitala  at  oonailio  praaataati  aaaatttaraat,  ii  perapac-* 
*<  to  geoara  faamama  dadlitatia  atqaa  ingcmiy  dnalpataa  aanm 
**  in  laaom  cQagiagaraat,  eoaqne  az  fnitata  iUa  ad  juatitiaiii  ae 
<<  manaaatadiaam  tranadnxanmt.  Tam  rea,  ad  eoaomanam  atii* 
f  <  Htatam,  qaaa  paMicas  ifq^eBania%  tarn  omiTeiiticak  homisaniy 
^*  ^pm  pcalaa  ciTitalaa  noniinatM  aant,  torn  domicilia  eaajanetay 
<'  ifom  avbaa  c|idaiaa>  invcnlo  at  divino  et  haaaaao  jatOy  mmsA* 
*^  baa  aapaavaat*  Aliiao  inter  hana  vitani  perpolitani  hmaaai* 
.*<  tate,  et  fBfm  inuaaaeaty  nihil  tam  intaraat,  qnam  JUS  atqae 
**  VIS.  Honun  alro  nti  nolimnay  aharo  eat  utandam.  Vim  ina- 
*<  lamaa  aottingai  ?  JnaTalaatneeeaaeeat»idaaty  jiidici%qaibna 
«  omna  jaa  ooBtinetar.  Jadieia  diapliaanty  aat  naUa  aant  ?  Via 
*'  donunatar  naeeaaa  aat.  Hbc  Tidaat  oBnaea."-^IVo  Sbxt. 
1.49. 


NOTE  [T.]  p.*  836, 
Th£  author  of  LEqrrii  des  Loix.     Thia  illoatrioua  writer, 
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hamevtkf  wU  oat  whk  %  diflanent  theory,  and  mqipofles  all  rig^ 
to  be  fiMmded  on  oertain  regsporU  or  rdationa ;  wfuxh  «  a  aye* 
tern  tbat»  in  my  opimon,  never  will  be  reeoncfled  with  tme  pbi* 
loaophy.  Father  MaleliffBnche,aafiur  aa  lean leaxn,  waa the  ftrat 
that  atarted  tfaia  abatract  theory  of  morab,  which  waa  afterwards 
adopted  by  Cndworth,  Clarke^  and  others;  and  as  it  exdodea 
all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  foond  every  thing  on  leaaon,  it 
has  not  wanted  foUowcia  in  thia  pihiloaophie  age.  See  SeeUom  L 
Jippendix  L  With  regard  to  jnstiGe,  the  virtne  here  treated 
of,  the  infoenee  againat  thia  Aeory  aeena  ahoit  and  oendnaive. 
Property  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  dvil  laws ;  civil  laws 
are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  but  die  intcreat  of  aociety : 
This  therefore  most  be  allowed  to  be  the  aole  fovndation  of  pro- 
perty and  justibe.  Not  to  mention,  that  our  obiigatiott  itself  to 
obey  the  magistnte  and  his  kwa  is  ioonded  in  nothing  but  the 
interests  <tf  sodety. 

.  If  the  ideaa  of  jnstioe,  sometimea,  do  not  follow  the  disposi- 
timia  of  dvil  law ;  we  shall  inid  that  theae  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
jecticma,  are  confinnaUons  of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Wher^ 
a  dvil  law  is  so  pervene  aa  to  croas  all  the  interests  of  society, 
it  loses  all  ita  authority,  and  men  jndge  by  the  ideaa  of  natntal 
justioe,  which  are  confonnable  to  thoae  intereata.  Soasetinies 
also  dvil  laws,  for  nsefid  purposes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form 
to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  ia  wanting,  their  decrees  ran  con- 
trary to  the  oBoal  tenor  of  justice ;  but  one  urho  takes  advan- 
tage of  anch  thmneB,  is  not  commoidy  regarded  as  an  honest 
aun.  Thus,  the  interests  of  socssty  require  that  oentracta  be 
fulfilled;  and  there  b not  amors  material  artideddier of  natu- 
nl  or  dvil  justice:  But  the  omisnon  of  a  trifling  ciroumstance 
will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contruct  m  Joro  hmmamoy  but 
not  m  faro  cowactaiftVp,  aa  divinea  ezprem  liieniaelves.  In 
theee  cases,  the  magistrate  ie  auppoaed  only  to  withdraw  his 
power  of  enforcing  the  ri^t,  not  to  have  altered  the  right* 
Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  interests  of  sodety,  it  never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of  property,  as  assigned 
above. 
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NOTE  [U.]  p.  288. 

It  is  evident  thai  the  will  or  consent  akme  never  tnnsfers 
|nt)perey,  nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both) ;  but  the  wiU  mnst  be  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man«  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  sdbservient  to  the  will, 
soon  becomes  die  prindpal  part  of  the  promise ;  nor  will  a  man 
be  lees  bomid  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  different 
direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
Bnt  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  whole 
of  the  pronuse,  yet  it  does  not  always  so ;  and  one  who  rshoald 
make  nse  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing, and  wiiidi  he  usee  without  any  sense  of  the  consequences, 
would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though  he  know 
its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and  with  such  signs 
as  evidently  shew  that  he  has  no  serious  intentions  of  binding 
himself,  be  would  not  Be  under  any  obligation  of  performance ; 
but  it  is  neoessary  that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of 
liie  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must 
not  carry  so  fiur  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quick- 
ness of  understanding,  we  conjecture,  from  certain  signs,  to  have 
an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by  his  expression  or 
verbal  pronuse,  if  we  accept  of  j^;  but  must  limit  this  conclu- 
sion to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are  of  adifierent  nature  from 
those  of  deceit.  AH  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefrilness  to  society ;  but 
will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jesuits^  and 
other  relaxed  casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  proceeded  as  much  fitiim  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Mens.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Loyola. 
And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
these  casuists ;  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human 
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•oeiety  conld  not  rabwt  were  nich  pncticet  ntthorited,  and 
that  monk  moat  alwaya  be  faandled  wilk  a  Tiew  to  pvUie  in- 
tcfetty  more  than  philoaopliical  reg^nkntjr  ?  If  the  aecaetdireo- 
tuMi  of  liie  lalentiaBy  wd  ereiy  nan  of  eenae,  oonU  mtalidMe 
a  oootiacl;  where  ia  oar  aeciffhy?  And  yet  a  oMtaphyacal 
aeho<4nuHi  aught  thinly  that,  where  an  inuitien  ww  anppoeed 
to  be  reqaiaitey  if  that  intention  really  had  no  ptaee,  no  cenaa 
ipence  on^^t  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  impoaed.  The 
caaniatical  aobtiltiea  may  Hot  be  greater  than  the  anhtiltiea  of 
kwyen,  hinted  at  abore ;  b«t  aa  the fonner  m^pertUd&mf  and 
the  latter  innocmi  and  ertmnsceuatr^f  tUa  la  the  reaaon  of  the 
Tery  differait  reception  they  meet  with  from  the  trotid. 

It  Is  a  doctrine  of  the  drareh  of  Romey  thai  ihe  prieat,  by  a 
•ecret  direction  of  his  intention,  can  invafidane  any  aacnanent. 
Tliifl  position  is  derived  from  a  etiiet  and  regokr  preoecntien 
ef  the  obyioos  Wath»  that  empty  words  aloOOy  without  any 
meamng  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can  ntfrer  be  trttcndod 
with  aay  effect  If  the  same  concfainon  be  not  adautted  in 
reeaonings  concerning  isfil  contmelB,  where  the  aflair  is  al- 
lowed to  be  of  so  mnch  lesi  oonseqntfnce  Ihan  the  eternal  sal* 
ration  of  thonsands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  meti'a  eeHae  of 
th^  danfsr  and  inconreaaence  of  the  doctrine  in  the  former 
case :  And  we  may  thence  observe,  that  howerer  pOettiYe,  ar- 
rsgaBt  and  dogmatical  any  snpeistition  may  appear.  It  never 
can  oonrey  any  thoroogfa  persuasion  of  the  rsalify  of  its  obfecta, 
or  pitt  thttn,  in  any  degree,  on  a  batonce  with  the  coaunon  in- 
d^tenla  of  life,  which  we  learn  from  daily  obserratien  and  eicpo- 
rimental  leasoning. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  244. 

The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  ob^ectiona 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  conmranity  of  women,  esta- 
blished in  this  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  KoAAimi  >«(  }• 
TMrr«  urn  Xayfrm  %m  AfM(ir««,  tri  T«^«9«piA4yMPMiA«r,  T«)i^A«- 
Ci^«r«i^M.  SeiieemmiBiudeidieUureidiceiurf  Id  fvod  Utile 
iU  hanegtum  esse^  quod  autem  inuHk  sU  turpe  este.    De  Kep. 
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Mk  r.  ]».  457*  es  «dit.  Sot.    And  lUi  bmuub  wil  tdtok  of  ui 
dUdM  wliaro  poUk  vtility  a  erac«ra0d ;  vri^ 
ing.    And,  indeed,  to  wku  etber  pinrp<M«  d»  «n  tiM  idnfe  of 
ghnrtityaadmodiMiiyicrvo?  Nui  ^Me  M  fuodfitdwuiu^jTUM* 

tuAd$mti0topmior9*    Nihfl  eonun  fiw  dnuMn  iml,  p«l» 
clvai  etii    Hm  MMM  WM  Ihfr  amnion  of  the  Stoies.    «tf»f' 

>iy«fm  «v  M^ttvrtMH  ni'  viNiAiMir  «)^it.    Sbpt.  EifF*  lib.  ili 


NOTE  [YO  p.  «47.      • 

That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  ma- 
dunes  of  the  same  land,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ; 
this  nde  is  founded  on  conyenience.  That  those  who  axe  go- 
ing to  the  capital  take  place  «f  those  whi  aie  coming  from  it ; 
this  seems  to  be  foonded  on  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the 
great  city,  end  of  the- pffefefrente  eftheintate  to^past^  fWvm 
like  rsssoiis,  among  foet*wsUun,  the  right  hand  entities  a  man 
to  the  wall,  and  pcerents  jestUng,  which  peaceable  people  find 
ymf  dJMgPseable  and  inookivaueat. 


NOTE  [ZO  p.  86<K 

We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  viriuaus.  The 
sentiments  excited  by  utility  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  diffe- 
rent )  and  the  one  is  mhced  willi  afiection,  esteem,  approba- 
tion, &C.  and  not  die  Othen  In  tike  manner,  ah  inaniinate  oIh 
jeet  may  hitve  good  colour  and  proportioiis  as  well  as  a  human 
figure.  But  dm  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  fenner  ?  TWe 
are  a  numerous  ^  of  passiens  and  sentiments,  hi  which  think- 
ing, rational  beings  are,  by  the  original  Constitution  of  nature, 
the  only  proper  objects :  And  though  the  very  same  qualities 
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be  tnuBsfened  to  sii  insensible,  itisnimtte  being,  they  will  not 
oacile  tlie  ssme  sentiment.  Tbe  benefieisl  qnafittes  of  beriis 
snd  minends  sre,  indeed,  sometimeB  ealled  their  virtues  ;  but 
tkn  is  m  eAet  of  the  csprioe  of  Isngosge,  which  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  in  rwiwnning.  For  thoogh  there  be  a  speciee  of 
•pprobtion  attending  even  inanimate  obfects,  fi^en  beneficial, 
yet  thk  sentiment  is  so  weak,  and  so  different  fram  diat  which 
is  directed  to  beneficent  magistrates  or  statesmen,  that  ihey 
ongiit  not  to  be  ranked  nnder  the  same  daas  or  appefiation. 

A  very  small  Tsriation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  saoM 
qualities  sre  presenred,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beanty,  trsnsfenred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amorous 
passion,  where  nature  is  not  extremely  penrerted. 


NOTE  CAA.]  p.  852. 

Uhdutie ULKESS  to  psfonts  is  disapprored  of  by  msnldnd, 

mprm§  rvyuw^^m,  Ingiatitade,  for  a  like  reason  (though  he 
seems  there  to  mix  a  mors  geDsrona  regard)  rwmXmMUBwwftmi 
f$m  Tit  ««A«f ,  rnmpt^rmt  it  tir  mwvt  «s  wm^mwXitTUf  f(  m  ^myiy 
nrm  T$f  %ffm  wm^mmwrm  fw  nrnhfu/rrH  iwrnfum  urn  Sm^mt.  Lib. 
tL  cup,  4.  Pedbaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sym- 
pathy and  humanity  wers  more  enliTened,  by  our  considering 
the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  person  suffering ; 
which  is  a  just  sentiment* 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  256. 

It  is  ncedleiM  to  push  our  researches  so  far  as  to  ask,  why 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  na- 
ture. We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  eonmination  of  causes ; 
and  there  are,  in  every  science,  some  general  principles,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  gene- 
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tbL  No  man  m  alwohitely  indifferent  to  the  happmeM  and  mi- 
Miy  of  othen.  The  fint  has  a  natunJ  tendency  to  giye  plea- 
-sare ;  tlie  second,  pain.  This  eyeiy  one  may  find  in  himself. 
It  is  not  probable  that  these  principles  can  be  resolred  into  prin- 
ciples more  ample  and  nnirenal,  whatever  attempts  may  hare 
|ieen  made  to  that  purpose.  But  if  it  were  possible,  it  belongs 
not  to  the  present  subject ;  and  we  may  here  safely  consider 
these  principles  as  original,— happy  if  we  can  render  all  the  con- 
sequences sufficiently  plain  and  perspicnoDs  I 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  261. 

Ik  prq>orUon  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  according 
to  the  relations  In  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect  from 
him  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  good ;  and,  when  disappointed, 
blame  his  inutility ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill 
or  prejudice  arises  from  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  When  the 
interests  €i  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  another,  we  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  iD  which  results 
to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
His  fellow-citizens  are  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while 
we  determine  his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  one  a  superior  afiection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  ex- 
pect any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competition  arises. 
Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his 
own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  general  interest  of 
mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indeterminate 
views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they 
could  exert  themselves. 


Note  [DD.]  p.  264. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters, 
not  their  real  accidental  consequences,  arc  alone  regarded  in 
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nonl  dfltflffBrfiiitioM  «r  gcnmd  j>i^f  until ;  tlMMi§lb  in  d«r 
real  Iwliag  at  Bwirinum  we  caanol  hdp  paying  fjiMtar  v^prd 
t»  flse  wlioie  atitiaii,  joined  to  fktOBy  raidefs  him  redly  wo- 
fid  to  todoty,  than  to  one  who  eauxtM  Ae  sorid  Tirtaes  wSf  ia 
good  intoBtions  and  beoovoknt  affectioDs.  Sepaniiaip  Ao  dub- 
lacter  fiom  dio  fiNrtnaa,  by  an  easy  and  neeeaaary  ciori  af 
ihofof^  wo  prcnooDee  theac  penooa  afike^  and  give  theai  the 
eaae  geBaad  praiae.  The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeaToava  to 
ooirect  the  appearance,  hot  ia  not  aide  entirely  to  pre?nl  orer 
sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peadi-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  bat 
becanse  it  prodnces  mare  or  bettar  firnit  ?  And  would  not  the 
same  pndse  be  given  it,  thoogh  snails  or  Tennin  had  destroyed 
the  peaches  before  they  came  to  full  matority  ?  In  morals  too, 
is  not  ike  tree  known  by  tkefruiif  And  cannot  we  easily  dis- 
tingnish  between  natare  and  accident,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other  ? 


NOTE  [EE.]  p-  266. 

It  is  wisdy  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connections 
should  commonly  prevul  orer  universd  views  and  considera- 
tions ;  otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Tbns  a  small  be- 
nefit done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively 
sentiments  of  kwe  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit  done  to 
a  distant  commonwedth :  But  still  we  know  here>  as  in  all  the 
senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain  a 
generd  standard  of  vice  and  virtae,  founded  chiefly  on  genard 
usefulness. 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

Onb  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
to  whom  the  appearance  of  hi^piness  (where  envy  or  revenge 
has  no  place)  does  not  give  pleasure ;  that  d  misery,  uneasi* 
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UMB.  This  seems  insepArable  from  am  make  aad  cenvtilutMii. 
But  they  toe  enly  the  more  fjeneroos  mii^ds  that  are  thence 
prompted  to  seeldy  seakmsly  the  good  of  ethers,  and  to  hare  a 
leal  passion  fot  theor  welfiire.  Wiiik  men  of  fmnem  and  mge* 
neroos  sfnritB,  this  sympathy  goes  not  hey<»d  aaKght  feding 
of  ibe  fanagmaitioii,  Tvhidi  serves  only  to  erante  sentimeiits  of 
eomplaceikey  or  ceBsorey  aad  makes  them  if^y  to  the  ehject 
oliiBr  liottovrsMe  or  dishonowable  appeHationBa  A  .gi^MOg 
ndser,  for  insianoey  pndaes  extvemely  imhuiry  and  fruffokti^ 
eren  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  estimation,  abof«  all  tho 
other  Tirtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  resnhs  from  them,  and 
feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  liyely  sjrmpathy, 
than  any  other  yoa  coold  vepresent  to  him ;  though  peihaps  he 
would  not  part  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  indus- 
trious man  whom  he  prsises  so  liigMy. 


NOTE  [GG.]  p.  «M. 

DiODoniTS  SwvLVBy  tih.  XT.  K  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
tfie  character  of  Epaminondas,as  Arawn  hy  the  historian,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  ideas  ef  perfect  merit  whidi  prevailed  in  those 
ages.  In  other  iDustriow  men,  says  he,  yon  w31  observe  that 
each  possessed  some  one  shiung  quality,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  feme :  In  Epuminondas  all  the  viffym  are  feund 
umted ;  ferce  of  body,  ekNiuenee  of  expression,  vigour  of  mind, 
contempt  of  riches,  gentleness  of  ^sposition,  snd,  whai4s  M/gffy 
to  he  Ttgarded^  couage  and  conduct  in  war. 


NOTE  {HHO  p.  262. 

All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick- 
ness ;  fod  may  again  recover  health  and  ease*  These  drcum- 
stanoes,  as  they  make  sodifltinctiQii  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  i»ide  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  own  speries  to  superior  ones,  it  is  a  very 
mortifying  consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so  liable  to  dia^ 
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and  infirmiiiet ;  and  divines  accotdingly  employ  this  to* 
pie  in  order  to  deprev  edf-eonceit  and  vanity.  They  wonld 
have  more  snoeeH  if  the  cmnmon  bent  of  oar  thoughts  were 
not  peq»etaally  turned  to  compare  oorwlTes  with  othen.  The 
infirautiesof  oAdageare  mortifying;  because  a  oompariaon with 
the  yoong  may  take  place.  Hie  Idn^'s  evil  is  indoatrioaaly 
concealed,  because  it  affects  othen,  and  is  oUten  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  anch  diseases  as 
convey  any  nanseona  or  frigfatliil  imagea ;  the  epilepsy^  for  in- 
stanooi  ulcers,  sores>  scabs»  lie 
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»thing  extraordinaiyi 


able,  in  the  operation  of  oar  pasBions>  iHien  we  consider  the 
fmtune  and  situation  of  othera.  Very  often  anodier  s  advance- 
ment  and  prosperity  produces  envy,  wUehhas  a  strong  mixture 
of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of  ounelves 
with  the  person.  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  kaat  in  very 
short  intervals,  we  may  fed  the  paasimi  of  respect,  which  is  a 
species  of  affection  or  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of  humility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellowB  often  cause 
pity,  iHiich  has  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-wiD.  Hiis  sen- 
timent of  pity  is  neariy  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  species  of 
dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out  these  phenome- 
na as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are  curious  with  regard 
to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pmpoae  to  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  power  and  richea  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  views 
mid  incidents  may  some^es  ruae  the  passions  of  envy  and 
of  pity. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  887. 


There  is  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  af- 
fected with  all  the  disagreeable  passions,  fear^  anger,  dejection, 
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gri«f»  melmcholy,  amdetjr,  &c  Bat  these,  so  fitr  u  they  ara 
natural  and  mdrersal,  make  no  difierenoe  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  can  nerer  be  the  object  of  blame.  It  is  mily 
when  the  dispoahum  f^veaaprqpenM^  to  any  <tf  these  disagree- 
able pasBJona,  that  ihey  diafigsre  the  character,  aad»  by  giving 
uneasiness,  coiiTey  the  sentiment  of  djsap|irobation  to  the  ipec^ 
taton 


NOTE  [LL.]  !»•  289. 

Tacit*  Hist.  lib.  liL  Tbe  sath<Nr,  entering  upon  the  nsna- 
^oDfBKyBfLaniaiavettetfcBdum  ^i)eciaeultim  ditcebaiur,  rnulUs 
inenpoMHbuB^  nuUo  inlacrimante:  deformitaa  ezitos  miseri- 
coitiiam  abstoleimt.  To  enter  thorooghly  into  this  method  of 
thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  f<Mr  the  ancient  maTims,  that 
no  one  oog^t  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  diahononrahle^ 
bnt,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  became  a 
daty  to  part  with  it. 


NOTE  CMM.]  p*  290. 

The  absence  of  virtne  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
hig^beetkind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  mean* 
nesB.  Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  dirappointment  gives  an 
nneasy  sensation,  and  prodnoes  a  real  deformity.  An  ahject- 
ness  of  character,  likewise^  is  diagnstful  and  contemptible  in 
another  view*  Wheve  a  man  has  no  sense  of  vahie  in  himself, 
we  are  not- likely  to  h«fe  any  higgler  esteem  of  him*  And  if 
the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  siq»erion,  is  insdent  to 
his  inferior  (as  often  hi^pens,)  this  contrariety  of  behaTionr, 
instead  of  conecting  the  lonner  vice,  aggravates  it  eztoemely^ 
.by  the  addition  of  a  vice  still  more  odious*    See  Sect.  8. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  812. 
It  seems  certaioi  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a 
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« 


fliw  i<kw  of  privMe  wlilitf  aad  iojvjr,  Hid  kat  Inrt  Inl  oqb- 
ceplioBB  <if  •  §tturf  rak  or  ojnHiw  of  ImhiFiimi  The  mm 
wto  otMdi  oppooite  to  Iwi  m  lortiij  he  Iwioo  Iwiti^t  aotoaiy 

■MNMoly  ^Hbich  ■  riwnoi  ■iwiiiiikiiliL  Wl  te 

10  nO   OBHHWfl  WnflMVK  SIO  Q00»  OKVCBBO  pQ" 

Old  fwycPi  Bat  we,  oecoBtoned  to  oodetf >  ond 
to  nofo  etdnged  reitcfiowj  oonnder  thst  tint  mm  k  omiug 
hif  oiTB  eovntiy  owl  oonmnnBly ;  that  my  idsb,  ni  dio  wfunt 
oitrntion,  wofold  dollieflme;  Aoft  we  omehoiy  in  fiko  dr- 
obojgyo  ft  like  oondael;  tliot»  in  genond, 

boot  omnioiled  on  onck  romhrn.     And  Kj^eto 

■    • .  •      

■Bn  TiowVy  wv  cHsvoiy  m  oono  menHsvy  oo 

onn  noRvwcr  poHMBo*    abb  nioii|^n  macn  or  onr  vienam^ 

ond  eiiiBily  bo  ocS  v^gnlifted  by  privnle  comidentioBs  of  bone* 

lit  and  bonn,  we  poy  at  koot  Ak  boauge  to  genonrf  rakoy 

wUdi  wo  are  aeeaolonied  to  reqioet,  dwt  we  ooanBonly  per- 

Tort  onr  adfenvy^s  oondacty  by  iinpubng'  DMaice  or  injuoiito 

to  bun,  in  order  to  give  ▼ont  to  thoee  pnwionn  winA  ake  from 

oelf-knre  and  priTate  interM.    Wben  tbe  heart  k  loD  of  rage, 

it  noTor  waste  pretonoee  <^  tbk  nature ;  though  eometiniee  as 

friToIooe,  ae  thoee  horn  which  Horace,  being  afanoot  cnMhedby 

the  kD  of  a  tree,  affects  to  accuae  of  pairkido  the  fiiat  pknter 

of  it. 


NOTE  [OO.]  p.  SSfi. 


Bbkevolbncb  natmiiy  dmdoa  into  twe  binds,  the 
md  tbe/wrlicii&ir.  The  finrt  ti,  whoro  wo  have  no  friendehip, 
or  oomioction,  or  oot^em  for  iho  posaon,  bnt  ftol  oidf  a  gonond 
oympatby  with  hiai,  or  a  foiimaiiw  for  hk  paiqe,  and  a 
giatnktioa  with  hk  |tfeaoures.  Ue  ^tim  apodeo  of 
knoe  k  founded  on  an  opinion  of  wtue>  onoerrioos  done  «B,^or 
on  amne  particakr  connection.  Both  these  sentinients  must 
be  aDowed  real  in  human  nature;  but  whothor  they  will  re- 
sobre  into  some  nice  oomjdonikns  of  self-lore,  k  a  question 
more  curious  than  important.    Tbe  fonner  sentiment,  to  wit. 
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that  of  general  beneyolence,  or  humttnity,  or  •ympathy,  we  ihall 
hare  occaaion  freqiieiitly  to  treat  of  in  the  coniae  of  this  inqui- 
ry ;  and  I  aMume  it  aa  real,  from  general  experience,  withoat 
any  other  proof. 


NOTE  [PP.]  p*  845. 

This  theory,  conoeming  the  origin  of  property,  anS  conse- 
quently of  justiee,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grotins.  ^*  Hinc  disdmus,  qn»  fuerit  causa, 
**  ob  quam  a  primseva  couimunione  remm  prime  mobilium,  de- 
**  inda .  et  immobilium  discessum  est :  nimimm  quod  cilm  non 
«  cAntenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habitare,  oorpore 
**  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  cortidbus  arborum  feranmiTe  pellibus 
^'  Testito,  yittt  genus  exqnisitius  delegisaent,  industria  opus  fnit, 
**  quam  singuH  rebus  singulis  adhiberent :  quo  minus  antem 
**  fructus  in  commune  conferrentur,  primum  obetitit  locorum, 
<<  in  qme  homines  discessenmt,  distantia,  deinde  justiti»  et  amo- 
**  ris  defectns,  per  quem  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  con- 
**  snmptione  fiructuum  qua  debebat,  flsqualitas  senraretur.  Simul 
disdmus,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi  ac- 
tu  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  vel- 
''  lent,  nt  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed 
''  pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  dirisionem,  aut  tadto,  ut 
'^  per  occupationem."  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Lib.  iL  cap.  2. 
§  2.  art.  4.  &  5. 


4< 
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NOTE  [Qa]  p.  346. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  ttntUHai^  mira' 
cuhuSf  or  ariificiai*  In  the  two  former  senses,  justice  and  pro- 
perty are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reason, 
forethought,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  liyed  without  society,  property  had 
never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
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^W^w^^P^W^^w*  ^m0^^^9     ^^^^^^f^^nfw     ^^•^•^^•^Bt     Ml^Hfl^KP^^^V    V^V^^^B^v^H^^^^V    •'^W^*    •Cw^^*^* 

AiUe  irWiovi  aMMHi  and  farathovglit.  InfiBrior  iiiiimh  tint 
vniMy  «i«  glided  by  inttiiiet,  vUcb  ai^>iilie«  the  phee  of  r^aM^. 
But  all  these  disputes  are  merely  yerbaL 


NOTE  [SR.]  p.  846. 

That  «We  be  %  sepumiifton  or  diotiaieim  «f  powieaMQua^  and 
tiuitllm  separatkNi  be  vte^mid  ooBstanl;  tUa  la  abaohrt^ 
Inquired  by  the  intemala  of  aoeieCy,  and  henee  ifce  «rigiB  of  jua- 
tiee  aad  prepeity.  WImeI  poaiBaatona  are  aasSgnad  to  poitMar 
penoDB ;  dik  ia,  geMimfly  apeakiBgy  protly  indiflformt ;  and  Is 
oUta  determined  by  nery  friiroloiM  views  and  conaidafalioPB. 
We  ahaM  fn&tO&iotk  a  few  partiealan. 

Weaa  a  aoeioty  fawned  among  aofonl  indepaodattC  mambei% 
ike  moat  obnona  role  wtnA  eoiddbo  agraadon  wonidbo  to  on- 
nex  property  to  preseni  poaaeadon,  and  lesfo  cfory  one  a  ngbt 
to  wbat  be  at  prcaent  enjoys.  Tbe  relalaon  of  poaaeaaion,  wUcfa 
trices  place  between  the  person  and  tbe  object,  natwaly  draws 
on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  n  Hke  reason,  ooenpation  or  frst  poasesaion  beeomea  the 
foundation  of  property. 

\Kliere  a  man  bestows  labonr  and  indnalry  vpon  any  oljecti 
which  befere  belonged  to  nobody ;  as  in  catting  down  and  abap- 
ingatree,  in  ooltiyating  n  ield,  Ac  the  altem^ons  wUch  be  pro- 
duces causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and  natimdfy 
engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of  property. 
This  cause  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility,  which  consists  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and  labour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  con- 
curs, in  this  instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  u» 
to  leave  with  fiim  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  la- 
hour,  and  what  he  has  flattered  himself  In  the  constant  enjoy- 
ment of.  For  though  private  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  the 
origin  of  justice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  contradicts 
the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  poe- 
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i^tidoii  IB  oaee  fonaed  by  die  a&<liip«Md4»  naemakim  of  ■oci*- 
tf»  private  himHiity,«tid  an  «fenkM  to  the  doiag  a  hevdali^  to 
aaetk^,  mmft  la  a  {lattievlar  iMtaace^  give  liee  to  a  partiodar 
rale  ef  prapctty. 

I  am  mach  indined  to  tlikk,  that  the  fight  of  mtmm§m  ot 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  connections  of  the  imagina* 
tioDy  and  that  the  reladon  to  a  fSormer  proprielor  begettfaig  a  re* 
lati<m  to  the  ol^ect  la  Aa  eanae  why  the  pioperty  is  tnasfeRed 
to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  It  is  tmei  industry  is 
more  eaoomfdd  by  the  tntMfenaee  of  pomi^ffon  to  chikbon 
or  niar  i«iaiio«s :  Bat  this  osasUUMsoii  iRrill  ^y  have  phice  in 
a  coltivaied  sooietyt  wheiaas  the  rig^t  of  saoossnoais  regard- 
ed even  aioMng  die  gioaiest  barhariaas 

A<9qaiiitio4  of  propoaty,  by  oososMM^  caa  be  eaplained  no  way 
baa  by  ha«4^g  laeoiBBB  ta  die  rdalilNia  aad  connectioiia  of  die 


The  property  of  rivers,  by  die  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
this  natmal  tarn  of  oar  thoagfat,  is  attribated  to  the  proprietorB 
of  their  banks,  excepting  sach  vast  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  die 
Daaabe,  which  seem  loo  iatga  to  foBaw  as  an  accession  to  the 
property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
considered  as  die  properly  of  di$l  aatioa  throagh  whose  doaoi- 
aionsdieynm;  dieklsaof  a  aatiim  being  of  a  sailabla  ba||&  to 
correspond  wMi  diem,  aad  bear  diem  such  a  relation  ia  die 
nmcy. 

The  aeeeeuons  which  aie  aiade  io  iaad  bordaring  apon  ri* 
vers,  faOow  the  laiid,  say  the  crriKans,  provided  it  be  aiade  by 
what  they  call  alfaaiwa,  that  is,  insaasiMy  aad  imfisacepdUy; 
wUdi  are  ckaaastaaoes  dmi  asnit  die  imaghmtias  ia  the  co»- 
jancdon* 

Where  there  is  aay  coaMderable  portkm  totn  at  anoe  fmn  oae 
bank  and  added  to  anodier,  it  becomes  not  hig  properly  whosa 
famd  it  fidh  on  tffl  it  imite  with  the  land,  and  till  dw  tvaae  aad 
plants  have  spread  dieif  laote  into  bodi.  Beiare  that,  the 
thought  does  not  suflfeieady  jphi  dwau 

In  short,  we  miwt  ever  disiiagaidb  bqtsiepii  the  naoesfpty  of 
a  separadon  and  coastaacy  ia  man's  poswsnea^  ^ad  the  ralea 
which  aidga  paclioidar  ahjaatiiiafaMiclrisr  paaMMai      l^i^ 

2i2 
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fint  neoMMty  is  obriom,  strong  sad  inTinciUe :  The  Istter  may 
d^ead  an  a  public  utility  nore  light  and  fiivolous,  <m  the  sen- 
timeiit  of  piirate  hmnanity  and  ayenion  to  {iriTate  hardship, 
on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  rery  fine  connec- 
tions  and  tans  of  the  imagination. 


NOTE  [SS.]  p.  S50. 

The  term  IHide  is  commonly  takm  in  a  bad  sense ;  bat  Ais 
sentiment  seems  indifevnt,  and  nsay  be  either  good  or  bad»  ac- 
cording as  tt  is  well  or  ill  fomided,  and  aocofdiag  to  the  othsr 
circumstances  which  accompany  it  Hie  Frsnch  espfess  tUa 
sentimentby  the  term  cMNOwrjmprv/  b«t  as  they  akio  eotprass 
self-lore  as  well  as  Tsaity  by  the  same  teffm,  there  arises  theaoe 
a  great  confunon  in  Rochefoucank,  and  many  of  their  moral 
wnters. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  SSS. 

B  and  esteem  are  neariy  the  same  paasion,  and  arise  from 
canses.     The  qnalities  wbkik  prodoce  both  are  such 
as  communicate  pleasure.     But  where  this  pleasure  is  serere 
and  serious ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong 
impression;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and 
awe :  In  ell  these  cases,  the  passiou  which  arises  from  the  plear- 
eure  «  more  properiy  denominated  esteem  than  love.    Bene- 
Tolence  attends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.    There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture 
of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the 
reason  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  studied  accurately 
the  passions.    All  these  various  mixtures, ,  and  compositions, 
and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  very  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.    Throughout 
this  inijuiry,  we  always  consider,  in  gpeneral,  what  qualities  are 
a  subject  of  prsise  or  of  censure,  without  entering  into  all  the 
minute  difierasDea  of  eimtiwent  which  they  e^Lcite.    It  is  evi* 
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dent,  that  whateTer  is  contemned,  is  also  disliked,  as  well  as 
what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take  objects  accord- 
ing to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These  sciences 
are  bat  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even 
widi  aU  the  precautioiis  ^Hiich  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from 
snperfliaoiis  specnktions,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capa- 
city. ^ 


NOTE  [UU.]  p.  354. 

The  foUowing  passage  of  Cioero  is  worth  qnotingi  as  being 
the  most  dear  and  express  to  om*  purpose  than  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must, 
on  aocooBt  of  the  author^  carry  an  authority  from  which  there 
can  bonoq^MaL 

•  **  Virtva  aalem,  qam  est  per  se  ipsa  landabilis,  et  sine  qua 
**  nihil  kndari  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  cpiarum  afia 
^  est  alii  ad  landationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  ali»  virtutes,  quae 
**  videntar  in  moribos  hominnm,  et  qu&dam  comitate  ac  bene- 
^  fioenlia  posits :  alus  que  in  ingenii  aUqua  fiuniltate,  aut  ani- 
«  mi  magnitndiiie  ac  rdbore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  benig- 
^  nitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  pericuhs  oommunibus,  jucunda  est 
^  auditu  in  landationibas.  Omnee  enim  fass  virtntes  non  tarn 
^  ipais,  ^ui  eaa  in  se  habent,  quam  generi  hominnm  fructnoesB 
**  putantur.  Sspientia  et  magnitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  hu- 
'<  maa»,  tenues  et  pro  dhflo  pntantur;  et  in  cogitando  vis 
**  quasdam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non 
**  minus,  jncunditatis  minus.  Ipaos  enim  magis  videtm*,  qnos 
**  landamua,  qukn  iUos,  apud  qnos  laodamus,  omare  ac  tueri : 
**  sed  tamen  in  famdenda  jmgenda  sunt  etiam  h»c  genera  vir- 
^  tutom.  Femnt  enim  anres  hominnm,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda 
^  et  grata,  tun  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtnte,  lauda- 
''  liT    De  OraL  Kb.  iL  eap.  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  wotdd  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  fetter  Us  moral  sentimeatB  by  narrow  systems ;  or  per- 
suade him,  that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtuesy  or 
admowledged  to  be  a  part  ^penonal  meritj  but  what  were  re- 
commended by  The  Whole  Duty  cfMan, 
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NOTE  [XX.]  ^  378. 

DuBivo  die  tina  of  the  mmp&nn,  ^  Rovaas  seem  to  havto 
beta  IMW  fben  to  intrigMi  aad  gfAvtry  ikmm  tiM  Ea|^ 
araatptoMBt;  And  the  wohmb  of  oonditMni,  in  ofdar  to  rotani 
their  lorera,  eDdeoToored  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  thoae 
who  were  addicted  to  wenchiiig  and  low  amoviB.  They  were 
called  Ahcillarioli.  See  Skmxca  de  Benefkaia,  lib.  L  cap.  9. 
See  also  Martial,  fik  xn.  epig.  5d. 


NOTE  [YY.]  p.  881. 

**  Fbagilu  et  lahnrioaa  moftatitaa  ia  partaa  iata  digeawit^  i^ 
"  fimutatiB  aiuB  memory  at  portionibaa  qnifl^pna  calawW  fm 
"  flUHamo  indigmt'*  Flm.  Uh.  iL  cap.  7»  So  early  aa  He- 
aiad'a  tine»  thoKO  weva  30^000  deitioa.  Qpcr.  ei  Dkt.  ik.  1. 
Ter.  250.  But  the  taak  to  be  performed  by  thaee  aeama  ali)l 
too  great  for  their  mimbar.  The  proviscaa  of  the  deilMa  we 
•o  aabdinded,  that  there  waa  eve*  b  god  of  Smmmmj^  Sm 
An$i.  ProbL  sect.  38.  o^  7.  TVa  pionace  of  copiihition, 
anitaUly  to  the  inportanoo  and  dlgwty  of  h|  waa  dtrided  among 
iOTeral  deitiaa. 


NOTE  [ZZ.}  p.  4M. 

It  will  be  eaay  to  §^^  a  reaaon,  why  Thala% 
and  those  early  phikwaphin^  wh»  raaUy  were  aA 
be  rery  orthodox  in  the  Pagan  aaaed ;  and  why 
a»d  Socrates,  thongh  raal  thaiato^  ommI  natanHy^  in  aMint 
timaa,  be  eateemed  im^iona.  The  bUiid  nffgwidsil  powua  of 
nature,  if  they  conld  produce  wtso^  vightr  dao  pfoAme  each 
bemga  as  JufMm  and  Neptone,  who  boing  tie  moal  powaifnl 
iotoUigont  exirteBoea  in  the  worl^  woidd  bai  pnpov  elgeeu  of 
wonhip.  Bnt  where  a  Sapieaaa  Imeffi^snca^  tfaa  Flsat  CaMe 
of  all,  ia  admitted,  theae  eapricma  beings  if  dtey  sane  as  aft. 
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miiBt  appear  very  subordinate  and  dependent,  and  consequent- 
ly be  excluded  from  the  lank  of  dehies.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  en  Anazagoras, 
nanely,  his  denying  the  dirinity  of  the  sCan»  planetsy  and  other 
cmiod  obyeeis. 


NOTE  [AAA.]  p.  419. 

Vehmus  Flaoco*,  cited  by  Pliny,  lik  xxviik  c^  2.  affinn- 
•d)  that  tl  waa  usual  for  the  RoinaQB)  before  they  laid  siege  to 
aay  tomi,  to  iuTocaie  ihe  tutdar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by 
pmrnang  him  giwter  honoura  than  those  he  at  present  enjoy- 
ed, bfibe  him  to  betray  hia  old  friends  wid  yotaries.  The  name 
of  the  tirtelav  daily  of  Rome  Iras  for  this  re«on  kept  a  most 
vriigioas  mjislM)  |  last  the  enemiea  of  the  Topvblic  should  be 
aUa,  in  die  asMe  itwdner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  serriceb 
For  withoai  the  name^  they  tbevght  nothing  of  that  kind  couU 
be  praetiaed.  Plmy  asys^  that  the  oommon  form  of  invocation 
was  picaarred  to  hia  tiaw  in  the  ritual  of  the  pontifis,  AndMa- 
ciobrai  biB  tnOHmitted  tt  eepy  of  it  from  the  secrot  things  ef 
SimiMMicus  Somua* 


NOTE  [BBB.]  p.  421. 

Most  nations  have  (alien  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Cartha- 
giniaBa.  For  the  Tyriona  soon  ab<dished  ik  A  sacrifice  ia  eon- 
caifed  aa  •  praasiW ;  and  any  prasent  is  deUverod  to  their  deity 
by  dealroyilig  it,  and  rendering  it  useless  to  men ;  by  bunung 
what  ia  settd^  potdtag  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the  animate^ 
Ferwaat  Of  abettef  way  of  domg  him  service,  we  do  ourselves  an 
injury ;  and  frmcy  that  we  thereby  espraas,  at  laaat,  the  heard- 
aem  of  our  good  wiU  aad  adotation.  Thus  our  mercenary  de- 
votiaft  deoeivea  omatf  eB>  and  anaginea  it  deceivea  the  deity. 


/ 
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NOTE  [CCC-]  p.  447. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Egyptian  religioa,  though  so  absnidy 
should  yet  have  borne  so  gxeat  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish^ 
that  ancient  writera,  eren  of  the  greatest  genins,  were  not  able 
to  observe  any  difleranoe  between  them.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  Tadtas  and  SuetoninSy  when  they  mention  that  de- 
cree of  the  somte,  under  Tiberins,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expressly  treat 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  appeals,  that  even  the  de- 
cree itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  **  Actum  et  de 
<'  sacris  Egyptiis,  Judaidsque  pellendis ;  fiictumque  patrum  con- 
^  suknm,  nt  quatnor  millia  libertini  generis  ed  mtpersHtumM 
"  infectft,  quis  idonea  ntas,  in  insulam  Sardiniara  veherantury 
^  coSrcendis  illic  latrociniis ;  et  si  ob  grayitstem  ccsli  inteiiB- 
**  senty  vUt  dUxmmim .-  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nid  certam  ante 

diem  profimos  ritns  exuissent.''    Tadt.  Ann.  lib.  iL  c  65. 

Exteraas  csBremonias,  Egyptios,  Jndaicosque  ritns  con^ies- 
'<  cuit ;  coactus  qui  ng^ersHiiime  ea  tenebantur,  religiosas  vestes 
«  cum  instrumaito  omni  comburere,'*  kc  Sueton.  Tiber,  c  S6w 
These  wise  heathens,  obsernng  something  in  the  geneial  air, 
and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the  same,  es- 
teemed the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  deserve 
any  attention. 


« 


NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  438.' 

Xenophon*8  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  sges,  of  men*s  opinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  some  oi  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  foilowii^ 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  advice,  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.    De  Ezped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  LenncL 
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Sees  a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  seized ;  which  be 
pays  great  regard  to,  but  thinks  ambigncras.  Id.  p.  295.  He 
and  the  whole  army  regard  sneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen.  Id. 
p.  300.  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  riyer  Cen- 
tritesy  which  his  fellow-general,  Chirosopbus,  also  pays  great  re- 
gard to.  Id.  lib.  iy.  p.  323.  The  Greeks,  suffering  from  a  cold 
north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes,  that  it 
imnlediately  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  consults  the  sacri- 
fices in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself 
about  settling  a  colony.  Lib.  ▼.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  very 
skilful  angnr.  Id.  p.  361.  Is  determined  by  the  victims  to  re- 
fuse the  sole  command  of  the  army  which  was  offered  him. 
Lib.  tL  p.  273.  Oleander,  die  Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of 
it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reaeoii.  Id.  p.  392.  Xenophon  men- 
tions an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he 
fint  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.  Mentions  also  die  place  of  Hercu- 
^*s  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it 
are  still  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army, 
rather  than  lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.  Id. 
p.  382,  383.  His  friend,  Eudides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  friom  the  eipedition ;  till  he  (Eu- 
clides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  £x- 
ta.  Lib.  viL  p.  425.  The  same  philosopher,  proposing  a  pro- 
ject of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises 
them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.  De  Rat.  Red.  p.  392.  That 
all  this  devotion  was  not  a  &rce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  appears  both  firom  the  6u;ts  themselves,  and  from  the 
genius  of  that  age,  when  littie  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xenophon,  as  appears  from  his  Memora- 
bilia, was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times,  which  no  political  de- 
votee ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain,  that  New- 
ton, Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Arians  or  SocinianSf  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed :  And  I  always  oppose  this 
argument  to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  but  that  these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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NOTE  [EEE.]  p.  443* 

Bacchus,  a  dmne  being,  u  repraaented  by  the  hestheB 
mylhdogy  M  the  inventor  of  dandmg  and  the  theatre.  V\af 
were  andently  eren  a  part  of  public  worthip  on  the  meet  ao* 
leron  ooeasions,  and  often  employed  in  tiniee  of  peetilenoe  to  i^ 
pease  the  offended  deitiee.  But  they  have  been  seabraaly  pio- 
eeribed  by  the  godly  in  kler  agee ;  and  the  play-hotte,  acoord- 
ing  to  a  learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  helL 

But  in  order  to  ahoirmoffe  evidently  ^t  it  is  poeeible  for  ate- 
ligion  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  stiM  a  more  immoral  aad  n»- 
amiririe  light  than  he  was  piefnred  by  the  ancients,  wo  shall 
cite  a  hmg  passage  from  an  anther  of  taste  and  imagtnatioii, 
who  was  snrely  no  enemy  to  Christianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laadable  an  ineHaatioo  to  be  or- 
thodox, that  his  reason  never  fomid  any  diftcnky,  even  in  th^ 
doctrines  which  freediinkers  scmpVe  the  most,  the  trinity,  incar- 
nation, and  satiafiietion ;  His  humanity  alone,  of  whiih  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  stock,  rehefied  against  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  reprobation  and  predeetination.  He  expresses  ham- 
self  dms :  **  What  strange  ideas,**  says  he,  **  woidd  an  Indian 
'*  or  a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  they 
"  jn<fged  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  onr  modem  freethhik- 
**  ers,  and  pharisdcal  doctors  of  all  sects  ?  According  tothe 
**  odioos  and  too  vuipat  system  of  these  incrednloas  scoffers 
^  and  ciedtdons  scribblers,** — <<  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most 
^  crael,  nnjnst,  partial,  and  (hntastical  being.  He  created,  tbam 
"  6000  years  ago,  a  nun  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 
<<  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  whidi  diere  are  no  remidns.  This 
"  garden  was  furnished  wtth  all  sorts  of  trees,  Ibnntaxns,  and 
**  flowers.  He  allowed  them  die  nse  of  all  the  fiTots  of  this 
*^  beantifal  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  In  the  midst 
**  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  preserving  them 
<<  in  conttnnal  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  ndnd,  of  ^Mag 
**  their  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.  The  devil  en- 
<<  tered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  wo- 
<^  man  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband 
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'<  to  do  the  same.    To  pvnkh  tUs  tUf^  coricMily  and  oitliifaK 
<<  denie  of  life  a^  knowledge,  God  not  oaly  tfareir  our  irst 
**  pamits  out  of  pendiBe,  but  he  condenoiBd  all  their  poelerity 
*^  to  temporal  auaefy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  eterwcl 
**  p«ni%  though  the  aoob  of  theee  kmoceat  cfafldien  lHi?e  no 
''  more  rafailaoo  to  that  of  Adam  than  to  thoae  of  Nero  tnd 
"  Mahomet;  Mnce,  according  to  the  scholaBtic  driTcUen,  iiiha- 
lialiy  and  mythologiBtBy  aQ  aoali  are  created  parey  and  infiaBed 
hnmedialely  hrto  vaortal  bodiea,  ao  aooa  m  the  fttttM  i»  ferti- 
'<  ed«    To  aeeemplidi  the  barbarona,  partial  decree  of  predeeti- 
*<  nation  and  reprobatioBy  God  abandoned  aH  nations  to  daiic- 
neas,  idolatry  and  aupendtiony  withoot  any  saying  knowledge 
or  sahrtary  gmees;   n^ess  it  w»  one  particnkr  nation, 
'*  whom  he  choae  aa  fab  ptmliar  people.    This  dieien  nation 
waa,  howef?cr,  the  most  stupid,  nugntteftil,  rebelions,  and 
perfidioiM  ci  all  nationa.    After  God  had  tfane  kept  the  hr 
^  greater  part  of  all  the  fanman  spades,  during  near  4000 
yean,  In  s  repsehate  state,  he  chnged  aU  ef  a  sndden,  and 
*'  took  a  fancy  for  other  natioiia  lesidea  the  Jenra.    Then  he 
^  sent  his  oalf  h9p>ttenSen  to  thewvMid,  nnder  a  iMnnan  form, 
<"  to  appease  his  wralh,  satkiy  hfe  vimfictive  justice,  and  £e  for 
*^  the  patfian  of  sin.    Very  few  nations^  howeter,  lukre  heard  of 
^  tUa  9oapel;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  hi  invincible  igno» 
^  ranoe^  aM  damned  wiAoat  «iceptioB,  or  any  possibtRty  of 
^'  lonissioM.    The  gnatest  pnrt  of  iJieee  who  have  heard  of  H 
^'  hai^  rhangtd  on)y  some  speenhiliye  nofbns  ahont  6ody  and 
**  aoase  SKlemal  hrtm  hi  wisrabip:   For,  in  other  respects,  Ae 
^  hoik  of  ClrietifBis  hnre  osnthneA  as  cofvapt  as  the  rest  ef 
"  mankind  in  thenr  morals;  yea,  «a  math  die  more  perverse  and 
«  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater.    Unless  it  be  a  ve- 
*'  ry  small  select  number,  aU  other  Chnstians,  like  the  Pigans, 
<<  will  be  for  eiver  damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  ofiered  up  for 
*^  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  effect;  God  wiU  take  de- 
"  light  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blasphemies ;  and  though 
"  he  can  by  <meJSai  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain 
"  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be 
**  for  ever  unappeasable  and  irreconcileable.    It  is  true,  that  all 
^^  this  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of 
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**ihvm;  acnielTindiGliyetynntyaaiiiipcitentorawntliiiil  dae- 
**  men,  nther  than  an  all-powerfnl  beneficent  Father  of  spirits : 
**  Yet  all  this  is  a  mysteiy*  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  con- 
**  duct  that  aie  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  appears  anjnst  and 
**  baiharooa,  yet  we  mvst  beliere  the  contrary,  became  what  is 
**  injustice,  crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  ns,  is  in 
"  him  justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.**—'  Thus  the  in- 

*  crednlons  freethinkers,  the  jndaizing  Christians^  and  the  fim- 

*  talistic  docUffSy  have  disfigored  and  dishonoored  the  sublime 

*  mysteries  of  our  holy  fiiith ;  thus  they  hare  confounded  the 
<  nature  of  good  and  eril ;  transformed  the  most  monstrous 

*  passions  into  dirine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  Pagans  in 
'  blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections, 

*  what  makes  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The 
'  grosser  Fkgans  contented  themselves  with  dirinising  Inst^  in- 

*  cest»  and  adubery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctors  have  di- 

*  viniaed  cruehy,  wrafh,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest 
'  vices.'  See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Flulosopbical  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Put  11.  p.  401. 

The  aame  author  asserts^  in  other  places,  that  the  Armeman 
and  Motiniit  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter : 
And  having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of 
Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Origenismy  and  suppoaes  the  pre*eziBtenoe  of  the 
souls  both  oi  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salmtion  and  con- 
verrion  of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  warrant  the  juatneas  of  them. 


INDEX. 
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A 

Abasement,  not  the  natuni  eonseqiMnce  of  polytlMlfln,  u.  428. 

Abrtrtction,  what,  ii.  4«7,  Nats  (P.) 
Abrordity,  not  alwrny*  the  grcslBrt  in  pdythdMB,  ii-  40^ 

coveted  by  popular  rdigiona,  ii.  48& 


Acheans,  employed  fofce  in  fonning  their  league,  L  452. 

-^^^^^  their  number,  L  423. 

Addiflon  quoted,  i.  83,  188»  U.  170. 

^Mhines  quoted,  i.  321,  419. 

jEacbines  Soeraticua  quoted,  ii.  357. 

Atolians  their  number,  L  423. 

Agathoclea,  the  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  NUe  (CC  ) 

Agreeableness,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  286. 

-  to  ourselves,  ibUL  &c. 
...........^.-  to  otiiers,  ii.  297»  &c 

Agricuhure,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  256,  257,  410. 
Alcorao,  its  ethics,  i.  22a 

Alexander  the  impostor  of  Ludan,  his  artifice,  ii.  120. 
-^«^_»—  the  Great,  hissaying  to  Fsrmeniob  ii.  28^ 
-  his  toleration,  ii.  421. 
■  —  his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  it  4S3. 
Alexandria,  its  sise  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  487. 
Allegiance,  its  obligation,  whence,  i.  460,  ii.  242. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  ii.  404. 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  372. 
Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  have  influence  in  jurisprudence^  u. 

234,  346. 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  theist,  and  the  first  accused  of  atheism,  ii.  486, 

Note  (ZZ.) 
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Andlltfioli,  wiMt,  ii  496,  NoU  (XX.) 

Angd%  modeni,  equiTalent  to  the  deities  of  the  philoeophen,  il  402. 

Animals,  their  reaaoo,  u.  105,  Ac 

Antiocb,  ito  site,  L  487. 

Antipeter,  the  Cyreniac,  his  saying,  i.  178: 

Appian  Alezandrinusqnoced,  L  888,369, 980, 394^  396,  400,  404^  415, 

439,11.364. 
Amobitts  quoted,  iL  400,  407. 
Ariosto,  his  character,  L  SSO^  qpioied,  84. 

Aiisadwilhe sofiikt  9Wte4,  l  534^  JNUe  (KK.) 

Aristocracy,  Polish,  Vcnetiao,  in  vbil  respects  differait,  L  14,  15. 

Aristophanes  not  impious  according  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  it  399. 

quoted,  L  384b 
Aristotle  quoted,  L  806^  384^  481,  430,  iL  354^  486,  Abfe(TT.) 
Afmstrong,  Dr,  quoted,  ii.  353. 
Anian  quoted,  i.  184,  346,  407,  iL  481,  484. 
Atheism,  whether  poarible,  iL  150. 
Adiensnis  quoted,  L  418,  419,  481. 
Athens,  i.  80^  8«9i  881,  408^  417,  41i^  480^  451. 
Athenians,  on  what  they  diieAy  nlaed  llicmsctves,  iL  89&  , 

Athenian  man  of  marit,  i.  388^  &c. 
Augustine  (Saint)  his  dogiMlin,  li.  488. 
Augustus,  his  isBpietgr  nibnd  -wAl  aupetnlliim,  ii.  400: 
— ^— ^  hu  superstition,  iL  43& 

his  age  comparad  with  thai  of  CfMofllua,  L  854. 


Aunoy,  Madame^  quoted,  i,  183* 
AureUus,  Marcus,  his  theism,  iL  404^  his  suparstitiaB,  436b 
Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  decay,  L  336. 
Authority  of  toa^Wf*  usefiil,  L  115. 


Bagon  quoted,  L  50,  85,  804,  868,  ii.  130,  85^  4ia 

Balance  of  power,  i.  80, 381,  &c«..Of  mdb^  L  307,  lbe.«— Of  property, 

L  30,48. 
Banks  and  paper.credit,  whether  adTanftagaons,  L  88U  317. 
BartMoity,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  populat  niigiaQ%  iL  465. 
Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  L  485k 
Bayle^  quoted,  u.  48%  466. 
Beauty,  why  the  dject^f  pride,  iL  180L 
BeUef,  what,  u.  49,  &c 
BeUarmine,  Caidind,  hie  spying,  iL  488l 
Benevolence,  L  79,  disinterested  seal,  iL  833^  &c.  its  kinds^  334;,  a  vir* 

CM,  814^Drom  its  utility,  817,  from  ite  agicaablcMBs,  893. 
Berkeley,  Dr,  a  real  sceptic,  ii.  466,  NoU  (N.)  quoted,  i.  804 
Berne,  canton  dt^  its  treasure,  L  388. 
BcntiYogUo  quoted,  L  805. 
Boccace  quoted,  L  174. 
BoUeau  quoted,  ii.  889. 
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Bcklingbroke  quoted,  i.  24^  40. 
BoulaiiTiUien  quoted,  i.  543.  u.  41& 
Braadas,  his  Mying,  it  42S. 
Bnmooft  Bm,  qnatcd,  u.  999. 

C 
C^AE  quoted,  I  391,  iatf,  ^3$,  Jm,  JN^ie  (K.)  aL  S89>  409. 

'      hit  account  of  the  number  nlawghtenid  in  hia  wiws,  i.  ^32,  N<iU 
(FF.) 
Cambysea,  hia  eztimTagance,  ii.  427. 
Capitolinua  quotod»  i.  161 

Caiadoe,  an  atlBb«to  «f  the  Uil9  in  pcvite  i^UgM^ 
Carliale,  Earl  of,  quoted,  L  96. 

Cartea,  Dea,  quoted,  i.  999.  ii.  456^  Aote  (P.) 

Carthage,  ita  aise  and  mnnber  of  Sti  inh«t>itpiilih  i.  i9Qi 

Carthaginiana,  their  human  aacrificea,  tf.  487,  Nn^  (BBR) 

Catholica,  Boman,  geniua  of  their  roUgipqf  i,  79. 

■■  led  into  abaurditiea,  ii.  4fl6L 

Cato  de  Re  Ruatica,  quoted,  L  387. 

Gato  of  Udia,  t^  H««:h  to  C«Mr,i.  f99. 

Cauae  and  effect,  its  ideaa,  whence,  ii.  94^  &c.     Ita  definition,  77, 

459.  iVbte  (O.) 
CaiUMa,mord,hoifibrtllty«(Hlt|tb«l^toniiti«iiAebanMt«^     194. 

phyiicA  Jmnt  fiir«  t.  90& 

Causation,  a  reason  of  aaaodation,  J«  99^  HI,  $fc* 

CaTalier  party,  L  63. 

Cenrantea,  hia  merit,  i.  188,  quptad»  930. 

Chance,  what,  ii.  57.     Its  influence  in  society,  111. 

Characters,  national,  L  ]05»  &c. 

diailaa  ZJL  of  Swaden,  hia  dIuwMiMr,  it.  995. 

Chastity,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  244. 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  Mi»G^  U.  986. 

China,  ita  excellence  and  defects,  i.  M5. 

Christian  religion  founded  in  fiuth,  iMit  in  reaaoA*  ii.  131. 

acero  quoted,  i.  17,  87,  9fc  90^  171,  941,  380^  400,  406,  417,  420, 

439^  622,  Ncte  (O.)  ii.  51^  915,  fU^  354>  373»  431. 
City,  reasons  which  limit  the  ipPtatoeM  lef  every  city,  i,  430* 
daoiKQaa^,  ila  n«i|,  wiKilc«ii  ii,  303. 
Clergy,  why  no  iHenda  to  liberty,  L  59. 
Cold,  greater  in  vctet  t^ntf,  U  431,  439. 
Colonasi  and  Qotei,  |MVtt«i  in  msd^tm  Bsm^  t>  &h 
Columella qffotti^i.  906, 98&  396^  380|  434^  439^  595»  iVbte  (T.) 
Comitia  centuiiata  et  tribute,  their  different  powers,  t  367. 
Commerce,  its  adTaotHfep,  i.  959.    Foreign,  ita  advantagai^  25^  960* 
CommonwealtlH  |>eifect  idea  of  it,  L  492. 
Cempanloaahle  qinHtiw,  ii.  998,  4c* 

.Compadaoii,  ita  «flfe^  I  74k  iuPceaBvy  to  fbnning  the  taste,  284. 
Canpte,  Pv^  le,  qufHed,  S.  898. 
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Cond^  Prince  of,  »  Mying  of  his,  L  113. 

ConAsciut,  his  duciplct  ddsta,  L  71. 

Congtere,  hia  cfaarader,  i.  190. 

CoDjunctioii  ftequent,  cooatant,  the  onlj  cy^imiitaiice  from  which  wb 

know  cause  and  eflfect,  ii.  70,  77,  &c. 
Connecdon  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  60,  &c. 
Coostantine,  Eimperor,  his  innoratioii,  L  S43. 
ConstitutioB,  British,  i.  24^  47,  &c. 
Contiguity,  a  reason  of  association,  iL  90,  49. 
Contract,  original,  i.  442,  &c  • 
ConTentions,  whether  the  source  of  justice,  ii.  344^  &c 
Conviction,  strongest,  but  not  more  genersl,  in  tfaetan,  ii.  427,  428. 
Com  distributed  in  Rome,  L  425^  426. 
Cometlle,  his  character,  i.  19a 
Corpus  juris  drilis  quoted,  i.  385^  527,  Nets  (T.) 
Courage,  how  fiur  national,  i.  206. 

■  its  merit,  whence,  iL  890L 

Country  party,  L  26,  59, 66. 
Court  party,  tWcL 
Craatioo  or  formation  of  the  world  enlcn  not  into  the  primitiTe  religioa, 

L465. 
Cradit,  public,  its  abuses,  i.  246, 347,  he 

Curtius,  Qvintus,  quoted,  i.  206,  340,  53B»  Abte  (NN.)  n.  400,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  the  source  of  experimental  reasoning,  iL  46. 
»— -«-  the  great  guide  of  life,  iL  44. 
Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  L  363^  Ac. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  i.  206. 

D 
Darius  Hystaspes  records  his  ability  in  drinking  on  his  tomb-stone,  L 

209. 
Datames,  the  only  barbarian,  a  general,  i.  271. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  30& 
Debt,  public,  its  advanti^es,  L  349. 

^..^ its  disadvantages,  i.  360^  351. 

Deists  united  with  the  independents,  L  72. 
Delicacy  of  passion,  how  huitftil,  L  3;  6rc 

■  of  taste,  how  adrantageous,  L  3,  4v  5^  what  it  is,  229^  whence 

*  its  merit,  ii.  296. 

Democracy,  without  a  representatiTe,  hurtful,  i.  13y  14. 
Demosthenes,  his  character,  L  99^  quoted,  99,  321, 332;  364^  366»  38(^ 

384^  394,  408,  420,  530,  Note  (CC)  588,  NOe  (HH.) 
Desire,  aversion,  ii.  184. 
Diodonis  Siculus,  his  charscter,  i.  532,  Note  (£E.) 

'        superstitious,  yet  not  a  tfaeist,  iL  401. 
quoted,  L  207,  254v  321, 333,  395,  396,  399,  401, 

402,  404,  406,  407,  409,  413,  4]6»  418^  422,  423,  427,  431^  487, 

443»  511,  NoU  (A.)  514^  IVota  (D.)  540;  Nott  (QQ.)  i>.  ^18;  396, 

399,  400, 446,  447. 

S  . 
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Dm^vim  LMrtiut,  quolMl,  L  413;  ii.  407. 

Diogenes,  the  Cyaic,  his  character,  ii.  378^  379. 

Dion  Cassius  quoted,  i.  304. 

Dionysius  HalycarnMSseus  quoted,  167, 514i  Note  (I. }  40i^  iS5»  u.  S0«^ 

4oa 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  his  massacres,  i.  401. 

■  his  army,  i.  254,  416. 

DiscietioD,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  893. 

Division  of  property,  usefbl,  i.  396. 

Domestic  situation  of  ancients  and  moderns,  i.  377,  379^ 

Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  207. 

Dryden  quoted,  i.  196,  ii.  481. 

Dttbos,  Abb^  quoted,  i.  212,  313,  431,  44a 

£ 

EcijECncs,  a  sect,  i.  116. 

Egyptians,  why  persecutors,  ii.  420. 

Egyptian  religion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  ii.  431. 

— — _—  and  Jewish  resembling  it,  ii.  468,  Note  (CCC.) 


I,  Queen,  whether  her  resurrection  could  be  proved,  ii.  129. 
Eloquence,  i.  91,  &c. 
Empires,  great,  deetructiTe,  i.  336^ 
Energy,  its  idea,  iL  64^  65. 
Englhdi,  their  national  character,  whence,  i.  201. 
Enthusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  67,  &c. 
Envy,  whence,  ii.  192. 

Epaminondas,  his  diaracter,  ii.  477,  Note  (GG.) 
Epictetus,  his  idea  of  virtue,  ii.  356,  his  superstition,  ii.  437. 
Epicurus,  bis  apology,  ii.  135,  &c. 
■  why  he  took  himsdf  to  pMlosophy,  ii.  403. 

Epicurean,  i.  131. 

Ergastula,  very  frequent  andently,  i.  379. 
Euclid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i.  162. 
Euripides  quoted,  ii.  372;  395. 
Europe,  its  advanti^es  from  its  situation,  i.  115. 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  90. 
Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade,  i.  31 1. 
Exchange,  diiBcuU  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  nation,  i.  312. 
Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  L  401. 

Experience,  aource  of  all  our  reasoning  with  r^aid  to  fact,  ii.  26,  &c. 
— — —  why  we  reason  from  experience^  ii.  31. 
— ^—  often  the  same  with  what  we  call  reason,  ii.  454^  Note  (R ) 
Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ^fid. 


Fact,  matten  of,  one  object  of  reason,  ii.  23. 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  ancients,  i.  399. 
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modem,  equivalent  to  4Ik  vujg«r  dritJet  #f  •■tifuily,  iL  SiBfL 
Feme,  wfa  j  denied,  iL  ISS^ 
FeneloD,  his  ethics,  L  82a 
Mrttery,  ili  infaeBce  in  leligioii,  iL  4ia. 
Flonis  q[aoCed,  i.  990. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  theism  and  polythwBi,  iL  417,  &c 
Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  iL  319$,  ' 
Fontendle,  censure  of  his  pastorals^  L  IMX    - 

quoted,  i  6»  17?,  81%  ii.  «7,  aM. 

Frenchman  of  merit,  ii.  d6€. 

— ^  their  first  question  with  regard  to  a  ettmnger, «.  4tMb 


n  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  L  ^. 
Frugality,  its  merit,  whenoe^  IL  87S. 
Funding,  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  L  346. 


GA1.LANTEY  of  dnlity,  i.  I84w 
,  of  intrigues,  ii.  376. 

Gainesteri  and  sailon  why  supentitaous,  Ji,  3^ 

Gaol,  number  of  it»  inhabittnte,  i.  4i37. 

Gee,  Mr  quoted,  L  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  190^  244. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  i.  21. 

Getes,  immortal,  thdr  faith,  ii.  397,  415. 

Golden  age  not  susceptible  of  juytke,  iL  227. 

Good  sense,  how  far  essential  to  taste,  L  230. 

Gcorgius  Leontinus,  his  dbquence,  t.  514^  Note  (J).) 

Government,  oogia  of,  L  32.  Bcfpetoal  struggle  bc^wepn  authorily 
and  liberty  in  all  governments,  35.  Violent  iniiojratifwe  dangerous 
to  government,  4A6.  Sometimes  prove  luippy  in  the  is9i^,  ioftanced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  ibid, 

Greece,  its  advantages  ftom  ite  situation,  L  U^. 

— ..— .  its  whole  military  fofce^  i.  42» 
»  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  L  436. 

Grotius  quoted,  ii.  481,  Vote  (PP.) 

Guelf  and  GfaibeHine  parties,  i.  52. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  L  270.  iL  3dO* 

GuatfYus  Vaaa,  L  60. 

H 

Hardouin,  Pen?,  quoted,  L  586. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana  censured,  i.  4^. 

quoted,  i.  46,  ^  40a 

HcUogabalufi,  a  conic  stone,  ii.  407. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  294. 
— — —  a  saying  of  his,  L  525,  Note  (S.) 
Henry  IV.  and  VI  J.  of  England,  their  titip,  i.  4^. 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants,  i.  4<38.  ' 
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Hereditary  right,  how  important,  i.  481. 

Heresy,  appellation  of,  rcsta  commonly  on  tha  side  of  raaaon;  examples, 

426. 
Hero-worship,  iL  404. 
Herodian  quoted,  i.  428,  436,  464.  iL  407. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  407,  418»  424.  ii.  291,  399,  400,  416»  427,  441, 

444. 
Hertha,  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405. 
Hesiod,  not  a  theist  properly  speaking,  ii.  400l 
— ^  inconsistency  in  his  theology,  ii.  413b 

quoted,  i.  386,  ii.  401,  405,  413,  486»  Note  (TY.) 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  policy,  i.  335. 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  i.  228.  His  ethics,  i.  223,  ii.  291.  Inconsistency 

of  his  theology,  ii.  413,  quoted,  ii.  399,  406,  4ia 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  Plsganism,  ii.  400. 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  ii.  320. 
Hope  and  fear  defended,  iL  169,  17a 
Horace  quoted,  84, 108, 121, 127,  189, 243,  383,  432,  539,  Note  (OO.) 

ii.  174s  256,  357,  372,  430. 
Hottis,  its  signification  in  old  Latin,  i.  522,  Note  (O.) 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  L  176. 
*— »*  nature,  its  ^gnity,  L  73. 
Humility,  its  causes,  ii.  177. 

Husbandmen,  what  prt^iortxon  they  bear  to  manu&cturers,  i.  252. 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  357. 
Hyde  de  Religione  Vetenim  Persarum,  quoted,  iL  415,  421. 

I 

Jasenists,  their  genius,  i.  72.  ii.  463,  464. 

Ice,  reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  iL  1 14. 

Ideas,  their  association,  ii.  21,  &c.  49. 

— ^  their  origin,  ii.  15,  Ac. 

Idolatry,  its  origin  fVom  polytheism,  ii.  405.  » 

Jesuits,  their  refinements,  ii.  471. 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC.) 

— -  reason  of  their  insuirection,  iL  432.  \ 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  iL  488^  Note  (CCC.) 

Ignorance  of  causes,  the  origin  of  polytheism,  ii.  390. 

Immaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  ii.  412. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  143. 

Impiety  of  popular  religions^  iLH89.' 

Impressions,  what,  ii.  16* 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  ii.  281. 

Incest,  whence  its  crime,  ii.  245. 

Independents,  their  genius,  i.  69. 

Indians  justly  incredulous  witli  regard  to  ice,  ii.  114. 

Industry,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  273. 

2k2 
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InitnictioiM  to  mflmbcn,  i.  31. 

IntaTCrty  privMe^  bow  ftr  the  Ibundatioa  of  goveramcnt,  i.  S7.  public,  ib, 

IntCKaty  iu  lowncH,  whence^  L  293;  uMfuI,  301. 

Johniony  Ben,  his  cfavacter,  L  SSB^  Note  (Z.) 

lookiis  and  Doriam,  tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  207. 

JoMftlms  quoted,  L  538,  Note  (NN.)  540,  Note  (QQ.) 

Joj,  grief,  explained,  ii.  169. 

Ipbicntes,  a  saying  <3i  his,  ii.  301. 

Isocrales  quoted,  i.  384v  403,  40& 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  ii,  291. 

ItaUana,  cause  of  their  effeminacy,  i.  272. 

Italy,  aadent  and  modern,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  439. 

Julian  quoted,  i.  415. 

Justice^  source  of  its  merit,  ii.  222,  fiurther  explained,  341. 

Justin  quoted,  L  424,  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  188. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  122,  205,  389,  440,  ii.  215,  438. 

L, 

IiAMPRmius  quoted,  i.  412. 

Laws  of  the  twdve  tables,  i.  120. 

Laws  of  justice,  whence  derived,  ii.  231. 

-..—  of  nature,  ii.  242. 

Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  bis  armies,  i.  270. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  a  dispute  of  words,  ii.  81. 

Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  i.  81,  &c  lil. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  8,  && 

lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  386. 

Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  ii.  436,  quoted  i.  22,  3^  200.  254^  322, 334s 

394s  402,  ii.  355^  437,  444. 
iMke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.   84^  46^  ii.  56,  64,  176,  453,  Note  (A.)  456, 

Note  (D.) 
Longinus  quoted,  i.  94^  98,  ii.  288,  399, 
Louvestein  party  in  Holland,  i.  GO. 
Love  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  191. 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  389. 
Ludan  quoted,  i.  173,  528,  Note  (Z.)  533,  Note  (UH.)  iu  121, 133, 

278,  364,  399,  437,  441,  443. 
Lucretius,  his  character,  i.  196,  quoted  ii.  126,  406. 
Luxury,  iU  different  senses,  i.  265,  ito  advantages,  267,  268,  its  disad^ 

vantages,  276,  277. 
Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  i.  266,  260,  most  virtuous,  Am/. 
Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  i.  101,  quoted  i.  400,  401,  408,  414> 

417,  420,  ii.  374. 

M 

Machiavel,   his  reflections  on  Christianity,  it.  423,  quoled,  i.  13,  19, 
20,  242,  494,  ii.  273.  42a 
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Magiaai,  their  ftitfa,  it  415. 

Miiillet,  Mooriettr,  his  aocouiit  of  Egjrpt  quoiedy  i.  990^  iS& 

Malebnmcbe  quoted,  iL  466^  Note  (D.)  469,  Note  (T.) 

Malice,  whence  h  is  derivedf  ii«  101. 

ManderiUe,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  877. 

MeniKui  quoted,  iL  890. 

Mercellinus,  Ammienui,  quoted,  i.  538^  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  i.  383,  389,  440,  ii.  466,  NoU  (XX.) 

Mary,  '^^rgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholici,  iL  418. 

MaManpfi,  andent,  enumerated  from  Diodoma  Siculns,  L  589^  Note 

(BB.) 
Mathematics,  their  foundation,  iL  467,  Note  (P.)  their  adraatagea,  6a 
^anrice^  Prince  of  Orange,  his  laying,  iL  900. 
Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  L  868,  684s  Note  (Q.) 
Memory,  its  merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  877. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  517,  Note  (H.) 
Merit,  perM>nal,  how  tiie  olject  of  pride,  iL  178i 
—  delineated,  ii.  305,  &c. 
Metephyiics,  what,  iL  7,  a 
Bfine,  thine;,  ii.  834^ 

Sfiracles,  on  what  their  eridence  is  founded,  iL  100. 
— —  defined,  iL  114^*one  mentioned  hy  De  iUt%  18& 
Ifixture  of  affections,  ii.  173. 
Modesty,  whence  its  merit,  iL  897. 
Molleie»  L  189. 

Molinists,  their  genius,  L  78,  iL  46& 
Monarchy,  electiTe,  hereditary,  whidi  preferable,  i.  16. 
Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvaiitiages  with  legM^ 

to  the  aits,  L  118^  &c» 
Money,  its  continued  increese  adTantageoos,  L  868. 
<— ^.^  ita  difiUaion  adTantageous,  i.  886. 
Montaigne  quoted,  iL  835* 

Monteiquieu  quoted,  L  375,  440^  ii.  469,  Note  (T.) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  480. 
Morals,  their  standard,  i.  888. 

■    not  fluctuating,  iL  368. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  rdigions,  ii.  488L 
Moral  causes  have  chief  influence  on  populounen,  L  376. 
Muscovites,  their  mannerly  i.  186. 

N 
NAirusB,  state  of,  described,  ii.  887.  imaginary,  487,  Note  (S.) 
Natural,  in  what  senae  justice  is  natural,  ii.  481,  Note  (Q<t) 
Navigation,  andent,  how  imperfect,  iL  481. 
Necemity,  its  definition,  n^&2,  99. 
Negroes,  their  chancter,  L  581,  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  L  384^ 
Neri  and  Biandii,  parties  in  Florence,  i.  51. 
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Newton,  Sir  Icaac,  his  rule  of  phOoiopiiiflUi^  i.  Ml. 

Newton,  Locke,  Claike,  Arnos  and  aodaiaiM,  u.  Ad^  Molt  (DDD.) 

NicoUs,  St.  beeme  a  dfeitf  among  the  MuaomteB,  it  412. 

Nisus,  or  ttiong  endearour,  not  the  origin  of  die  idea  of  power,  ii.  468. 

Note  (C.) 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms  no  pioof  of  populoosncss,  L  43& 
Numitianus,  Claiidios  Rotilins,  his  Muyiaai|il  of  the  Jcfwfah,  and  oonae- 

qucntly  of  the  pbristiaa  rsligion,  it.  43BL 

O 

Obedience,  paaaTe,  i,  467,  &c. 

ObligMlon,  intefeated,  to  Tirtiie,  fi.  31& 

Olympiodonis  quoted,  i*  SS7^ 

Opinion,  the  real  foundation  of  gOTemment,  i.  27. 

Orange,  fiuniiy  of,  their  parti wns,  i.  €0. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de^  quoted,  i.  205, 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Pslal  jan  of  Syracuae,  i  SS2. 

Orid  quoted,  L  399,401,  443,  107,  121,  379^  43S»  495. 

P 

Paimtebs,  modern^  unhappy  in  tibor  subjects,  i.  290. 

Ptaper  credit  and  banks,  whether  adfaniageous,4.  281,  SI7. 

Pkris,  L' Abb6  de,  his  miracles,  it  463. 

Pferliameot,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  L  37,  Ac. 

Pamell,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i.  192. 

Parties  in  general,  i.  50.  real,  53,  A4b 

.— ii.  of  Great  Britain,  L  58»  Ac 

BKcal,  his  character,  ii.  378.  quoted,  465. 

Passions,  their  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  causes,  177. 

Paterculus  quoted,  L  922,  415^  339. 

Pathetic  and  sublime,  ii.  296. 

paosanius  quoted,  i,  423. 

Pay,  proportion  between  offlcen  and  scJdiers  anciently,  i.  394. 

Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  1Q& 

Peripatetics,  thdr  mediums,  iL  269. 

Persecution,  whence  derived,  L  55.  naturaUy  attends  the  principle  of 

unity  of  God,  ii.  420. 
Persia,  ancient,  whether  posttessad  of  an  ariitocracy,  i.  511. 
Personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  of  polydicinn,  ii  393. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  246. 
Petronius,  i.  383,  433.  iL  372. 
PhcdruB  quoted,  iL  40(^  Note  (X.) 
PhiUp  of  MacedoD,  his  character  in  Demosthenes,  iL  29a 
—.«-....-.— ^  his  occupation  in  the  infernal  regions,  i.  172. 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  L  8a 

Philosophy,  the  two  kinds  of  it,  the  obrious  and  abstruse,  iL  S, 
Physical  csums,  their  small  influence  on  populousness,  L  374. 
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Fiiidar,  his  scholiast  qaiMi,  i.  ISS. 

Plato  quoted,  i.  82, 3M,  417, 466.  ii.  357, 370,  338, 469,  Note  (&  )  472, 

Note  (X.)  486,  Note  (ZZ.) 
Flatonist,  i.  150. 
FUutus  quoted,  i.  419. 
Pliny  the  £ldter  quoted,  I  186,  217,  m,  382,  368^  486,  430,  513, 

Note  (C.)  589,  Note  (A A.)  535^  N«Ca  (LL.)  ii.  389,  433,  466,  Note 

(YY.)487,  Note  (AAA.) 

a  passage  of  his  cocamlned,  I.  535. 


Younger,  his  house,  I.  485.  quoted,  i^  186y  305^  ii.  40S. 


Plutarch  quoted,  I  188,  183,  170^  172,  199^  809,  808^  307,  dl6,  366, 
379,  365,  389,  391,  385;  396,  4ai,  406,  4I5v  417,  481,  438,  443, 
u.  814,  863,  888,  366, 404,  480^  484,  441,  448. 

-—  a  passage  of  Ids  cxmoiiMd,  L  440. 

Politeness,  wbence  its  OMrh,  ii«  897. 

Politics,  a  science^  i.  18,  &€• 

Political  customs  of  ancienti  and  modama  coiapwtd^  u  396. 

Pollia  and  Pyuria,  Bomaa  tribaiiy  tfawr  aninosity,  L  51. 

Polybius  quoted,  i.  18»  188,  891,  381,  384,  385^  394,  414,  483,  433, 
435,  441, 458, 518,  Note  (B.)  588,  Note  (O.)  ii.  856^  776^  353,  356. 

Polygamy,  its  disadvantages,  i.  178. 

Polytheism,  the  primiti^  religion^  ii.  3B4b  its  origin,  404. 

Poo^My,  his  superstition,  ii  433. 

Pope,  Mr,  hU  diasacter,  i.  190,  qsoted,  18,  171,  186,  508. 

Power,  what  ito  idea,  ii.  63,  457,  Note  ( £. ) 

Plmetiea,  how  uaefbl  to  taste,  L  893. 

Prejudice,  how  hurtftil  to  taste,  i.  835. 

IVesbyterians,  their  character,  i*  61t  70l 

Presence,  real,  ii.  487. 

Messing  seamen,  i.  371. 

Priest,  his  character,  i.  195. 

Priests,  their  origin,  i.  66^ 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  L  133. 

Pride,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  177. 

ProbabiUty,  what,  ii.  56,  111. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  oUigatiini,  i.  448. 

^-a^m^^  not  the  on^n  of  goveinuieut,  lOm* 

Proof,  what,  iL  56,  111. 

Property,  its  equality  impradicaiUe,  it  838*  defended,  835. 

— — .—  why  the  source  of  pride,  ii.  184^ 

Protestant  suceessioo,  its  advant^es  and  disadtrantages,  i.  481. 

Proridenee^  particular,  on  what  founded,  H.  143. 

Provinces,  under  what  goTemment  most  oppressed,  i.  16. 

Pyrriius,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  871. 


QuAEBBfl^  Ifaeir  character,  i.  71. 
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QuintiliftD  quoted,  i.  87,  96,  193.  ii.  267,  aOl,  436. 

R 

Racins,  his  character,  i.  190.  quoted,  245,  U.  465. 

KamMy,  Chevalier,  quoted,  iu  490. 

Renon,  when  it  infloenoea  action,  only  a  cooler  ranriirn,  i.  M7.. 

■  how  itr  the  source  of  monda,  ii.  208. 

■  and  taate,  their  boundarieB,  i.  224. 

— — —  more  precariooa  than  taaie»  i.  239. 
Reaaona  of  state,  i.  243. 
Rcinoent,  in  what  respect  uaeAil,  i.  291. 
Regnaird  his  i^oyagv  to  Lapland,  qucfted,  ii.  39a 
Relations  of  ideas,  one  object  of  reason,  iL  23. 
Religion,  two  principal  questiona  with  r^ard  to  it,  iL  383. 
— —  its  first  principles,  not  primary  but  aeoondary,  ii  386w 
Resemblance,  a  source  of  aasodalion,  ii.  22,  50. 
Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quotodt  i.  502.  ii.  123. 
Revolution  in  1686^  n«  eontnct  or  promise,  i.  451. 
Rhanandan  of  the  Tvaksi  ii.  445. 
Rhodes^  number  of  its  inhabitantB,  i.  422. 
Riches,  why  the  c^jject  of  pride  or  esteem,  iL  184^  282* 
Rochefoocault  quoted,  iL  203,  464^  Note  (S8.) 
Rome,  L  51,  87,  83,  192. 
—  aadent,  its  sixe  and  number  of  inhabitanta,  i.  427. 

name  of  its  tutelar  deity  concealed,  u.  487,  Note  (AAA.) 

Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  i.  21.  anciently  pirateB,  i.  522.  their  go- 

vcmment  under  the  empire  not  burdensome^  i.  280. 
Rxxnan  empire,  whether  adTantagcous,  i  440. 
Roundhead  party,  L  63. 
Rousseau  quoted,  L  120. 
Rowe,  Mr,  his  tragedy  oensuk^d,  L  219. 

S 
Saddbk  contains  Uttle  morality,  iL  444. 
Sallee,  Prince  of,  his  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  429. 
Salluat  quoted,  L  87,  121,  272,  400,  426.  ii.  281,  352,  438,  447. 
Saint  Evremond's  character  of  Turenne,  iu  273. 
-^—  quoted,  ii.  28a 
Sumaiarius,  censure  of  his  pastorals,  ii.  259. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  415. 
Scepticism,  ii.  23,  41.  ezceasiYa,  151,  &c.  moderate,  152.  with  ngaid  to 

the  senses,  153.  with  r^ard  to  reason,  157.  religious,  ii.  433. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  154. 
Sciences,  their  division,  ii.  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  ii.  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  ii.  223,  355. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religions  compared,  ii.  435» 
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Scliiab  and  loctal,  not  opposite,  ii.  319. 

Self-love  not  the  foundation  of  mond  tentiment,  ii.  909. 

Seneca  quoted,  i,  380,  387,  391.  ii.  340,  357,  400. 

Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i.  301. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  lource  of  morals,  ii.  207,  323^ 

Sextua  Empiiicus  quoted,  i.  391.  ii.  218^  439,  472,  Note  (X.) 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  83,  124^  367. 

Shakespeare,  his  artifice  in  OtheUo,  i.  21jS.  quoted,  ii.  287. 

Simplicity  in  writing,  i.  188. 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  populousnetw,  i.  360. 

-— i*— — «— »i»^-^  to  humanity,  i.  379. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Socrates,  his  character,  ii.  292. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  advantage,  i.  263. 

Soldier,  his  character,  i.  195. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  p«opl«,  i.  273. 

Sophocles,  his  character,  i.  190. 

Spain,  ancient  and  modem,  its  inhabitants,  i.  438. 

Spaniard,  his  politeness,  ii.  298. 

Sparta,  its  poliey,  i.  253.  number  of  its  inhabitants,  423. 

Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  ii.  432. 

Spencer  quoted,  ii.  292. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  440. 

Stanian  quoted,  i.  322. 

States,  smull,  their  advantages,  i.  393. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  140. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  providence,  ii.  102, 

-^—  their  superstition,  iL  437. 

Straboquoted,  i.  346,  383, 384, 387,  413,^417, 430,  433,  435,  437,  432, 

52Q,  Note  (K.)  534,  Note  (KK.)  538,  Note  (NN.)  ii.  396,  422. 
Stuart  ftmily,  whether  their  succession  ought  to  have  been  retained,  i. 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement,  i.  249. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  18,  379,  383,  427,  428,  439,  513,  Xo(c  (C.)  ti. 

133,  364,  400,  422,  433. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  103,  540,  Note  (QQ.) 
Itoperstition  defined,  i.  68,  69,  &c. 
Swift,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  309,  324,  531,  Note  (DD.)  ii.  272. 
Sycophant,  its  original  sense,  i.  307. 

Sympathy,  the  great  source  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  -258,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  inliabitants,  i.  422. 

T 
Tacitus,  somewlut  superstitious,  thougli  profane,  Ii.  436,  quoted,  i.  9, 
18,  61,  109,  123,  360.  383,  .386,  388,  391,  .398,  425,  436,  441, 45.), 
523,  Note  (P.)  529,  Note  (AA.)  ii.  122,  291,  408,  430,  479,  Note 
(LL.)  488,  Note  (CCC.) 
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